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HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. LXVIII—OCTOBER 1902 


Dr. Guest and the Enghsh Conquest of 
South Britain 


REEMAN, in a letter to the Spectator! upon the death of Dr. 
Guest, refers to ‘the wonderful series of discourses—more 
than one, happily, but still too few—made before successive meet- 
ings of the Archeological Institute, in which the progress of the 
English conquest in the southern part of Britain was first really 
set out’ by that writer. His ‘almost morbid’ love of certainty 
and accuracy is mentioned, and he is said to have ‘belonged to 
that class of revealers of truth who bring order out of chaos and 
light out pf darkness, who do their work at the first blow, so that 
it needs not be done again,’ and that what little he has left behind 
him ‘is all ofthe purest gold.’ Freeman had previously professed 
himself ‘in all essential points an unreserved follower of that 
illustrious scholar.’ Green was hardly less enthusiastic in his 
acceptance of the results of these essays, which largely appear in 
his maps in the ‘ Making of England.’ The joint editors of the 
‘ Origines Celticae,’ in which these essays were republished in 
1883, were Bishop Stubbs and Mr. Deedes, and the editorial intro- 
duction is almost as unbounded in its praise as Freeman. It is 
no wonder that these essays, thus endorsed by three great histo- 
rians, should be received without question by local historians and 
other writers. Moreover their conclusions are accepted by Dr. 
William Bright in his ‘Early English Church History.’ As they 
‘ Reprinted in Origines Celticae, i. p. xii. 


* History of the Norman Conquest, i. 9, n.1. Compare also Life and Letters, 
i. 336. 
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are thus becoming gradually woven into the fabric of our accepted 
history, it is time that they and the methods by which they were 
reached were submitted to critical examination. 

These papers are, briefly put, an attempt to write history with- 
out documents. Half a dozen words in the Chronicle recording a 
battle or two is sufficient material for Guest to draught a map 
showing the relative positions of the English and Britons in the 
sixth century. In order to do this he founds arguments upon the 
physical nature of the country, local names, and ancient fortifica- 
tions, and the arguments are eked out by references to exceedingly 
late chroniclers. Great stretches of country are filled up with 
woodlands, and these are assumed to have been so impassable that 
the English invaders were compelled to leave them in the hands of 
the Britons. But in fact we have no trustworthy evidence as 
to the extent of land under trees in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
Guest takes as his basis the forests of feudal times. It is not 
until the thirteenth century that we obtain perambulations of 
the boundaries of these forests, and even then it is impossible to 
say how much was woodland. Guest nowhere shows any appre- 
ciation of the fact that these feudal forests were not exclusively 
or even necessarily woodland. A forest was a district of land 
subject to the harsh forest laws, comprising within its bounds 
wood, heaths, and other wild or poor lands, towns, villages, and 
cultivated land. In many parts the woodlands were nothing more 
than the strips of wood belonging to the manors within the forest, 
and in such parts there was little or nothing to distinguish land 
within the forest from that outside. Guest, however, assumes that 
all the land within these forests was under trees, and he increases 
the area of the forests occasionally so as to fill in the space between 
rivers. Even if it were possible to believe that the outlines thus 
obtained represented the state of the country in the sixth century, 
it would still be difficult to believe that all these woodlands were 
such impassable barriers to semi-barbarous invaders as they are 
assumed to have been. Green, with his love of the picturesque, 
has greedily seized upon this theory of impassable woodland belts, 
and he has found a host of imitators. It has become common and 
indeed irksome to read how the English invader was kept at bay 
by a belt of woodland, until he finally did what he apparently might 
have done earlier—that is, he ‘dashes through the brake’ and 
surprises the too confiding Briton. 

Ancient fortifications are a still more uncertain foundation for 
the reconstruction of the lost history of the sixth century. It is 
impossible to establish the date of the erection of these works in 
the vast majority of cases, or even to feel any confidence in the 
ascription of them to Britons, Saxons, Danes, and so on, in which 
antiquaries have so much delighted. To illustrate the risk of writing 
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history from early fortifications it is not necessary to go beyond 
the ‘ Origines Celticae.’ Guest adopted the view of Stukeley that 
the Bokerly Dykes, part of the series of entrenchments upon which 
that credulous writer bestowed the name of Belgic Dykes, were the 
work of the Belgae before the invasion of the Romans, and that 
they marked their boundaries. Guest builds largely upon this 
conclusion in his paper on the date of Stonehenge and on the 
West-Saxon conquest. Yet the patient excavations of General 
Pitt-Rivers have shown by the irrefragable evidence of Roman 
coins that these fortifications were not erected until the fifth century 
of the Christian era. 

Local names are scarcely more satisfactory. It is not until 
centuries after the dates dealt with by Guest that we get any 
documentary proof of the existence of these names, and the great 
majority of them are not recorded until after the Norman Conquest. 
This long interval of time leaves. open the door for many possibilities 
in connexion with them. A great part is played in Guest’s papers 
by names apparently compounded of the names of the English and 
Welsh. But even if all these names had an ethnic reference it 
is obvious that they may refer to events of later date than those 
with which he unreservedly connected them. It may be doubted 
whether the West-Saxons called themselves English or Angles 
in the sixth century. Guest endeavours to meet this objection by 
drawing attention to the use of both names in the laws of King 
Ine.2 But these are of considerably later date, and, as they are 
known only through the medium of King Alfred’s laws, there is 
a possibility that these denominations are not due to Ine. Of the 
names cited by Guest one only is an undoubted compound of the 
name of the Angles,‘ whilst some of them have clearly no reference 
whatever to them. Guest does not seem to have realised that 
there was no genitive plural in -s in Old English, and, as there is no 
proof that the singular of an ethnic name could be used for the 
plural, as it is in modern English by a sort of personification, we 
may erase from the list all names involving a genitive in -s. It is 
difficult to believe that the invaders distinguished trivial features 
or settlements on portions only of their temporary frontiers by their 
national name, and that such names survived after the frontier had 
advanced by many successive stages out of sight. Such names as 
English Bicknor and Welsh Bicknor are of later origin, and are not 
parallel to the uses assumed by Guest. It is possible that some 
of these names in Engle- are derived from men named Engel, for the 
word was in use for forming personal names among most of the 
Germanic peoples, although there is no instance except in local 


3 Origines Celticae, ii. 190. 
* That is, Englefield, near Reading, which is mentioned in the chronicle under 871 
as ‘ Englafeld,’ and is translated by Florence of Worcester as ‘ Anglorum Campus.’ 
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names of its use in England before the Franco-Norman Ingelrams, 
Ingelvics, and Ingelberts arrived. It is in non-Anglian districts that 
we should expect to meet with it, just as it is in Anglian districts 
that names compounded with Sexe (‘Saxon’) occur. The case is 
even less clear in regard to Wealh, ‘Welshman,’ for that was 
extensively used in Old English personal names, as in continental 
Germanic names, and we have clear proofs of the use of the 
single-stem hypocoristic form Wealh in Old English names. This 
word also meant a ‘serf,’ and hence in some cases local names 
compounded with it may represent settlements of serfs, just as 
Charlton and Carlton derive their names from dwellings of ‘ churls.’ 
But with Guest local names compounded with Wealh are made to 
refer to the Welsh, and the date of their imposition is restricted 
to the period with which he was dealing. 

Scarcely less important than these names in his scheme are 
words which he considers to mean ‘ boundary,’ and in like manner 
all possibility of the boundaries being other than those of the 
expanding West-Saxon kingdom in the sixth century is ignored. 
It is not certain that any one of the names used by him 
does mean ‘boundary.’ Thus mere is taken by him to represent 
the O.E. gemere, which is never used absolutely in the charters. 
He passes over the great probability that the word may represent 
the O.E. mere, ‘lake.’ It is certainly remarkable that in three out 
of four of the places in Domesday called Mere, Mera a lake still 
exists, or is known to have existed.’ From his maps it is evident 
that Guest also considered oare to mean ‘ boundary,’ but the O.E. 
ora really meant ‘bank, shore.’ He explains by impossible 
philology other words as meaning ‘ boundary,’ and even the Norman 
Devises is brought into his service. He assumes that the memory that 
this district was in the sixth century a borderland between the West 
Saxons and the British lingered on locally long enough to confer 
this name upon the castle, and Devizes accordingly is marked as an 
evidence of the sixth-century boundary. But the greatest part of 
all is played by the numerous Grim’s Ditches in the south of 
England, which he regards as meaning ‘ boundary ditch.’ The 
evidence adduced by him in support of this explanation is wholly 
illusory. Itis nothing but a comparison with ‘ what appear to be its 
correlatives ’—namely ‘the Icelandic greini [sic], “ to separate,” with 
which must be connected the German gréinze [sic], “a boundary ;” 
the Swedish ren and German rain, “ the boundary of a field,” and 
perhaps the A.S. rima, ‘a margin.” ’® Now these words are philo- 
logically unrelated to one another; the German grenze is a loan 
word from Slavonic; the Icelandic greina is derived from grein, 


5 These are Meare in Somerset, Mere in Rosthorn, co. Chester, and Meer in Meer- 
town, co. Stafford. The fourth is Mere, co. Wilts. 
* Origines Celticae, ii. 149, note 1. 
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which does not mean ‘boundary’ but ‘branch,’ and hence ‘ division ; ’ 
and the Swedish ren and German rain mean primarily a grass balk 
in an open field. The only other proof vouchsafed is the occurrence 
of Grimsetene gemere in a Worcester text,’ and the conclusion that 
it must have meant the ‘inhabitants of the boundary.”* Assuming 
that grim was here a natural feature in the perambulation, it does 
not follow that it. was a boundary.’ But there remains the great 
philological difficulty of the presence of the personal genitive -es in 
Grimes dic. The O.E. form of composition of this hypothetical 
grim, a‘ boundary,’ and dic would have been grim-dic. The genitive 
would be as unusual and unnecessary in such a compound as it 


would be in modern English ‘border-land, ‘march-land,’ or 
‘frontier district.’ 


Quite as unsatisfactory as the philology is the use by Guest of 
passages in the chroniclers. Freeman has described Thierry and 
Palgrave as never making a statement for which they could not 
give chapter and verse in some form, ‘ but both of them were too 
apt to catch at any statement which seemed at all to support their 
several theories, without always stopping to reflect whether such 
statements came from contemporary chronicles or charters or from 
careless and ill-informed compilers three or four centuries later.’ !' 
This description applies to Guest’s methods, with the difference 
that the interval between the period he is dealing with and 
the chroniclers cited by him is much greater, and that many of 
them are using the fictitious history of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


? Cartularium Saxonicum, iii. 534, 10, a.v. 969, relating to Witley, co. Worcester. 

5 Orig. Celt. ii. 150. He also alludes to Graeme’s Dyke, the name of the Wall of 
Antoninus. Graeme or Graham can hardly be the same word as ‘ Grim.’ 

® As the adjoining parish of Grimley appears as ‘Grimanleah’ (Cart. Saz. ii. 
55, 17, and ‘Grimanleh’ in Domesday, i. 173b, col. 2, by a rare copying of the 
English spelling of the original return), and as a®‘Grimman-hill’ is also mentioned 
in or near it (Heming, ed. Hearne, p. 257; Domesday, i..172b, col. 2, ‘Gremanhil’), 
it is obvious, from the hypocoristic gemination of the m, that ‘Grimma’ was an 
early owner of the land, and it is therefore probable that ‘Grimsetene’ is miscopied 
from ‘ Grimes-setena.’ ‘Grimma’ and ‘Grim’ might be used indifferently; hence 
we get a ‘Grimes-hyll’ at Hallow, which can hardly be other than the ‘Grimman- 
hyl’ cited above. In the boundaries given in Cart. Saa. i. 496, 33, there is probably 
an omission of a substantive ‘ hyll’ or ‘léah’ after ‘Griman.’ With the Danish in- 
vaders Grim was a somewhat common name, and there can be little doubt that many 
local names in Grim—such as Grimsby, Grimston, and Grimsthorpe—are derived 
from owners bearing this name. As Danish housecarls were settled even in southern 
counties, the possibility of a local name in Grims- being derived from the Danish 
name cannot be excluded. 

© « Grimes dic ’ must either be derived from a man named Grim, in which case we 
are met with the difficulty of accounting for its wide diffusion, or from some unrecorded 
mythical or divine figure, who was perhaps connected with ditches. If there were 
any evidence that Woden was also known among the pagan English as Grim, as he 
was among the Norsemen, we might conclude that ‘Grimes-dic’ was merely the 
equivalent of ‘ Wodnes-dic.’ The Devil’s Dyke, occasionally met with as the name of 
ditches, may be compared. The works were considered as superhuman. 

Norman Conquest, i. p. xv. 
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Although Guest realised that Henry of Huntingdon amplified from 
his own imagination the barren annals derived from the ‘Old 
English Chronicle,’ he frequently cites him without any reserve."* 
We are told that the dates in Roger of Wendover ‘may be of 
service,’ ‘* and they are advanced as trustworthy, and important 
conclusions are based upon them."® Yet there can be no question 
that these dates are entirely worthless. The St. Albans compila- 
tion, the work here referred to as ‘Wendover,’ who, like Matthew of 
Paris, merely embodied it in his work, adopted the absurd stories 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth as genuine history, and worked them in 
with the material derived from English sources. It is from the 
latter that most of the dates, which are absent in Geoffrey’s work, 
are derived either directly or by inference. Some of them are 
clearly inventions by the compiler in order to piece his materials 
together in chronological order. Worse even than this is the use 
of Thomas Rudborne’s ‘ History of Winchester Priory,’ a fifteenth- 
century compilation that contains almost as many inventions as 
Geoffrey’s more famous work.'® Whether Rudborne derived these 
from the authorities that he cites or added them himself is of little 
moment. Besides William of Malmesbury, the ‘ Polyehronicon,’ and 
the ‘Flores Historiarum’ (that is, another form of the St. Albans 
compilation) he quotes mysterious writers, such as Girardus 
Cornubiensis, ‘ De Gestis Regum West-Saxonum’ " and ‘ De Gestis 
Britonum,’ '* Vigilantius, ‘De Basilica Sancti Petri (Wintoniensis),’'® 
Moracius, antiquorum Britannorum conscriptor,® and Volensis, 
‘De Laude Britonum.’* The trail of Geoffrey of Monmouth is 
discernible in most of these.” Little better is the fourteenth- 
century ‘Eulogium Historiarum,’ upon which Guest founds most 
important conclusions.” Even the sixteenth-century Italians, Biondo 
2 Orig. Celt. ii. 164. 


13 Ibid. pp. 179, 180, 184. Cf. p. 285. ™ Tbid. ii. 164. 

'8 Ibid. pp. 174, 194. 16 Ibid. pp. 180, 187. 

7 Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 189, 193, 201, 204, 206, 227. Girard seems to have 
been a real person, and not, as suggested by Bishop Tanner, a perverted form of 
Giraldus Cambrensis. In the Liber de Hyda, p. 111, he is quoted for the restoration 
of the university of Cambridge by Edward the Elder, which story sufficiently stamps 
his character. It is not surprising after thjs to find that he relates as history the 
duel of Guy of Warwick with the Danish giant Colbrand in the reign of Ethelstan 
(ibid. p. 118; Hearne, Chronicon de Dunstaple, p. 147). 

'’ Anglia Sacra, pp. 180, 186. 

'® Ibid. pp. 180, 186, 189, 192, 199, 203, 205, 206, 210, 215, 223, 226. He is cited 
by the compiler of the Liber de Hyda, pp. 7, 21. 

” Anglia Sacra, i. 182. 2" Ibid. i. 183. 

*2 Rudborne, however, critically examines and rejects some of Geoffrey’s tales 
about Arthur (p. 189). The Florentius cited by him from a Florarium Historiale 
(pp. 190, 192, 193) is clearly not Florence of Worcester. This unknown Florentius is 
cited by the Liber de Hyda, p. 11, for the foundation of the University of Cambridge 
in 394 B.c. Rudborne alludes to a Concordantia Historiarum, or Chronicarum, or 
Chronicantium, which was arranged in lexicographical order. 

*3 See below, p. 639. 
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(of Forli) and Polydore Vergil, are used as authorities for the history 
of Britain in the sixth century.* By their side the ‘Flemish 
chronicler Sigebert ’” is a respectable authority, as he wrote only 
some six hundred years after the events for which he is vouched. 
An example of Guest’s methods of dealing with historical 
evidence may be found in his paper on the ‘ Early English Settle- 


* Orig. Celt. ii. 184. 

2} Ibid. Sigebert of Gembloux died in 1112. In piecing together the materials 
for his universal chronicle he displayed considerable carelessness in regard to dates. 
Many of those given by him are, as his editor, L. C. Bethmann, has remarked (apud 
Pertz, Monwm. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, vi. 276-7), purely arbitrary, and his dates 
prior to the eleventh century are of scarcely any authority. Yet he is cited by Guest 
to support his identification of Ambrosius Aurelianus with the Natanleod, whose death 
is recorded in the Chronicle under 508. Guest takes the date assigned by Wendover 
for the accession of Ambrosius as 464 (whereas it is really 465), alters it to 463, 
adduces Sigebert to prove that Ambrosius reigned forty-five years, deducts this period 
from 508, and so arrives again at 463. He then tells us that ‘the coincidence of 
dates seems almost to demonstrate the identity of Natanleod and Ambrosius’ (p. 184). 
All this is so carefully arranged as to have the air of demonstration, but upon exami- 
nation the whole case crumbles to pieces. The passage in Wendover is taken word for 
word from Geoffrey of Monmouth, who as usual gives no dates (lib. viii. caps. 1-3). 
The date is therefore an invention of the twelfth-century St. Albans compiler. The 
passage from Sigebert occurs under 446, a date that he evidently obtained by de- 
ducting three years from 449, the year given by Beda, Hist. Eccl. i.c.15. This 
deduction was made on the strength of Beda’s ‘ante paucos sane adventus eorum 
(seid. Saxonum] annos,’ c. 17, which is intended to give the date of the mission of 
Germanus and Lupus to Britain. Sigebert begins under 446 with this mission, 
gives an account of the Alleluia victory, from Beda’s c. 20, and then continues: 
‘Britanni, qui per tot annos expositi fuerant praedae et hostium ludibrio, Anglos 
invitant a Germania. Angli Britanniam veniunt, eamque ab hostibus tutam faciunt 
esse; non multo post eam sibi vindicant. Ambrosium Aurelianum sibi Britanni 
regem statuunt, eiusque ductu per annos xlv. vario belli eventu contra Anglos con- 
fligunt’ (M.G.H. vi. 309, 9). This is certainly derived from Beda’s fifteenth and six- 
teenth chapters, and contains echoes of his phraseology. The statement that the 
Britons made Ambrosius king is a not unnatural deduction from Beda’s reference 
to his ‘occisis parentibus regium nomen et insigne ferentibus’ (c. 16), while the 
‘ vario belli eventu’ is obviously the ‘ex eo tempore nunc cives, nunc hostes vincebant ’ 
of Beda, who copied it from Gildas. Sigebert has clearly taken his forty-five years 
of Ambrosius’s reign from the sentence immediately following: ‘usque ad annum 
obsessionis Badonici montis, quando non minimas eisdem hostibus strages dabant, 
quadragesimo circiter et quarto anno adventus eorum in Britanniam.’ Sigebert 
records under 491, on the basis of this forty-five years, the complete conquest of 
Britain by the Angles. It is now plain that his authority for assigning a reign of 
this length to Ambrosius is nothing but a misunderstanding of Beda. Guest’s other 
arguments for the identity of Ambrosius and Natanleod are even weaker than this. 
They consist of the suggestion that ‘ Natan-leod’ is compounded of O.E. ‘ léod,’ which 
in poetry means ‘ prince,’ and must have been a word familiar to the authors of the 
chronicles and to the transcribers, and the Old Welsh ‘nawt’ (‘sanctuary’), which 
he says, merely to suit his argument, would have been taken over into O.E. as 
‘Nat-e,’ gen. ‘ Nat-an;’ that the sanctuary was a monastery at Amesbury, for whose 
existence there is no better authority than the Welsh triads, wherein it is called ‘ the 
choir of Ambrosius ;’ and that the ‘lord of the sanctuary ’ was therefore Ambrosius. 
It is satisfactory to note that Green rejected this tissue of absurdities. According to 
Gildas, cc. 25, 26, the date of Ambrosius was some time before the battle of Mons 
Badonicus, which, as we shall see, he places within a year or two of 500. Ambrosius 
can, therefore, hardly be the Natanleod of 508. 
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ments in South Britain,’ which is accompanied with a map pur- 
porting to show the land occupied by the Britons and the Saxons 
in the year 520. This is the date that he fixes for the battle of 
Mons Badonicus. Our sole record of this battle is the obscure 
passage in Gildas, c. 26, usque ad annum obsessionis Badonici 
Montis . . . quique quadragesimus quartus ut novi orditur annus 
mense iam emenso, qui et meae nativitatis est. This Beda read as 
meaning forty-four years from the arrival.of the Saxons, which 
would fix the date about 493. If it refers to the time that elapsed 
between Gildas’s birth and the date when he wrote this work, as 
Mommsen suggests,” there is some uncertainty as to the date ; 
but, as King Maglocunus, who is upbraided by Gildas, died in 547, 
according to the usual interpretation of the dates in the ‘ Annales 
Cambriae,’*’ it would seem that Gildas was born about the year 
500. Consequently such evidence as we have points to a date 
‘ considerably earlier than 520 for the siege of Mons Badonicus. 
Guest, after alluding to a treaty between Arthur and Cerdic, which 
he accepts on the authority of so worthless a writer as Thomas 
Rudborne,* quotes Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon’ for its terms. This 
fourteenth-century writer tells us that Arthur, about twenty-six 
years after the arrival of Cerdic, gave to him out of weariness 
Hampshire and Somerset, and bestowed upon them the name of 
Wessex.” Guest says nothing of the doubtful way in which 
Higden, who displays really remarkable critical powers for his time 
in dealing with the fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth,‘° introduces 
this passage. It is obvious that the unnamed chroniclers mentioned 
by Higden were engaged upon the hopeless task of reconciling the 
stories of Geoffrey and the Arthurian accretions with the English 
authorities ; that the story of Arthur’s resigning these two counties 
out of ennui is merely a clumsy attempt to harmonise the uncon- 
querable power ascribed to him with the statement that Cerdic 
became king of Wessex in his time; and that the date is founded 
upon the entry in the Chronicle recording the commencement of 
the realm of Wessex in 519, which is twenty-four years after the 
date ascribed for their arrival in Britain. Guest also quotes 
Roger of Wendover (i.e. the St. Albans compilation) for the year 
520 for Mons Badonicus,* but the evidence of the compilation is 
discounted by the fact that it is hereabouts relying almost exclu- 


26 Chronica Minora, iii. 8 (‘Monumenta Germaniae Historica ’). 

27 These annals commence with an ‘annus primus,’ which is not defined, but is 
usually taken to have been 444. 

*8 Orig. Celt. ii. 187. At p. 193 the Isle of Wight is held to be ‘one of those 
wasted districts which were yielded up to Cerdic after the battle of Mount Badon.’ 
As this was a British victory, according to Gildas, the sole original authority for it, it 
is difficult to realise the magnanimity of the conquerors here imagined. 

*® Higden, v. 330 (Rolls series). % Tbid. p. 334. 

| Orig. Celt. ii. 187. 
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sively upon Geoffrey of Monmouth, who practically gives no dates. 
One of his few dates is that of the death of Arthur in 542. As 
the very late Welsh chronicle, the ‘ Brut y Tywysogion,’ says that 
Arthur died twenty years after Mons Badonicus, Guest does not 
scruple to cite its testimony for fixing the date of that battle in 
520, and upon this evidence he thinks that ‘ we have ground for 
believing that this celebrated battle did really take place in the 
year following that in which Cerdic became king.’ These ‘ authori- 
ties,’ with Nennius and the ‘ Annales Cambriae,’ a tenth-century 
work largely founded upon the work ascribed to him,* are held to 
be sufficient to prove that Arthur was the leader of the Britons at 
Mons Badonicus.* On the authority of Wendover his accession is 
accepted as taking place in 516.* 

Not only does the date of Mons Badonicus obtained in this 
unscientific manner form the basis of his map and paper, but both 
map and paper very largely turn upon the identification of Mons 
Badonicus with Badbury Rings, in Dorset. We have no indication 
of the site of this battle; so little indeed that Skene made out 
a plausible case for locating it in the lowlands of Scotland.*’ 
Guest decides that Mons Badonicus was ‘so called from the baths 
(Welsh badon) in its neighbourhood,’ and he identifies it with 
Badbury, although ‘no Roman baths have yet been discovered in 
the neighbourhood.’ * He was aware that Badbury occurs in the 
Chronicle under 901 as et Baddan-byrig, but he attempts to derive 
this from O.E. b@%, ‘ bath,’ by remarking that ‘in Hampshire and 
its neighbourhood the final and medial th was often pronounced d ; 
hence, if there were Roman baths near Badbury, the locality would 
probably be called Badde.’ The explanation looks suspiciously 
like one invented for the occasion. It is quite immaterial what the 
Hampshire dialect did in later times; what is wanted is proof that 

® Hist. Britonum, xi. c. 2. 33 Orig. Celt. ii. 187. 

* A. de la Borderie, in Revue Celtique, vi. 2, points out that the compiler of the 
Annales has transferred to Mons Badonicus, which in Nennius is the twelfth of Arthur’s 
battles, some of the details in Nennius that relate to the eighth battle. As Mr. 
Egerton Phillimore remarks, this ‘ creates a doubt as to which of these two battles the 
annalist found placed (or reason to place) under 516’ (Owen’s Description of Pem- 
brokeshire, i. 229, n. 3). It also deprives his testimony as to the leadership of Arthur 
at Mons Badonicus of any value it might otherwise have possessed. 

% Orig. Celt. ii. 186. % Ibid. p. 194. 

7 Four Ancient Books of Wales (Edinburgh, 1868), i. 57. He identifies it with 
Bouden Hill, near Linlithgow, which, however, occurs in 1710 in a quotation 
given by him as ‘ Buden,’ so that it would appear to have had ‘u,’ not ‘a,’ in the 
root syllable. . 

8 Orig. Celt. ii. 189. The alleged modern Welsh ‘ baddon’ seems to be derived 
from Bath, O.E. ‘xt BaSon,’ possibly conditioned by its identification with Mons 
Badonicus, and is not a current word for ‘bath.’ In form it is an irregular plural of 
‘badd,’ which is a loan-word from the English ‘ bath.’ For this information I am 
indebted to my friend Professor Rhys. Neither word, therefore, could have existed 


early enough in Welsh to have given name to Mons Badonicus, which only super- 
ficially resembles the late O.E. dat. pl. ‘ BaSan,’ ‘ BaSon,’ earlier ‘ Badum.’ 
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such a change had occurred in the tenth century. No such proof 
is attainable, and it is impossible to believe, in face of the evidence 
of the very great number of West-Saxon texts, that such a change 
cecurred. Guest does not seem to have had any perception that 
the double d meant anything more in Old English than it does in 
modern English. It alone is a very serious obstacle to the deriva- 
tion of Baddan-byrig from Mons Badonicus. The word is, in fact, 
derived from Badda, which was a man’s name. Precisely the same 


form @t Baddan-byrig occurs in a contemporary charter of 944 
as the name of Badby, co. Northampton.” 


Two other important factors in constructing this map of 520 
are the capture of Winchester. by the English in the year of 
Cerdic’s landing, which has no better evidence than an absurd 
calculation in Rudborne,*® and the identification of Cerdicesleah 
with Chearsley, co. Bucks, which involves the transference of the 
name to Bernwood Forest. No valid reason exists for rejecting 
the usual location of Cerdices-leah somewhere near Cerdices-ford, 
Charford, in Hants, and the name of Chearsley was evidently not 
Cerdices-leah.'' Guest leaves Eynsham, Aylesbury, and Bensington 
in the hands of the Britons because their capture is entered in the 
Chronicle under 571, and for similar reasons Salisbury and Barbury 
are also in British possession. The evidence by which he per- 
suades himself that he has identified the British chief assumed 
to be resident at Amesbury is quite inadequate.*® But he makes 


%® Cart. Saz. ii. 540, 8, 31; 542,18. A Baddan-dun in Warwickshire occurs in a 
charter of 704-9; ibid. i. 179, 5, 27. 

® Orig. Celt. ii. 180, 185. 

“From the Domesday form ‘Cerdes-lai’ we may conclude that the O.E. form 
was ‘Ceardes-leah,’ and this is supported by innumerable later instances. In none 
of them is there anything corresponding to the ‘ic’ of ‘ Ceardices-leah.’ 

*® Orig. Celt. ii. 183,195. The ‘Caer Caradoc’ of the lists of British cities is 
identified with Amesbury (which was not a Roman city, the first requirement for the 
identification) on the authority of Caradoc of Llancarvan, who wrote in the twelfth 
century, and of so credulous a person as Owen Pughe, the compiler of the Welsh 
dictionary that has caused so much mischief through its imaginary words and 
meanings (such as ‘andred,’ which duly appears in Guest in several places as 
meaning ‘uninhabited,’ whereas it is merely a figment to explain ‘Anderida;’ 
‘ gwent,’ ‘a champaign,’ which was also accepted by Guest, and has been still further 
popularised by Green; and ‘caint,’ which is also said to mean ‘open country,’ 
whereas it is merely a guess as to the meaning of ‘Cantium,’ although it has been 
adopted by Guest and Green). Then Caradoc, whom Guest identifies with Caradawg 
Vreichvas, a Welsh chieftain of uncertain date (if not entirely mythical), is held to be 
the ‘ prince who gave the name of Caer Caradoc to the stronghold which adjoins to 
Amesbury.’ From this the unsuspecting reader might conclude that there was a 
camp bearing this name near Amesbury. The camp referred to is now known as 
Vespasian’s Camp, a figment of Stukeley’s. Its older name, Fripsbury, is the only 
one known to Camden and Aubrey. But the existence of this Caer Caradog at 
Amesbury, adduced in this misleading way, depends entirely upon the views of ‘the 
best informed Welsh scholars,’ who considered the name to apply to thé earthworks 
immediately adjoining Amesbury (p. 265). This is not an unfair specimen of many 
other arguments in these extraordinary essays. 
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Amesbury British on the strength of this, although he is compelled 
to restrict the brave British chieftain to a small angle of land that 
it would be hardly possible to defend. 

The only evidence discernible beyond these points and the lines 
of Grim’s Ditches, Aves Ditch, and Grimsbury Castle is the occur- 
rence of a Wealas-huth (= O.E. *Weales-hyS) and Weala geat in 
a very late and corrupt copy of the boundaries of Chertsey.** The 
former embodies the genitive singular, and can therefore at once be 
excised. The latter is explained as ‘ Welshmen’s road,’ although 
geat had never this meaning in O.E. Englefield by Egham and 
Englemoor or Englemere, the name of a lake near Ascot, are 
further evidences of the boundary. In default of early forms of 
the names their derivation from the Angles is not free from 
doubt. Another point is obtained by the impossible explanation of 
Theale as a form of ‘dole,’ and the explanation of the latter as 
‘boundary.’ “* A Weala brucg at Brimpton affords another indica- 
tion of the boundary,* and another is found in the very doubtful 
assumption that Mare Ridge, in Upton Nervet, is derived from 
mere, ‘boundary.’ Wallingford is also held, although with some 
hesitation, to derive its name from the Britons; but it is quite 
certain that it does not.” Inglesham, in Lechlade, is treated as a 
record of the English, but, as its O.E. form was Incgenes-ham,“’ 
derived from a man’s name, we may safely cross this off the map. 
Then ‘ Ingleford or Hungerford’ and Inglewood, near Hungerford, 
are adduced.** From this region we get no indications in local names 


8 Cart. Saz. i. 57, 27, 30. 

Orig. Celt. ii. 191, where we are told that ‘in the old Hampshire dialect th was 
often substituted for initial d, as thar, there, thoth, &c., for dare, dear, den, doth, &c. 
Theale seems to be the provincial pronunciation of dole, a boundary.’ The philo- 
logist will not need any comments to see the absurdity of this. It is one of many 
similar instances of perversion of meanings to fit theory, for ‘dole’ never meant 
‘ boundary,’ but ‘ part,’ ‘ division.’ 

Cart. Sax. ii. 559, 29. 

© It occurs as ‘ Wealingaford’ in the Chronicle and elsewhere. The suffix 
‘.inga’ is out of place in an ethnic name, and there can be little doubt that ‘ Wealinga- 
ford’ derives its name from a man named ‘ Wealh.’ A ‘ Wealingaham,’ a similar 
formation, occurs in the boundaries of Knoyle, co. Wilts, in Cart. Sac. iii. 16, 33. 
This is to the east of the Welsh boundary assigned hereabouts by Guest. 

“ It occurs in 965-71 as ‘Incgenesham’ (Cart. Saz. iii. 432, 9) and in 995 as 
‘Inggenesham’ (Codex Diplomaticus, vi. 131, 15, 25). Cf. also Liber de Hyda, 
p. 255, where it is copied ‘Igeneshamme’ from the will of Ealdorman /thelmer, 
who died in 982 (cf. p. 218 and Chronicle C). This is instructive, for the name occurs 
in Domesday, the Pipe Rolls, and later records as ‘Inglesham.’ It is possible that a 
similar corruption has occurred in some of the other names in ‘ Ingles.’ 

“© Whatever may be the source of Camden’s statement that Hungerford was 
anciently called Ingleford, it is certainly wrong, for ‘Hungreford’ appears in a fine 
of 1199 (Fines, sive Pedes Finiwm, p. 101), in the Close Rolls for 1205 (p. 29 a), in 
the Charter Rolls for 1215 (p. 218 a), &c. An Everard de Hungreford, who derived his 
name from this place, is mentioned in the Pipe Rolls for 11 Henry II and succeeding 
years. There is probably some confusion with the Domesday ‘ Ingefiot,’ ‘ Inglefol,’ 
and ‘ Ingheflot,’ which occurs as ‘ Hingelflod’ in 1199 (Rot. Chart. p. 14a), and is now 
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beyond Oare and Fisherton-de-la-Mere (where the surname is that 
of a post-Norman family who owned it),*® and Britford and Sher- 
field English. The boundary is placed halfway between these two 
latter places, evidently on the assumption that the English goes 
back to the sixth century. But it is only another instance of 
Guest being misled by the addition of a much later lord’s surname 
to the village name.*° 


We may now turn to Guest’s paper on the ‘ Welsh and Eng- 
lish Boundaries after the Battle of Bath, a.v. 577.’ The map 
appended to it represents the Britons as in possession of Somerset 
south of the Axe,*' and of a long strip of land ‘ some fifty miles long 
by fourteen broad,’ ‘projecting from Wookey to Braden Forest. It 
is, in fact, the valley of the Frome and the Avon, between the Wilt- 
shire Downs and Bath. This tongue of land is supposed to be 
impassable woodland, and the English conquest consequently pro- 
ceeds along two sides of a triangle formed by Roman roads, the 
base of which lies between Bath and Marlborough. Guest re- 
marks that ‘it may be thought strange that the Welsh should 
retain’ this tongue of land ‘in the midst of a country that had 


Inglewood in Kintbury. It is probable that ‘ * Engel-flod’ was the name of the brook 
by Inglewood, and that ‘Engel’ has nothing whatever to do with the Angles, for 
‘Angil,’ ‘Engil’- occur as continental German river names (see Férstemann, 
Altdeutsches Namenbuch, ii. 84). To this also may be referred the Wiltshire 
Ingleburn, which Guest unhesitatingly connects with the Angles, and the Devonshire 
Englebourne. 

” Cf. Patent Rolls, 1290, p. 335, grant by Philip son and heir of John de la Mare 
of the advowson of Fisherton. The family name seems to be derived from ‘ mere’ 
(lake), either through the Norman cognate ‘mare’ or the English ‘ mere.’ In the 
Nomina Villarum in 1316 the village appears as Fisherton Babington. 

8 In the Nomina Villarum the lady of Shirefelde (which has no addition) is 
returned as Alina la Engleys. 

5! This is because he believes the stories that Glastonbury was a British monas- 
tery. He states that it was known ‘by the Welsh, as early as the sixth century, as 
Ynis Wytrin--that is, the glass island ’—on the authority of William of Malmesbury’s 
Gesta Regum, i. ec. 27-8, and he accepts the charter of 601 given in this author’s De 
Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesiae, ed. Hearne, p. 48, and endeavours to identify the 
nameless king of Damnonia, who is alleged to have granted by it the ‘ five hides’ (!) 
called ‘ Yniswitrin’ (Orig. Celt. ii. 65, 270). At the former page, by aid of the non- 
existent ‘ Anglo-Saxon thing, “a council, a place of meeting,’’’ he manages to explain 
the ‘ Glestings ’ of ‘ Glestingabyrig’ as ‘the buildings used for public purposes, whose 
walls were vitrified.’ The ‘ Yniswitrin’ is an obviously late and erroneous translation 
of ‘Glestinga,’ which has been associated with O.E. ‘gles’ (glass), and arises from 
the attempts to connect Glastonbury with the Arthurian cycle (cf. Rhys, The 
Arthurian Legend, p. 328 sqq.) William of Malmesbury, in his Gesta Pontificum, 
§ 91, ascribes the first foundation of the monastery to King Ine, thus agreeing with 
the Chronicle. Unfortunately William allowed himself to become an active agent 
in the dissemination of the lying history of this pretended British monastery, whose 
founder was Joseph of Arimathea. For the growth of this mythical history see 
Stubbs, Memorials of St. Dunstan, p. xxviii, n. 3, and p. 1xxx sqqg. This ridiculous 
‘Yniswitrin’ appears in the map of Britain in 597 given in the first volume of 


Freeman’s Norman Conquest, which faithfully reproduces the results of Guest’s paper 
on the boundaries in 577. 
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become English territory.’** In justification he alleges ‘ that 
everything tends to show us that these anomalies were of frequent 
occurrence in the territorial arrangements of the period;’ but 
no proof of this is given. Not only Bath but the Mendips are 
assigned to the West-Saxons, and this is ascribed to Ceawlin’s 
insisting upon retaining the lead mines in some unrecorded peace 
negotiations. So enamoured is Guest of his imaginary history 
that he says, ‘If it were conceded to him [Ceawlin], no line of 
demarcation could be drawn which would more neatly or more 
effectually secure his object than the one we have been describing.’ * 
Yet the map shows a Roman road proceeding along the base of the 
triangle, a feature that lessens the impassability of the land assigned 
to the Britons. Guest does not explain why the heathen monarch 
should attach so much importance to the lead mines. He refers 
to the great value in which lead was held ‘in times immediately 
preceding those we are treating of,’ * which is not to the point. 
After referring to the battle of Fethanleah, which he persuaded 
himself was so far north as Cheshire,** he comes to the conclusion 


8 Orig. Celt. ii. 255. Green, Making of England, p. 129, describes ‘ this wedge of 
unconquered ground’ as running up into West-Saxon territory ‘for the next hundred 
years.’ Yet we find Cenwealh fighting at Bradford-on-Avon in 652, in the heart of 
this imaginary wedge of unconquered land. 

33 Orig. Celt. ii. 249. 4 Tbid. 

55 Ibid. pp. 288,314. His identification of Fethanleah with Faddiley has been 
accepted by Freeman and Green and others, but there is no case for it. We have no 
indication whatever of the site of this battle. The basis of Guest’s identification is the 
Welsh elegy on the death ofa Kyndilan at or near Pengwern (Shrewsbury). No indica- 
tion of date exists beyond its ascription to Llywarch Hen, who is assumed to have lived 
in the sixth century. The text and ascription depend upon thirteenth-century MSS. (see 
. Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, p. 2). Sharon Turner had already connected this 
elegy with the king Condidan, whose death with two other Welsh ‘kings’ is recorded 
in the Chronicle at the battle of Dyrham in 577. But Guest rejects this identifica- 
tion (Orig. Celt. ii. 283) on the ground that Condidan and Kyndilan are said to have 
been slain at different places. This contention is surely fatal to his whole paper 
on the English conquest of the Severn valley in the sixth century, for with the 
severance of Kyndilan from the Condidan in the Chronicle disappears all reason 
for ascribing the sack of Pengwern to Ceawlin. Yet it is regarded by Guest as 
the work of Ceawlin solely on the basis of the entry in the Chronicle, which, how- 
ever, does mention the sack of many towns by the West-Saxon king. Guest having, 
as he thinks, proved that Ceawlin was at Shrewsbury, secures a very necessary point 
for bridging over the distance between Dyrham and Cheshire. This method of 
founding one guess upon another, and then using the second to prove the truth of 
the first, is a common device in these papers. Guest concludes that Ceawlin met 
with a reverse at Fethanleah, which at p. 289 is supposed to have been the result of 
his officers pushing on into the Vale Royal without orders. To support his view he 
‘would willingly receive’ the details of this battle given by Henry of Huntingdon. 
Now it is obvious that, if Fethanleah was the site of a defeat inflicted upon the 
West-Saxons that caused their king to withdraw in anger to his own kingdom, the 
name must have been one conferred by the raiders upon the site of their defeat, 
and therefore one that would not be taken up and preserved by the victorious 
Britons. Moreover the Britons must have handed over this English name to the 
later Anglian conquerors of Cheshire. Is this at all probable? The name has 
every appearance of being a temporary one, for it is, to all appearances, a compound 
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that the site of the battle of Wodnesbeorh, recorded in the Chronicle 
under 591, was ‘ beyond all question Wanborough, near Swindon.’ 
This forms one of the twa ‘ fixed points’ *’ upon which the whole 
paper hinges. He contrives to identify Wodnesburh [sic] with 
Wanborough by pointing out that the s might disappear, and that 
then ‘ Wanborough would be the modern corruption of Wodenburgh 
[stc], just as Wansdyke is of Wodnes-dic,’ ** &c. But he had only 
to turn to the Domesday to see that Wanborough is not a modern 
form. It there oeeursas Wemberge, and that or Wanberge is the 
form it usually appears under in medieval records. A corruption 
from Wodnes to Wan so early as the eleventh century is impossible. 
Any doubt that Wanborough might perchance be an 0.E. Wodnes- 
burh must disappear before the O.E. form of the name, which has 
been overlooked owing to Mr. Birch’s erroneous reference of the 
charter in which it occurs to Hampshire. The charter is a grant 
of land et Wenbeorgan to Winchester priory,” which appears in 
Domesday as the owner of Wanborough.® The identification is 
made certain by the occurrence in the boundaries of the Icknield 
Way, a continuation of the well-known Berkshire road, in which 
county it is recorded at an early date. When to this may be added 
that a Wiltshire Wodnesbeorh is also recorded in two charters that 
have in like manner been erroneously assigned to Hampshire by 
Kemble and Birch,*' we may say that ‘ beyond all question ’ Wodnes- 


of ‘fé¥a,’ gen. ‘ f@San’ (‘a band or troop of foot soldiers’), and ‘léah,’ which has pro- 
bably its older meaning of ‘ wood.’ Moreover, although Guest is so confident about 
the agreement between Faddiley and Fethanleah, they do not correspond accurately. 
Nothing need be said of the blundering manner in which he tries to account for the 
change of ‘5’ to ‘d’ (p. 288), as the real difficulty is with the root vowel. Faddiley 
occurs in 1271 as ‘ Fadile’ (Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the Public Record Office, 
B 3624) and as ‘ Fadilegh,’ ‘Fadelegh,’ within the next few years (Twenty-sixth 
Report of the Deputy-Keeper, appendix, pp. 49, 53, 95, 96, 100, &c.) From ‘ sméthe’ 
(‘smooth’) we obtain numerous ‘ Smithfields,’ a ‘ Smetholt,’ ‘ Smethwick,’ ‘ Smedley,’ 
&c., but no ‘ Smaddiley.’ 

56 Orig. Celt. ii. 244. On the strength of this identification, Guest persuaded 
himself that Wanborough was the key of Wessex (p. 245), which is adopted by Green 
(Making of England, p. 208). But itis going too far to state, with the former, that ‘ it 
was always at Wodensburgh [sic] that the kings of Wessex stood on their defence’ 
against Mercia (p. 243), for Wodnesbeorh, or Woddesbeorh is mentioned only on the 
present occasion and in 715, when a battle between King Ine of Wessex and King 
Ceolred of Mercia is recorded. The Mercians are not mentioned in connexion with 
the earlier battle. 

3? Orig. Celt. ii. 253. 88 Ibid. p. 244. 

3° Cart. Sax. ii. 78, 7, 23; 79, 3, 28; 80, 24. The form is dat. pl. But the 
dat. singular occurs in the Domesday form; in the Rot. Curiae Regis, 1 Richard I 
(Mpe Roll Society), p. 92, as ‘ Wenberge ;’ and in 1226 in the Excerpta e Rot. Finium, 
i. 139, as ‘ Wamberg’.’ 

® Vol. i. p. 65b, col 2. : 

%! Cart. Sam. i. 542, 22; ii. 208, 9. The boundaries are those of a place called 
‘ #weltun, which has been identified with Alton (‘ Zweltun’), co. Hants. But the 
monks of Winchester, to whom the grants are made, possessed land at Alton Priors, 
co. Wilts, and it is to this place that the charters relate. Both texts mention a 
‘Wodnes beorh’ at the commencement of the perambulation, and a ‘ Tesan-’ or 
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beorh was not Wanborough. With it breaks down one of the 
‘ fixed points’ upon which Guest’s paper depends. 

Nor is his second ‘fixed point’ any more stable. From the 
fourteenth-century ‘Eulogium Historiarum,’ which was written 
probably at Malmesbury, he quotes a story that Meildulph, the 
alleged founder of Malmesbury Abbey, came to England and took 
up his quarters under the castle of Bladon, ‘ which in the Saxon 
tongue was called Ingelbourne Castle.’ This castle was built, so 
we are told, by Dunwallo Molmutius 642 years before the Incar- 
nation, and it had survived the surrounding city, which was 
destroyed by alienigenae. ‘The king’s residence and the manor 
belonging to it were, both in pagan and Christian times, at Kairdur- 
burgh (Brokenberh). The hermit aforesaid selected for himself a 
hermitage beneath the castellum, having obtained permission from 
the men in charge of it, for there was not much resort of people 
there.’ We are also told that Dunwallo built castles at Laycock 
and ‘ Tetraonburgh,’ which Guest was unable to identify. In the 
Rolls series edition it appears as Tetbury, co. Gloucester, a 
possession of Malmesbury Abbey. These castella of Brokenborough 
and Laycock duly appear on Guest’s map, and are reproduced 
by Green. 

Nothing of this absurd story is known in the earlier Malmesbury 
writers, who cannot be accused of erring through too strict a devotion 
to truth, and there can be little question that it is an invention. 
Although Guest recognises that the writer of the ‘Eulogium’ 
took ‘his very absurd chronology’ from Geoffrey, he is yet able to 
express an opinion that ‘ no critical reader will doubt that the main 
‘Tesan-med’ at the end, and therefore close to Wodnesbeorh. Towsmead Copse, in 
Alton Priors, preserves this name. Close to it is a hill called Woodborough Hill, 
which one is tempted to identify with ‘Wodnes-beorh.’ It is, however, in the parish 
of Woodborough, which is not a corruption of ‘ Wodnesburgh,’ but from early forms 
clearly represents an O.E. ‘ *Wudu-beorh,’ from the dat. of which Woodborough has 
arisen. The north of the parish of Alton Priors is crossed by the Wansdyke, which 
is mentioned, under the form ‘ Wodnes dic,’ in the adjoining parish of West Overton, 


in a contemporary charter of 937 (Cart. Sax. ii. 447, 30), which also mentions a 
‘ Wodnes denu.’ Malmesbury was probably justified in giving Wodnes-dic as the site 
of Ceawlin’s defeat (Gesta Regum, § 17). 

*® This is regarded by Guest as referring to the English, but it is probably the 
Germanic ‘angil’ that occurs in river-names in England and on the continent (see 
n. 48). 

% Orig. Celt. ii. 251-2. The passage occurs in the Eulogium, i. 224. 

* Vol. ii. p. 236. Mr. Haydon, the editor, has traced this passage to the French 
Brut, which says that ‘Donebaud’ (= Dunwallo) built the towns of Malmesbury, 
Laycock, and Tutbury (vol. ii. p. lxxv,n. 1). The substitution of ‘ Tetbury’ for the 
name of the latter, and of ‘ castle’ for ‘ town,’ is a specimen of the good faith of the 
. author of the Hulogium. With the story about Brokenborough may be compared the 

tale of the imaginary nuns who dwelt near the ‘castellum’ of Yngelbourne (i. 228) 
and the building of Malmesbury Castle 596 years before Christ (i. 229).. The French 
prose ‘Brut’ itself is an early fourteenth-century compilation, containing much 
mythical matter in the early part, and is absolutely worthless for anything much older 
than the beginning of the century in which it was written. 
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facts of his story must have been derived mediately or immediately 
from authorities that were contemporaneous, or nearly so, with the 
foundation of the monastery.’ And he goes on to remark in a foot- 
note that the name of Broken-borough is ‘suggestive.’ He 
proceeds : 


We readily picture to ourselves the king’s steward settled in the Welsh 
town brewing his ales, salting his meats, and busily storing up wheat in 
his granaries, to be provided against the next occasion when his master 
shall pass down the Foss from Cirencester to Bath; and at the same 
time we see the breach by which our ancestors first entered Caer Dur, 
still unrepaired, though a Welsh garrison is lying only two miles off in 
the castellum at Caer Bladon (Malmesbury). It is the old story—that 
contempt of enemies which has ever been characteristic of our country- 
men, and which, if it often leads them to victory, has sometimes entailed 
upon them very humiliating reverses.® 


This breached fortress is as unsubstantial as Guest’s English 
and Welsh frontiers. The fourteenth-century writer knew only 
of borough in the sense of town; hence the imaginary city. 
He was also familiar with castles in towns, and transported them 
backwards to the times of Meildulph. Guest regards ‘ borough’ 
as meaning fortress (O.E. burh). But as a matter of fact 
Brokenborough does not contain the word burh at all, but beorge, 
the dative singular of beorh, a ‘hill,’ which developed through the 
Middle English berewe to borough in compound names in this part 
of England. 

On the basis of this passage and the mention of Dunwallo 
Molmutius Guest proceeds to identify the Welsh king who 
fought against Ceawlin.” After exposing the unsubstantial nature 
of the foundations it is not necessary to examine the super- 
structure. The evidence of the local names upon which these 
boundaries are founded is as weak as in the other paper.* The 


® Orig. Celt. ii. 252, n. 3. 

6 Cf. Cart. Sax. iii. 91, 22, ‘ Brokene-beregge,’ and 94, 9, Codex Diplomaticus, 
v. 166, 33, ‘ Brokeneberge,’ which are all from the Malmesbury chartulary. In 
Domesday the name appears as ‘ Brocheneberge’ (i. 67 col.1) and represents an 
O.E. ‘st Brocenan beorge,’ ‘at the broken hill.’ Examples of this name may be 
found in Cart. Sax. i. 262, 18; ii. 106, 8; 245, 31, 32; iii. 48,13; 143, 13; 297, 28. 
The meaning is explained in a contemporary charter of 944, where the boundaries 
proceed ‘to the broken hill (to brocenan beorge), which is there cloven asunder 
(toclofen)’ (Cart. Sax. ii. 542, 11). 

* Orig. Celt. ii. 257 sqq. 

® They are Englishcombe and Englishbatch in Englishcombe, near Bath, which 
he connects with the English, ‘for Englishcombe is mentioned in Domesday, which 
was compiled before surnames were known in England’ (ii. 249). But the Domesday 
form is ‘ Engliscome’ (i. 88 b, col. 2), and it occurs in the Exon Domesday, p. 136, as 
‘ Ingeliscuma,’ and this form is represented by the modern collateral ‘ Ingles Combe.’ 
The name therefore seems to be an O.E. ‘ *Engles-cumb,’ and to be derived from an 
owner’s name, ‘ Engel.’ Such a compound as English-comb, meaning a combe in the 
possession of the English (West-Saxons) in the sixth century or even much later, is 
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Wodnes-beorh cited above was near to Wodnes-dic and Wodnes-denu. 
We have in this strong proof of the influence of the Woden cultus in 
this district. We can hardly be wrong in referring the imposi- 
tion of these names to pre-Christian days. That is, they were 
probably conferred before the conversion of the first West-Saxon 
king in 634, within forty-three years of Ceawlin’s fight at 
Wodnesbeorh. May we not therefore conclude that this Wiltshire 
Wodnesbeorh was the site of this fight? By so doing we sweep 
away whatever may remain of Guest’s edifice of guesses, for we 
find Ceawlin fighting, and apparently against West-Saxons,”’ some 
distance to the south-west of the position assigned for the battle 
by Guest, and on the south side of the Wansdyk and close to the 
Roman road from Cunetio (near Marlborough) to Bath—in other 
words, at the base of the triangle. 

Guest’s lucubrations belong to a class that must be painfully 
familiar to those whose lot brings them into close connexion 
with local histories and the proceedings of antiquarian societies, 
local or otherwise. The methods are old. A theory is formed; 
anything that can be considered evidence in its support is eagerly 
seized, while the eyes are closed to anything that conflicts with it ; 
the evidence is loosely interpreted or perverted ; a guess is furtively 
slipped in, and is used as a basis for another, which is then held 
to prove it. It may be true that we must be content with a 
low standard of proof in an age so dark as the one with which 
Guest was dealing, and that the student may say to himself, in the 
words of Livy, in rebus tam antiquis si quae similia veris sint pro 
veris accipiantur, satis habeam, and that opinions may reasonably 
differ as to the degrees of verisimilitude. But there can be no 


_ justification for the thoroughly uncritical manner in which Guest 


uses medieval chronicles, and his philology is equally indefensible. 


without any parallel in Old English. Englishcombe and Englishbatch seem to be com- 
paratively recent corruptions of Inglescombe and Inglesbatch. Guest then takes the 
village of ‘ Merkbury,’ which he explains as ‘ the borough or fortress of the march.’ 
But the village is named Marksbury, and, as it occurs with this gen. sing. in Domesday 
as ‘ Mercesberie ’ (i. 90 b, col. 2), it is certain that it cannot have this meaning—first 
because the gen. would not appear in such a compound of ‘ meare,’ and secondly 
because the gen. sing. of that word is ‘ mearce,’ the gen. pl. ‘ mearca’ or ‘ mearcena.’ 
Marksbury can only be derived from a masc. personal name. ‘Mere’ is taken as 
undoubtedly meaning a boundary (ii. 255), and in the map Leigh Delamere, which 
derives its surnames from its lords, is evidently regarded as recording the sixth- 
century boundary. The use of Devizes has already been dealt with (p. 628). 

® After all there is something to be said for Lappenberg’s view, which Guest 
rejects, that Wodnes-beorh was a temple of Woden. His cultus seems to have been 
specially connected with hills both in England and on the continent. See Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, p. 1839; E. Mogk in Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen 
Philologie, i. 1073. A Norse example occurs in England in ‘ Othenesberg,’ the older 
name of Rosebery Topping, co. York, which occurs early in the twelfth century in the 
Guisborough Chartulary (Surtees Society), i. 4, &c. 

*° Guest adopts Malmesbury’s statement that Welsh and English conspired against 
Ceawlin (p. 243). 
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Yet there still exists a tendency among antiquaries and local 
historians to treat these results as unimpeachable. It is too much 
to expect that this caveat will suffice to prevent the production of 
imitations of Guest’s papers, but there can be little doubt that the 
ultimate verdict of history upon such efforts will be that of perhaps 
the greatest critic of the nineteenth century: Possumus aliorum 
incertis opinionibus novas addere, sed nemo wunquam trav advvarav 
épav et quaerens id quod reperiri non potest, fecit aut facturus est 
operae pretium.” 
W. H. Stevenson. 


1 C. G. Cobet, Observationes Criticae et Palaeographicae ad Dionysii Halicar- 
nassensis Antiquitates Romanas (Leiden, 1877), p. x. 
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The Sources of the History of St. Francs 
of Assist : 


A REVIEW OF RECENT RESEARCHES 


UBLICATIONS on St. Francis and the early history of the 
Franciscan movement have been appearing in recent years 
with bewildering rapidity, in Italy, France, and Germany—often in 
not very accessible periodicals—so that an English reader finds great 
difficulty in keeping up with what is being done. It is too early as 
yet to attempt to sum up the results, for much is still sub indice, 
but it may be of assistance to English historical students to indicate 
some of the chief works that have appeared, the discoveries made, 
and the points at issue between the different schools of experts—in 
a word, the present position of the controversies. 

The greatest impulse to the study of Franciscan history has 
undoubtedly been given by Paul Sabatier—and this is admitted on all 
hands '—but before his ‘ Vie de Saint Frangois d’Assise ’ fascinated 
the reading world a great deal of valuable work had been done. 
Whether or not the celebration of the seventh centenary of the 
saint’s birth (1182-1882) directed the attention of historians to 
the subject, a number of important studies appeared in the years 
following that event.? In 1885 appeared Karl Miiller’s ‘ Anfinge 
des Minoriten-Ordens und der Bussbruderschaften,’ a masterly 
study of origins, which in some respects has not been superseded. 
The Minorite institution, Miller points out, was not originally a 
religious order, but a free association of brethren held together not 
by any organisation but by a common ideal, a great personality, and 
the duty of preaching* repentance and peace. The brethren tried 


See, e.g., Analecta Bollandiana, xviii. 176. 

? Renan, Nouvelles Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse (Paris, 1884) ; Bonghi, Francesco 
@’ Assisi (Citta di Castello, 1884); Tocco, L’ Eresia del Medio Evo (lib. ii. cap. ii., on 
Franciscans) (Firenze, 1884) ; Thode, Franz von Assisi und die Anfinge der Kunst 
der Renaissance in Italien (Berlin, 1885). 

* Miiller seems to me to exaggerate the preaching element, or rather to limit 
unduly the meaning of the word. ‘Eamus per mundum, exhortando omnes plus 
exemplo quam verbo ad agendum poenitentiam ’ (Leg. 3 Soc. cap. x.) ‘Non minus 
exemplo quam verbo aedificans audientes, de toto corpore fecerat linguam’ (I. Cel. 


TT 2 
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to imitate the life of the apostles in their own lives, but there was at 
firs no idea of reproducing the life of the apostolic community for 
all; e world—of making all the world Franciscan. The establish- 
mei of the third order was a natural result of the preaching and 
exan ple of the Minorites ; associations, especially among married 
people, were formed with the object of leading a life of penance 
in the world; the movement was encouraged and guided by 
Francis and his companions, but the Tertiaries were not connected 
with the Minorite order by any organisation and did not differ from 
the pious fraternities already in existence, such as those of the 
Humiliati. Miiller held that St. Francis did not issue a rule for the 
third order ; and that the rule promulgated by Nicholas IV in 1289 
was based’on the rule of the Dominican general Zamora (1285), 
and marked an attempt on the part of a Franciscan pope to with- 
draw all the fraternities of penance from the control of the bishops 
and secular clergy, and put them under the guidance of the Minorite 
order. These conclusions cannot be accepted in face of Sabatier’s 
discovery of the Regula antiqua of the third order.‘ Miller was the 
first to show the relations between the ‘ Legend of the Three Com- 
panions’ [ ‘Leg. 3 Soc.”] and the first part of the ‘Second Life of 
Celano’ [‘II. Cel.’ i.], but his view of the untrustworthiness of 
‘TI. Cel.’ as a whole is untenable. Though his reconstruction of 
the first rule (that approved by Innocent III) does not carry 
conviction, his criticisms on the texts of the rule are still valuable, 
and here as elsewhere he opened the way for further investiga- 
tions. 

I will mention here two later writings of first-rate importance 
which owe much to Miller’s work and are to some degree supple- 
mentary to it—namely, Dr. Lempp’s ‘ Anfainge des Clarissenordens ’* 
and Father Mandonnet’s‘ Origines del’Ordo de Poenitentia.’® Lempp 
calls his essay eine Ergdnzung zu der Arbeit of K. Miller (who 
did not deal with the origins of the order of St. Clara). By a 
careful and acute examination of the papal letters he succeeded in 
disentangling the complicated history of the order between 1218 and 
1253. But, relying almost entirely on the evidence of the papal 
bulls, he failed to realise—what Gregory IX had done his best to 
obliterate—the original character of the institution and the close 
relations between ‘the brethren and sistren’ of the Franciscan 
society at the beginning. The indications in the ‘Speculum 


ii. 4). The point is of importance in considering Mandonnet’s thesis of the:primitive 
unity of the Franciscan Society. 

* Cf. Sabatier’s Opuscules de Critique Historique, fasc. i.; Anal. France. iii., 628. 
The rules for the three orders (1223, 1253, and 1289) are printed in Seraphicae 
Legislationis Textus Originales (Quaracchi). 

5 Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, xiii. 181-245. : 

° Compte Rendu du IV* Congrés Scientifique International des Catholiques tenu 
@ Fribourg, 1897, cinquiéme section, pp. 183-215 (Fribourg, Suisse, 1898). 
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Perfectionis ’ and the now famous letter of James de Vitry,’ together 
with a fresh examination of the early Franciscan rule (in its various 
versions) in the light of the new evidence,* have led Dr. Lempp to 
- modify his views and bring them more into harmony with those of 
Sabatier and Mandonnet.° 

Father Mandonnet, O.P., maintains that the Franciscan move- 
ment developed not by process of addition but by process of division ; 
it was not that the second and third orders were added to the first, 
but that the three branches, Friars Minor, Poor Ladies, and 
Penitents, grew out of the parent stem, the collectivité primi- 
tive founded by St. Francis. His aim is to establish (1) que les 
Freres de la Pénitence sont originairement une partie intégrante de 
la fraternité franciscaine primitive alors indivise; (2) quw’ils ont 
été séparés du reste de la fraternité en 1219-21 et constitués en un 
groupe autonome. Francis established a fraternitas de poenitentia. 
Confitebantur (according to the ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’) quod erant viri 
poenitentiales de civitate Assisii oriundi ; nondum enim ordo eorum 
dicebatur religio. Clara of Assisi and her followers adopted the 
life of penitence,’® as did the married men and women. All alike 
continued to perform their ordinary duties in the world. Et 
unusquisque in eadem arte et officio in quo vocatus est per- 
maneat.'' The division of this amorphous society into its natural 
groups, and the organisation of these groups, were begun during the 
absence of St. Francis in the east and carried out mainly by 
Cardinal Ugolino. Mandonnet’s essay is fully docwmenté, and 
has just been supplemented by a further work on the third order 
in the ‘Opuscules de Critique Historique.’'"* It is obvious 
that his theory is of the very greatest importance for the history 
of all three orders. 

In addition to Miiller’s ‘ Anfinge’ the year 1885 saw the 
appearance of the first volume of the ‘ Archiv fir Litteratur- und 


? Printed in Speculum Perfectionis (ed. Sabatier), p. 296 seq. 

§ I wish to call the attention of students of Franciscan history to a curious story 
in Roger of Wendover, Flores Hist. ad an. 1225 (ii. 290-4). A noble maiden ‘in 
finibus Burgundiae,’ wishing to escape from marriage, ‘ contulit se ad contubernium 
quorundam fratrum de ordine Minorum ; ubi, ipsa exigente, de illius rigore ordinis ad 
plenum erudita, calciamenta deposuit, saccum et cilicium induit; .. . spontaneam 
paupertatem elegit, officium sanctae praedicationis assumpsit. . . . Tandem cum per 
multorum curricula annorum in omni perfectione et vitae sanctitate Deo placere, et 
Evangelium pacis per civitates et castella, et praecipue sexui muliebri praedicare 
studuerat, invidit eius perfectioni humani generis inimicus,’ &c. 

® Cf. Lempp, Frére Elie de Cortone, p. 42 (‘ Collection d’Etudes et de Documents,’ 
&c. vol. iii.) 

*° The Rule of 1221 seems to imply that friars had been in the habit of admitting 
women to the fraternity. ‘Nulla penitus mulier ab aliquo fratre recipiatur ad 
obedientiam, sed dando sibi consilium spirituale, ubi voluerit agat poenitentiam.’ 

" Rule of 1221 (‘ First Rule’), cap. vii. : 

'? Les Régles et le Gouvernement de Ordo de Penitentia au X1II* Siécle, premiére 
partie, 1212-1234 (octobre 1902). 
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Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters,’ edited by Fathers Denifle, 0.P., 
and Ehrle, 8.J., and the first volume of the ‘ Analecta Franciscana,’ 
issued by the Minorites of Quaracchi. 

The writings of the spiritual friars (especially Angelus de 
Clareno, Ubertino de Casale, and Johannes Petri Olivi) at the end of 
the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries, edited 
with marvellous erudition by Ehrle in the ‘ Archiv,’ are of great 
value for the earlier history of the Franciscan movement, because 
the writers were through Brother Leo the depositaries of the primi- 
tive traditions; and thus their evidence plays a prominent part in 
the controversies about the origin and authenticity of ‘ Spiritual ’ 
documents, such as the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis.’ 

The ‘ Analecta Franciscana’ contain the texts of a number of 
chronicles of the order. Vol. i. contains. an improved text of the 
chronicle of Jordan a Giano, and Eccleston’s chronicle, printed 
with a few corrections, but without a re-examination of the manu- 
scripts, and without knowledge of the ‘ missing manuscript’ in the 
Phillipps collection, described in this Review.’* Glassberger’s 
chronicle (in vol. ii. of the ‘ Anal. Franc.’), though written at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, is not to be neglected, as the 
author had access to some early materials, such as decrees of 
chapters, now lost. The greater part of vol. iii. (1897) is taken 
up with the famous ‘Chronicon XXIV Generalium,’ a compilation 
of about the middle of the fourteenth century, but containing 
many early documents (such as the life of Brother Giles), and 
brief but invaluable information on the biographies of St. Francis 
and the circumstances of their production. On these points light 
is thrown by another work contained in this volume—the ‘ Liber 
de Laudibus,’ written about 1280 by Bernard de Bessa, the 
secretary of St. Bonaventura. The editing of this volume must 
have involved enormous labour, and reflects the greatest credit 
on those concerned in it. 


Monsignor Faloci Pulignani in 1886 began the issue of the 


‘8 The following are the articles in the Archiv (by Ehrle) which most nearly concern 
our subject— 

‘Die Spiritualen, ihr Verhiltniss zum Franciscanerordens und zu den Frati- 
cellen,’ vol. i. (1885), pp. 509-69 (writings of Angelo de Clareno); vol. ii. (1886), 
pp. 108-64, 249-327 (‘Historia Tribulationum,’ by Angelo de Clareno, the third to 
the seventh ‘Tribulations’ being printed in full); vol. iii. (1887), pp. 553-623, 
vol. iv. pp. 1-190 (conclusion). 

‘ Zur Quellenkunde der Franciscaner-Geschichte,’ i. 145-8, 630-40. 

‘ Die historischen Handschriften von 8. Francesco in Assisi,’ i. 470-507. 

‘Zur Vorgeschichte des Concils von Vienne,’ ii. 353-416; iii. 1-195 (chiefly 
Ubertino de Casale). 

‘Petrus Johannis Olivi, sein Leben und seine Schriften,’ iii. 409-552. 

‘Die altesten Redactionen der Generalconstitutionen des Franziskanerordens,’ 


vi. (1891), 1-138. See also Ehrle’s articles in the Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie, vols. vii. and xii. 


% Vol. v. p. 754 seq. 
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Miscellanea F'rancescana,” a periodical devoted to the scientific 
study of Franciscan history, of which the ninth volume is now 
appearing. In the Miscellanea are published documents, de- 
scriptions of manuscripts, reviews of books, and independent 
articles by various writers. Faloci long ago insisted on the 
historical importance of the ‘ Speculum Vitae,’ but of late years 
he has devoted his energies largely to attack Sabatier, whose 
influence he regards as dangerous from the theological point 
of view.'® 

A fresh impulse to Franciscan studies was given by Sabatier’s 
‘Vie de Saint Francois d’Assise,’ which appeared in 1894. The 
author received the apostolic blessing, and six months later his 
book was placed on the ‘ Index Librorum Prohibitorum.’ In spite of 
this ecclesiastical censure the Life has gone through twenty-eight 
editions in French, and has been translated into English, German, 
Italian, Dutch, Swedish, Polish, and into Russian under the 
direction of Tolstoi. With deep sympathy and unrivalled know- 
ledge Sabatier describes Francis not as a worker of miracles, but 
as a man in his joys and sorrows, his struggles, victories, and 
defeats. His enthusiasm for his hero makes him unnecessarily 
severe on the more practical men who opposed and ‘ managed’ 
him. Sabatier, like St. Francis himself, finds it hard to admit 
the truth of the saying that ‘ the first step in giving reality to an 
ideal is always a falling away from the ideal.’ There is something 
too in the criticism often urged against Sabatier’s book that it 
makes Francis too much of a ‘ protestant’—‘a reformer before 
the Reformation. He makes the most of the unconscious 
antagonism of the saint to the principles of the medieval church, 
and sometimes suggests it where it did not exist.’ Renan was 
nearest the truth when he said that St. Francis lived at a 
height where dogma ceases to exist..* And in general the 
impression we get of Francis from Sabatier’s life is the impres- 
sion of one who lived always in the immediate presence of God— 


'S Miscellanea Francescana di Storia, di Lettere, di Arti, diretta dal Sac. Don 
Michele Faloci Pulignani (Foligno). Each volume is divided into six fascicoli. 

6 See, e.g., his letter (published in Misc. Franc. vii. 78-9) to Father Minocchi, wko 
had rebuked him severely for the tone of his attacks on Sabatier in the Rivista 
Bibliografica Italiana, 1898; ‘Ella (Minocchi) é padrona di aver simpatia per chi 
accusa Gregorio IX, il grande amico di S. Francesco. Ella é padrona di farsi paladino 
di un partito di zelanti (gli intransigenti di quel tempo) che non volevano sentir 
parlare di Papa, il che é eresia; . . . ma non pud vietare a noi di denunciare al 
pubblico, e di combattere con le sue armi stesse, lo scopo del Sabatier, che é quello 
di voler sottrare al cattolicismo la gloria e il vantaggio di aver dato al mondo 
8. Francesco d’ Assisi.’ 


” Cf. p. 109: ‘Le pape n’avait pas 4 approuver Ja Régle, puisque celle-ci émanait 
de Jésus lui-méme.’ 
* *A un certain degré de sainteté il n’y a pas d’hérésie possible; car, 4 une 


certaine hauteur, le dogme n’existe plus, il n’y a plus lieu a dispute’ (Nouvelles 
Etudes, p. 342 . 
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one to whom it was given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

If this aspect of Sabatier’s book has raised a good deal of 
theological bitterness, his brilliant ‘ Etude Critique des Sources’ 
has formed the centre of some critical controversies and the 
starting-point for new discoveries. 

In the ‘ Etude Critique’ Sabatier deals first with the works 
of St. Francis as affording the best means of arriving at a know- 
ledge of the man and his spiritual development. Of these no 
edition exists which fulfils the requirements of modern criticism. 
They have been curiously neglected by his biographers, and there 
is evidence of attempts on the part of the officials of the order to 
suppress some of them and keep them out of the hands of the 
friars at the end of the thirteenth century. Many have been lost, 
including the original rule or rules of the three orders. Sabatier’s 
brief summary of this subject has been supplemented, or rather 
superseded, by the recent articles by Dr. Walter Goetz in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte.” Goetz discusses the authen- 
ticity of the various writings ascribed to St. Francis, and settles 
approximately the dates of some of them. He rejects the ‘ Colla- 
tiones ’ (which Mandonnet accepts as genuine),”’ pointing out how 
Wadding had compiled them from various sources, such as Celano, 
Bonaventura, Bartholomew of Pisa, and others. An important 
addition since Sabatier’s ‘ Life’ appeared has been made by the 
discovery (made independently by Sabatier himself and E. 
Alencon*') of the full text of the letter of St. Francis to the 
general minister (Elias) on the revision of the rule in 1223. 

The struggle in the order between the party which insisted 
on the strict observance of the rule and testament and the 
vow of poverty (called zelatores, zelanti, spirituales), and the 
party or parties (the ‘community’ or ‘conventuals’) which 
favoured a laxer interpretation of the rule, and sought modifica- 
tions of it by papal authority, and which refused to be bound 
by the testament, has to be taken into account in considering 
the biographies of St. Francis. All of them are partisan docu- 
ments. The first life of Celano (‘I. Cel.’) was written in 1228 
by order of the pope—shortly after Elias had been superseded 
as general minister by John Parenti. ‘I. Cel.’ is a manifesto 
in favour of Elias, quem loco matris elegerat sibi (S. Franciscus), 
et aliorum fratrum fecerat patrem. As is natural in an official 
document, disagreeable incidents are slurred over or omitted— 

© *Quellen zur Geschichte des Hl. Franz von Assisi,’ in Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte, xxii. 362 seq., 525 seq. 


*” See ‘Les Origines de l’Ordo de Poenitentia,’ quoted above, and Revue, Thomiste 
(1898), pp. 295-314. 


* Sabatier, Francisct Bartholi Tractatus, p. 113 seq.; E. Alinconius, Epistola 
S. Francisci ad Ministrum Generalem in sua Forma Authentica (Rome, 1899). 
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e.g. the troubles which arose during the absence of Francis 
in the east (1220). It is curious that no mention is made of 
the rule of 1221 (though Thomas de Celano had been closely 
associated with Caesarius of Speyer, who helped to draw it up), 
or of the rule of 1223, or of any general chapters. Elias, it 
will be remembered, held no general chapters during his second 
term of office, and claimed not to be bound by the rule of 
1223. 

The fall and apostasy of Elias made it necessary to revise the 
official legend, and the general chapter of Genoa (1244) invited the 
brethren to send, in writing, anything they knew about the life 
and miracles of St. Francis to the general minister Crescentius. 
The latter then drew up a dialogue on St. Francis, which has long 
since disappeared and existed only in fragments in the time of 
Bernard de Bessa.2* But some works which we owe to the 
decision of this chapter remain—the ‘Legend of the Three 
Companions’ (‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’) and the ‘Second Life of Celano’ 
(‘ II. Cel.’) 

The ‘ Leg. 3 Soe.’ is the first manifesto of the friars who 
remained faithful to the spirit and the letter of the rule; it is as 
much a panegyric of poverty as a history of St. Francis. The 
first part recounts the youth of St. Francis; the second gives an 
extraordinarily vivid picture of the early years of the order ; but the 
period between 1220 and the death of the saint—the period during 
which the three companions were in close and constant intercourse 
with him—is a complete blank, while the last two chapters, on 
the death and canonisation of Francis, differ in thought and style 
from the rest of the work. The ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.’ as it has come down 
to us is a fragment, and the last and most important part was 
suppressed by Crescentius, the determined foe of the Spiritual party. 
This theory is confirmed by a number of facts: the ‘ Legend’ does 
not correspond with the description given of it by the three 
companions in their letter to the general ; a much fuller version is 
contained in the old Italian translation edited by Melchiorri; 
Ubertino de Casale and Angelo de Clareno quote from the writings 
of Brother Leo many passages not found in the traditional ‘ Leg. 
8 Soc. ;’ these passages are probably from the suppressed portion. 
They are found in the ‘ Speculum Vitae.’ After a careful examina- 
tion of this confused collection of documents Sabatier selected a 
number of chapters (118) which showed ‘a remarkable homo- 
geneity.’ They deal mostly with the last years of St. Francis; the 
style and thought recall those of the ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.:’ most of the 


22 On this see Analecta Franciscana, iii. 263, 697; Sabatier, Opuscules de Critique 
Historique, fase. iii. (1902), p. 109 seg.; Lemmens, Docwmenta Antiqua Francis- 
cana, iii. 19 (Quaracchi, 1902). Lemmens seems to have discovered the missing work 
(‘ Dialogum istum quam primum edemus’). 
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chapters have been incorporated in ‘II. Cel. ;’ and the oft-repeated 
phrase, Nos qui cum ipso fuimus, confirms the supposition that we 
have here, in a more or less accurate form, missing portions of the 
‘Leg. 3 Soe.’ 

‘II. Cel.’ is divided into three parts (= ‘II. Cel.’ i., ii., iii.) in 
Amoni’s (the least inaccessible) edition ; in the manuscripts parts ii. 
and iii. form one (the second) part. Thereis much need of the new 
and critical edition which Father E. Alengon, archivist of the 
Capucins, is preparing.” ‘II. Cel.’ i.is addressed to Crescentius and 
must have been completed before his deposition in July 1247; it 
was begun after August 1246, as it is based on the ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.’ 
It corresponds exactly with that part of the ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ approved 
by Crescentius. 

The election of John of Parma in 1247 was a triumph of the 
zelatores. At the request of the new general * Thomas of Celano 
resumed his work—assisted by other brethren—and ‘I]1. Cel.’ ii. and 
iii. are based on the suppressed portions of the ‘Leg. 3 Soc.’ Here 
are found passages corresponding to those cited by Ubertino and 
Angelo from the writings of Brother Leo. ‘II. Cel.’ thus represents 
with some modifications the views of the spiritual party, now for 
a short time in power. 

Passing over the less important biographies, including the lost 
one by John of Ceparano”™ and that by Julian of Speyer,” we 
come to the legend of St. Bonaventura. The government of the 
pious John of Parma was not a success, and he retired in 1257 in 
favour of Bonaventura. The ‘seraphic doctor’ represented the 
moderate party; he struck vigorously at the two extremes, the 
spirituales and the relaxati. The former had been carried away by 


78 Another MS. has recently been discovered (Analecta Bollandiana, xviii. 86), and 
Lemmens has found parts of the legend in a MS. of St. Isidore, Rome, under the title 
‘Extractiones de Legenda Antiqua’ (Docwmenta Antiqua Franciscana, vol. iii. 
[Quaracchi, 1902)). 

* That IZ. Cel. ii. and iii. were written under John of Parma is an inference 
not supported by any external evidence; but it is likely enough in itself, and the 
description of the general minister in IJ. Cel. iii. 143, ‘ verae paupertatis aemulatore,’ 
seems more appropriate to John of Parma than to Crescentius. According to the 
‘Chron. XXIV. Gen.’ (Anal. Franc. iii. 262) the second life as a whole was written at the 
command of Crescentius; the part added under John of Parma was the ‘ Tractatus 
de Miraculis’ (ibid. p. 276). Fragments of this long-lost work were identified by 
Sabatier in a MS. at Assisi (Miscell. Francescana, vi. 39 seg.); and the whole has 
recently been discovered and edited by Van Ortroy in Anal. Boll. xviii. Celano states 
that he himself saw the stigmata (§ 5). 

23 Cf. Anal. Boll. xviii. 175; ‘Legenda brevis 8. Francisci,’ ed. by Alencon 
(Spicilegium Franciscanum, Rome, 1900). Minocchi’s theory on this work will be 
referred to later. 

26 Dr. Weis has identified the anonymous ‘ Vita’ printed in the Acta Sanctorwm, 
Oct. tom. ii., in the Commentarius Praevius, as Julian’s work. See Jujian von 
Speier, Forschungen zur Franziskus- und Antoniuskritik, by J. E. Weis (Miinchen, 
1900). Cf. Anal. Boll. xix. 321. The text has been re-edited by Van Ortroy in the 
Anal. Boll. xxi. 148 seq. 


— 
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the movement associated with the name of Joachim de Flore—a 
movement which was in the last resort a revolt of the individual 
conscience against authority, and which would, if successful, 
threaten the existence of the church. Bonaventura condemned 
John of Parma and a number of his adherents to perpetual 
imprisonment, while he tried to enforce discipline by the general 
constitutions. The chapter of Narbonne (1260), which issued this 
code of laws, also entrusted to Bonaventura the task of writing a 
new life of the founder. The primary aim of the minister was not 
historical but political—not to paint St. Francis as he was, but to 
give such an account of his life and aims as might unite the order. 
And thus, though as a work of art the legend of Bonaventura 
cannot fail to fill the reader with admiration, it is not a trustworthy 
biography ; incidents which did not fit in with the conventional 
notions of sanctity, facts and ideas which had roused bitter partisan 
quarrels, were slurred over or omitted ; the testament of St. Francis 
is not mentioned. And finally an effort was made to wipe out the 
old quarrels and start afresh. Just as the general chapter. of 
Narbonne ordered the destruction of all constitutions before those 
of 1260,” so the general chapter of Paris in 1266 ordered the 
destruction of all previously existing legends of St. Francis. 

An attempt has recently been made by Van Ortroy to show, on 
the evidence of the capitular decrees of 1266 published in this 
Review,” that the object was merely to secure uniformity in the 
office of St. Francis. This seems to me a forced and unnatural 
interpretation of the text. The friars are ordered to destroy all the 
previous legends, et ubi inveniri poterant extra ordinem ipsas fratres 
studeant amovere, which can hardly refer to liturgical regulations. 
Further Angelo de Clareno (who was in a good position to judge) 
leaves us in no doubt as to the meaning which he attached to the 
decree: que scripta erant in legenda prima, nova edita a fratre 
Bonaventura, deleta et destructa sunt, ipso iubente.” 

The remaining sections of Sabatier’s ‘ Etude Critique’ deal with 
the diplomatic documents, the chroniclers of the order (including 
the ‘ Fioretti’), and chroniclers outside the order. 

Sabatier’s views on the sources of Franciscan history have 
given rise to a very considerable literature. It must, I think, be 
admitted that the critics on either side are not influenced wholly 
by historical considerations, but also to a greater or less degree by 
theological prepossessions. The controversy is not so much one 
between catholics and protestants as a revival of the older con- 
troversy between the ‘ conventuals’ and the ‘ spirituals,’ though 
by force of natural attraction the sympathies of protestant writers 


7 Archiv, vi. 33, ‘et istis publicatis veteres destruantur.’ 
8 Anal. Boll. xviii. 174 (1899) ; Engl. Hist. Rev. xiii. 704-8. 
*® Archiv, ii. 265 seq. 
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generally, as well as those of the Observant Friars, are with the 
spirituals. The attitude of the spirituals and conventuals respec- 
tively to the works of St. Francis in the first century of Franciscan 
history is reproduced by their modern descendants: Sabatier 
regards the works of St. Francis as the authority par excellence ; 
Faloci Pulignani consistently ignores them.*° 

Sabatier has undertaken an active and exhaustive search for the 
missing sources of which he had discovered traces; he has 
ransacked the libraries of Europe and won the admiration of his 
opponents by the thoroughness and excellence of his work. He 
has instituted two series of publications in which the results of 
these researches (whether they make for or against his own views) 
are being given to the world—the ‘Collection d’Etudes et de 
Documents’ *' and the ‘ Opuscules de Critique Historique.’ *? On 
the other hand Faloci Pulignani and the Bollandists deny the 
genuineness or minimise the value of the new sources, and hold 
fast to the legends whose authenticity is officially certified. A 
certain bias in the interpretation of evidence has to be reckoned 
with on both sides. 

The search for the missing part of the ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ led Sabatier 
to a closer investigation of the ‘ Speculum Vitae’ and its sources. 
Internal criticism had enabled him to select 118 chapters of this 
work as possessing a remarkable unity and as emanating from the 
companions of the saint, and external evidence was soon found to 
confirm the truth of his conjectures. His labours were rewarded 
by the discovery of several manuscripts of the ‘Speculum Perfec- 
tionis,’ among whose 124 chapters were 116 out of the 118 which 
he had selected from the ‘ Speculum Vitae,’ a striking instance of 
the soundness of his critical instinct. The manuscripts were late— 
dating from the fifteenth century—but in the ezplicit of one 
occurred what appeared to be the date of the original composition, 


® See, e.g., Miscell. Franc. vii. 115.seqg. Even so great a critic as Ehrle, in dis- 
cussing the attitude of St. Francis to the later development of the order, prefers to 
pass over the testament in favour of an argument like this: ‘ Wollte also der Heilige 
jene Ausbreitung seines Ordens, woran kein Zweifel méglich ist, so mussten auch 
diese von derselben unzertrennlichen Abinderungen und Erweiterungen seiner ersten 
Regel von ihm gewollt und beabsichtigt sein’ (Archiv, iii. 561). 

8! Collection d’Etudes et Documents sur I’ Histoire Religieuse et Littéraire du 
Moyen Age (Paris, Fischbacher): tome i., ‘Speculum Perfectionis, seu Sancti Fran- 
cisci Assisiensis Legenda Antiquissima, auctore Fratre Leone,’ nune primum edidit 
Paul Sabatier, 1898; tome ii., ‘Fratris Francisci Bartholi de Assisio Tractatus de 
Indulgentia S. Mariae de Portiuncula,’ nunc primum integre edidit Paul Sabatier, 
1900; tome iii , ‘ Frére Elie de Cortone: Etude Biographique,’ par le Dr. Ed. Lempp, 
1900; tome iv., ‘ Actus B. Francisci et Sociorum eius,’ edidit Paul Sabatier, 1902. 

% Opuscules de Critique Historique (Paris, Fischbacher): fascicule i., ‘ Regula 
Antiqua Fratrum et Sororum de Paenitentia seu Tertii Ordinis 8S. Francisci,’ 1901 ; 
fase. ii., ‘Description du Manuscrit Franciscain de Liegnitz,’ 1901; fase. iii, ‘8. 
Francisci Legendae Veteris Fragmenta quaedam,’ 1902—all by Sabatier. 


=> 
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11 May 1228 (according to the Pisan calculus), or according to the 
modern style 1227. Sabatier came to the conclusion that he had 
found a work containing indeed a good many later additions and 
alterations, but written by Friar Leo, the secretary of St. Francis, 
within a year of the saint’s death, and he published the ‘ Speculum 
Perfectionis,’ with the sub-title ‘Legenda Antiquissima, auctore 
Fratre Leone.’ Apart from the explicit the main arguments by 
which Sabatier supported this startling announcement may be 
summarised thus : 

(1) Angelo de Clareno, who entered the order soon after 1260 
and knew personally some of the surviving companions of 
St. Francis, among them probably. Leo (f1271) and Ubertino de 
Casale, who was connected with Leo through Conrad of Offida, the 
friend of both, frequently quote the writings of Friar Leo. All 
their quotations are found in the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis.’ This 
evidence of authorship is stronger than the rubric at the head of 
the manuscripts: Istud opus compilatum est per modum legendae ex 
quibusdam antiquis quae in diversis locis scripserunt et scribi fecerunt 
socit beati Francisci. 

(2) Acomparison of the text of the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis ’ with 
that of ‘II. Cel.’ proves that the former existed before 1247 ; some 
eighty chapters of the ‘ Spec.’ are utilised by Celano (sometimes 
quoted verbally), and in most cases there is no doubt that the 
‘Spec. Perf.’ was the original, Celano the copy. A textual com- 
parison of the ‘ Spec. Perf.’ with ‘I. Cel.’ yields less clear results: 
only one passage is identical in both—a passage in praise of the 
Portiuncula, which is not in harmony with the general tendency of 
‘I. Cel. ;’ for Gregory IX and Elias regarded the great church of 
Assisi as head and mother of the order. Celano may have inserted 
this to conciliate the ‘spiritual’ party. A few other passages 
suggest a textual dependence. Thus ‘I. Cel.’ ii. 6 states briefly the 
characteristics of the special companions of St. Francis, which are 
given at greater length in the ‘Spec. Perf.’ cap. 85. Celano 
refrains from mentioning their names, ipsorwm verecundiae parcens, 
quae tanquam spiritualibus viris satis est eis familiaris et amica— 
an ironical reference to the men who had not been prevented by 
feelings of modesty from recording their own praises. In general 
the relation between the two works is one of antagonism. Celano 
writes to rehabilitate Elias, whose position has been shaken by 
the ‘Speculum Perfectionis,’ and opposes to the socii of St. Francis 
Elias, the familiaris of the saint. The solemn approval of 
‘I. Cel.’ by Gregory IX—censuit fore tenendum, &c.%—implies a 
condemnation of other legends already in existence—a condemna- 
tion of the work of Leo. There is one other document the rela- 
tions of which to the ‘ Spec. Perf.’ are of paramount importance— 

3} Spec. Perf. p. xcviii. 
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the bull ‘Quo elongati,’ 28 Sept. 1230. The pope, while annulling 
the testament and explaining the rule, appeals to his special know- 
ledge of the intention of Francis: Quum ex longa familiaritate quam 
idem confessor nobiscum habuit, pleniuis noverimus intentionem ipsius ; 
et in condendo praedictam regulam, obtinendo confirmationem ipsius 
per Sedem Apostolicam sibi astiterimus. . . . Was it possible, asks 
Sabatier, to reply more clearly to the Nos qui cum ipso fuimus 
quando scripsit regulam et fere omnia alia sua scripta of Friar Leo ? 

(3) What we know of the history of the order fits in well with 
the date of the explicit, 1227. The general chapter of June 1228 
rejected Elias and elected the zealot John Parenti as general 
minister. The ‘Chron. XXIV. Generalium’ and the ‘Speculum 
Vitae’ bring this event into connexion with a great act of courage 
performed by Leo.** Elias had begun to erect a building of 
enormous size at Assisi, and placed a marble shell or vase in front 
of the building to receive money for the church. Leo after con- 
sulting Aegidius broke the shell, and was beaten and driven out of 
Assisi by order of Elias. His answer, according to Sabatier, was 
the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis’ (of which the polemical intention is 
obvious), and the success of his appeal to St. Francis against 
Elias is shown in the election of John Parenti in 1228. 

(4) The internal evidence is strongly in favour of the early 
date. The legend 
ressemble a ces lettres écrites dans les nuits de deuil pour raconter aux 
absents la fin de ceux qui viennent de partir et sans lesquels on ne croit 
pas pouvoir vivre. . . Il n’est peut-étre pas un seul document du moyen 
age ou l’on sente une pareille intensité d’émotion. 


The writer dwells almost entirely on the last years of the saint’s 
life. There are none of the stereotyped generalities usual in 
hagiographical literature. The saint does not wear his halo. He 
craves for mostaccioli. He stays with Clara at San Damiano, and 
is troubled by mice. He will not use a fur covering again, because 
he was so greedy as to prevent ‘ Brother Fire’ from devouring it. 
He gives up the government of the brethren because they will not 
follow him, but he breaks forth in anger against those who 
have ruined his hopes. Qui sunt isti qui religionem meam et fratres 
meos de manibus meis rapuerunt? Si ad generale capitulum venero, 
ego eis ostendam qualem habeam voluntatem !** Then, too, few miracles 
are narrated, and few prophecies. Elias is spoken of in a way that 
shows he had not yet been disgraced. The author instinctively 
refers to the early rule, in preference to the rule of 1228.°° And 
finally the rule and the Gospel are regarded as synonymous—a 
view condemned by Gregory IX in the bull ‘ Quo elongati.’*” Leo 
* Anal. France. iii. 34; Lempp, Frére Elie, pp. 75, 163. 


33 Spec. Perf. cap. 41. %6 Ibid. pp. lix-lx, and references given there. 
% Ibid. pp. cx seq., 314 seq., caps. 3, 76. 
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was not a rebel against ecclesiastical authority, and must have 
written the ‘ Speculum’ before 1280. 

Few recent works have excited such lively interest in the world 
of historical criticism as Sabatier’s edition of the ‘Speculum 
Perfectionis.’ ** His conclusions, while generally accepted by critics 
like Tocco, Minocchi, Domenichelli, Goetz, and to a limited extent 
by Mandonnet, were attacked by Della Giovanna, Faloci Pulignani, 
Van Ortroy, Alencon, and others. 

It was easy to show (and Sabatier had repeatedly pointed it out) 
that the ‘Speculum’ in its present form could not have been 
written by Leo in 1227, because there are a number of references 
to later events *® (e.g. the death of Bernard de Quinta Valle *’) and 
phrases implying that many years had elapsed since the death of 
St. Francis.*' But these are not conclusive against the early date 
of the original, and may be due to the natural deterioration of 
manuscripts—a deterioration owing not only to the errors of suc- 
céssive copyists but also to attempts to bring the work up to date. 
To give one instance of each of these two kinds of alterations, 
the ‘ Speculum,’ cap. 85, speaks of the continwam operationem sancti 
Rufini qui . . . semperorabat. Faloci and Mandonnet quote this as 
evidence that the chapter was written after the death of Rufino, 
1271. But surely it was a very natural slip for a scribe writing at 
or near Assisi to make. This supposition is confirmed by the 
reading of the Bodleian manuscript of the ‘ Speculum ’ (written 
1885), orationem fratris Rujini. Again, most of the critics refer to 
the end of cap. 7 as evidence for a later date than Sabatier assigns. 
Quapropter extunc populus civitatis Assisii statuit ut quicumque esset 
potestas civitatis teneretur ipsam facere reparari. Et quolibet anno 
usque ad magnum tempus servatum fuit hoe statutum.** The Bodleian 


88 See Archivio Storico Ital. serie v. tome xxii. p. 134 (F. Tocco); Giornale 
Storico della Letteratura Ital. xxxiii. 63 (Della Giovanna) ; Miscellanea Francescana, 
vii. and viii. (Faloci Pulignani); Rivista Bibliografica Ital. iii. 547 (Minocchi) ; 
Oriente Serafico, October 1898 (Domenichelli); Bollettino della R. Deput. di Storia 
Patria per Umbria, iv. (Pometti); Rivista Storica Ital. iii. (Cosmo); Revue 
Chrétienne, 3° série, viii. (A. Sabatier) ; Revwe Historique, |xvii. (Monod); Analecta 
Bollandiana, xix. (Van Ortroy) ; Annales Franciscaines, 1898 (E. Alencon) ; Bulletin 
Critique, 1899 (Mandonnet); Revwe Thomiste, 1898 (Mandonnet); Université 
Catholique, Lyon, xxviii. (Vernet) ; Revue du Clergé Frangais, April 1900 (Guérard) ; 
Le Moyen Age, xii. (Guignebert) ; Revue de ’ Histoire des Religions, xxxix. (J. Réville) ; 
Rom. Quartalschrift, xii. (Eubel) ; Theolog. Litt. Zeitung, xxiv. (K. Miiller); Theolog. 
Litt.-Blatt, xix. (Bonwetsch); Theolog. Quartalschrift, 1899 (Funk); Neues Archiv, 
xxiv.; Newe Jahrbiicher, Ilberg, vol. v. 1900 (Goetz); Tilemann, Speculum Perfectionis 
und Leg. Triwm Soc., ein Beitrag zur Quellenkritik, &c. (Leipzig, 1902); also Lempp, 
Frére Elie; Lemmens, Documenta Antiqua Franciscana, i. ii.; Weis, Julian von 
Speier (Miinchen, 1900). The above list does not pretend to be complete. 

%® Fg. cap. 43, ‘Sanctus Dominicus.’ © Cap. 107. * Caps. 7, 19, 27, 55 

#2 MS. Canon. Mise. 525. A description of this MS. will shortly appear in Saba- 
tier’s Opuscules de Critique Historique. 

“8 See an ingenious explanation of this passage by Weis, Julian von Speier 
(Miinchen, 1900), p. 39. 
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manuscript reads for the last sentence quod usque in hodiernum 
servatur. A friar transcribing at the Portiuncula in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century would know that this statement was not true in his 
time, and he therefore altered the text to bring it up to date. A 
friar transcribing at Ragusa would not have this change pressed on 
his notice and so preserved the original reading. The manuscripts 
of the Spiritual Franciscans are peculiarly liable to this kind of 
deterioration, because they are not the work of professional scribes 
but of friars copying for 'their own edification“ or with the purpose 
of emphasising the difference between the present and the past. It 
introduces an element of uncertainty into the texts, which Sabatier 
has not sufficiently taken into account. 

The argument of Faloci Pulignani * that such phrases as Nos 
qui cum fuimus prove that the work was written many years later, 
when few contemporaries of the saint survived, is sufficiently refuted 
by a reference to the bull ‘ Quo elongati.’ Gregory IX laid stress on 
his close intimacy with St. Francis within four years of the latter’s 
death. 

More successful has been the attack on the authority of the 
explicit which furnished the date 1227, and the most damaging 
blow was given by Sabatier himself by his discovery of the manu- 
script of Ognissanti at Florence, (written c. 1870). I print the 
two explicits side by side. 


MS. Mazarin., 1748 (‘ Spec. Perf.’ MS. Ognissanti. 
p- 246). 


Explicit Speculum Perfectionis Explicit Speculum Perfectionis 
fratris Minoris, scilicet Beati Fran- status fratris Minoris. In quo 
cisci, in quo scilicet vocationis et scilicet vocationis et professionis 
professionis suae perfectionem suf- suae perfectionem potest sufficien- 
ficientissime speculari. Omnislaus, tissime speculari. Omnis laus et 
omnis gloria sit Deo Patriet Filioet gloria sit Deo Patri et Filio et 
Spiritui Sancto. Honor et gratia- Spiritui sancto. Alleluia, Alleluia, 
rum actio gloriosissimae Virgini Alleluia. Honor et gratiarum actio 
Mariae, eiusque Sanctae Martyri gloriosissimae Virgini Mariae, Alle- 
Kunerae. Magnificentia et exalta- luia, Alleluia. Magnificentia et ex- 
tio beatissimo servo suo Francisco. altatio servo suo Francisco, Alleluia. 
Amen. Actum in sacrosancto loco Actum in sacrosancto loco Sanctae 
Sanctae Mariae de Portiuncula et Mariae de Portiuncula et completum 
completum V° Ydus May Anno Do- V?° idus Maii M°CCC°XVIII. 
mini M°CO°XXVIII°. 


There can be no doubt that the two manuscripts are derived 
ultimately from the same original, written on 11 May, either in 
1228 or 1818. The explicit of the Mazarin manuscript has clearly 
44 Cf. Spec. Perf. cliii. seq. 
45 Misc. France. vii. 5. 


46 Described in F Bartholi Tractatus de Indulgentia, p. cxxxv, For the date see 
Minocchi, in Arch, Storico Ital. xxiv. 266. 
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been interpolated ; the reference to St. Kunera must have been in- 
troduced by the friar of Namur who copied the manuscript in 1459 ; 
and the words scilicet beati Francisci read like an attempted explana- 
tion and really spoil the sense of the passage. The earlier manu- 
script is the most accurate, and the date 1318 agrees with the 
incipit, with which the date 1228 is inconsistent: Istud opus 
compilatum est per modum legendae ex quibusdam antiquis, ke. The 
date 1228 (=1227) in the Mazarin manuscript is simply a copyist’s 
error. 

Apart from the explicit the reasons for assigning the composi- 
tion of the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis’ to 1227 are not convincing. 
The substance of the work undoubtedly goes back to primitive 
times of the order; the writers were companions of the saint and 
they were writing with their memories fresh. The rejection of 
Elias and election of John Parenti in 1228 must have meant an 
active propaganda on the part of the Spirituals, and there is 
evidence of literary activity among the friars at the Portiuncula at 
this time.” But (1) the somewhat elaborate arrangement of the 
‘Speculum’ renders it unlikely that it was composed in its present 
form so soon after the saint’s death. (2) ‘I. Cel.’ is quite intelligible 
without the hypothesis of any written work being already in 
existence. (3) The story about Leo and the marble vase as told in 
the ‘Speculum Vitae,’ though probably based on a true tradition, 
has chronological difficulties.“* The deed by which Elias obtained 
possession of the site for the church of San Francesco is dated 
29 March 1228,*° and Gregory IX laid the foundation stone on 
27 July following. It is not likely that the building would have been 
already tam excessiva, as described in the ‘ Speculum Vitae,’ before 
11 May 1227. (4) The letter of the Three Companions addressed 
to Crescentius in 1246 implies that the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis’ was 
not publicly known in the order before that date. If it influenced 
the election of John Parenti, if Gregory IX implicitly condemned 
it while approving ‘I. Cel.,’ it must have been publicly known. 
The Three Companions say that they have related pauca de multis 
gestis ipsius, quae per nos vidimus, vel per alios sanctos fratres scire 
potuimus .. .: Credimus enim, quod si venerabilibus viris, qui 
praefatas confecerunt legendas, haec nota fuissent, ea minime praeter- 
issent. Surely they could hardly have said this if the ‘ Speculum’ 
had been in existence nearly twenty years. 

But if we reject the year 1227 what is to be said about the 
other year, 1318? Was the ‘Speculum’ cémpiled then for the 
first time, or is it simply the date of the transcript, or were the 


" Commercium beati. Francisci cwm Domina Paupertate, ed. E. Alengon (Rome, 
1900), It was written in July 1227, probably by John Parenti. 
* Tilemann, Speculum Perfectionis, &c. (Leipzig, 1902), p. 19 seq. 
* Printed by Thode, p. 539; and Lempp, Frére Elie, p. 170. 
*° But see Sabatier, Spec. Perf. p. liii; Lempp, op. cit. p. 75. 
VOL. XVII.—NO. LXVIII. 
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materials then rearranged? Faloci Pulignani®™ regards the 
‘Speculum’ as the reply of the Spiritual Friars to John XXII, 
who issued a number of bulls condemning them in 1817." On 
80 Dec. he denounced the fraticelli who pretended to observe the 
rule ad litteram. The ‘Speculum’ was the protest of the Spiritual 
Friars of the Portiuncula against this decree: in the very first 
chapter Christ is represented as commanding the observance of the 
rule ad litteram, ad litteram. ‘ Edé su questa falsa riga (adds Faloci) 
che é redatta tutta Vopera:’ Where the writer quotes direct testimony 
(nos qui cum eo fuimus, &c.) he is using ancient sources, and may, 
Faloci admits, be trusted ; but elsewhere his unsupported testimony 
cannot be accepted. The passage in question, referring to the 
literal observance of the rule, is, however, found in Ubertino’s 
‘ Arbor Vitae,’ written in 1805, and is attributed by him to Leo: ** 
the substance of it is as old as the testament of St. Francis.™ 

The proof that the materials of the ‘ Speculum’ existed before 
the middle of the thirteenth century is that Thomas of Celano 
made use of them in his second life. About eighty of the 124 
chapters of the ‘ Speculum’ may be traced in ‘II. Cel.’*> That the 
version of the ‘Speculum’ is the original can be demonstrated in 
many cases by a comparison of the texts. Ample facilities for 
verifying this will be found in Sabatier’s notes and references: I 
will merely give one illustration from ‘II. Cel.’ i., which was un- 
doubtedly written during the generalate of Crescentius. 


‘ Spec. Perf.’ cap. 27 (p. 54). ‘II. Cel.’ 4. 15. 





Quodam tempore quum beatus 
Franciscus coepit habere fratres et 
maneret cum eis apud Rigum 
Tortum prope Assisium, accidit ut 
quadam nocte, quiescentibus omni- 
bus fratribus circa medium noctis 
exclamaret unus de fratribus dicens: 
‘Morior! morior!’ Et exurgens 
beatus Franciscus dixit: ‘ Surgite, 
fratres, et accendite lumen!’ Et 
accenso lumine dixit: ‘ Quis estille 
qui dixit, morior?’ Respondit 
frater ille: ‘Ego sum.’  Etaitilli: 
‘Quid habes, frater? quomodo 


5t Misc. Franc. vii. 186, 


Clamat una de ovibus nocte 
quadam, quiescentibus ceteris: 
Morior, fratres, morior ecce fame. 
Surgit protinus pastor egregius, et 
oviculae morbidae remedio debito 
subvenire festinat. Mensam parari 
iubet, licet rusticanis refertam 
delitiis, ubi vini defectum, sicut et 
saepius, aqua supplevit. Incipit 
primo ipse comedere, et ad charitatis 
officium, ne tabescat frater ille 
rubore, reliquos fratres invitat. 

Sumpto cum timore Domini 


_ Cibo, ne quid deesset officiis chari- 


% Eubel, Bullarium Franciscanum (Rome; 1898), vol. v. nos. 266, 289, 293, 


297. 


58 Lemmens, Documenta Antiqua Franciscana, i. 102-3. - 
5 «Sicut dedit mihi Dominus simpliciter et pure dicere, et scribere regulam et ista 
verba: ita-simpliciter-et sine glosa intelligatis, et cum sancta operatione observetis 


usque in finem.’ 
55 See Table at the end of this article. 








a ear met acon on 
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* Spec. Perf.’ cap. 27 ( p. 54). 
morieris?’ At ille ait: ‘ Morior 
fame.’ Tune beatus Franciscus 
statim parari fecit mensam et sicut 
homo plenus caritate et discretione 
comedit cum illo ne verecundaretur 
comedere solus; et de voluntate 
ipsius omnes alii fratres pariter 
comederunt. Nam ille frater et 
omnes alii noviter erant conversi ad 
Dominum et ultra modum sua 
corpora affligebant. Et post 
comestionem dixit beatus Fran- 
ciscus ceteris fratribus: ‘ Carissimi, 
dico vobis quod unusquisque consi- 
deret naturam suam, quia licet 
aliquis vestrum sustentari valeat 
pauciori cibo quam alter, volo tamen 
quod ille qui indiget maiori cibo 
non teneatur illum imitari in hoc, 
sed naturam suam considerans 
tribuat corpori suo necessitatem 
suam ut sufficiat servire spiritui. 
Sicut enim a superfluitate comes- 
tionis quae obest corpori et animae 
tenemur nobis cavere, ita etiam a 
nimia abstinentia, imo magis 
quoniam Dominus misericordiam 
vult et non sacrificium, et ait, 
carissimi fratres, hoc quod feci, 
videlicet quod propter caritatem 
fratris mei comedimus pariter cum 
eo, ne verecundaretur solus comedere 
magis necessitas et caritas me 
coegit facere, sed dico vobis quod 
de cetero nolo ita facere, quia non 
esset religiosum nec honestum ; 
sed volo et praecipio vobis ut 
quilibet fratrum secundum nostram 
paupertatem suo corpori satisfaciat 
sicut ei necesse fuerit.’ 
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‘ IT. Cel.’ i. 15. 


tatis, longam filiis pater de virtute 
discretionis texit parabolam. Sale 
conditum sacrificium reddere iubet, 
et, ut vires proprias in Dei obsequio 
unusquisque consideret, monet 
attente. Peccatum simile asserit 
indiscrete corpori subtrahere debi- 
tum, sicut imperante gula, ei exhi- 
bere superfluum. Et addidit: 
‘Quod feci ergo manducans, 
charissimi, dispensatione, non 
voluntate id factum noveritis, quia 
charitas fraterna mandavit. Sit 
vobis charitas in exemplum, non 
cibus, quia ille gulae, haec deservit 
spiritui.’ 


The affectations of Celano’s style form a contrast to the 
simplicity of the ‘Speculum.’ It would, however, be unsafe to 
argue from a number of cases like this that the chapters of the 
‘Speculum’ are the original of all the corresponding chapters in 
Celano. An exhaustive comparison of the texts must be made 
throughout, and it seems hardly worth while to do this till we 
have a thoroughly trustworthy edition of Celano. Minocchi has 


vu2 
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attempted such a comparison in his ‘Nuovi Studi sulle Fonti 
Biografiche di San Francesco d’ Assisi,’ and sums up his results 
under the headings, ‘Chapters added to the “Speculum Per- 
fectionis”’ in its Final Edition of 1818,’ and ‘Chapters of the 
* Speculum Perfectionis” in its Original Edition of 1246.’*° This 
opens up a new line of investigation which I will not follow up at 
present, except to say that Minocchi seems to me to have gone at 
any rate much too far: for instance, it is surely absurd to main- 
tain that ‘ II. Cel.’ iii. 28 (which is full of Celano’s mannerisms) is 
the original of ‘Spec. Perf.’17. It is probable that ‘ IT. Cel.’ iii. 90 
represents the original text; because ‘ Spec. Perf.’ cap. 49 contains 
an obvious interpolation, 

Further evidence of some importance is adduced from the 
manuscripts of St. Isidore at Rome, by L. Lemmens, 0.F.M., in 
his ‘Scripta Fratris Leonis’ and ‘Speculum Perfectionis (Re- 
dactio I.)’*’ The latter, printed from a fourteenth-century manu- 
script, contains only 50 of the 124 chapters of the ‘ Speculum’ 
edited by Sabatier, and the order of the chapters differs consider- 
ably. Lemmens sums up his conclusions thus: The companions 
of St. Francis in 1246 transmitted only documents to Crescentius, 
and from these documents was afterwards (probably after the 
decree of the general chapter of Padua, 1277) * compiled ‘ Re- 
dactio I.’ of the ‘Speculum Perfectionis.’ Besides these documents 
the companions wrote and caused to be written others, and 
‘Redactio II.’ of the ‘Speculum Perfectionis’ (Sabatier’s) was 
compiled later from these, quae in diversis locis scripserunt et scribi 
fecerunt seu retulerunt socii beati Francisci, as stated in the intro- 
duction to this second recension of the ‘ Speculum.’ 

In the shorter version of the ‘Speculum,’ however, we some- 
times find passages taken out of their natural context and appear- 
ing like extracts, such as the beginning of cap. 21 (= Sabatier 
cap. 99) ; and cap. 29 (= Sabatier cap. 9) needs the story about the 
friar saying to St. Francis, Venio de cella tua, to complete the 
sense. Other contents of the volume strengthen the supposition 
that we have here not a complete work but a series of extracts ; 
among the other contents are extracts from the first rule, ex- 
tractiones ex antiqua legenda, excerpta ex legenda maiori S. Bonaven- 
turae, excerpta ex expositione quituor magistrorum, &.°° Lemmens’s 


86 Arch. Storico Ital. vol. xxvi. (1900). Minocchi excludes from the original 
Speculum -the following chapters, on the ground that they are derived from 
II. Cel.: caps. 5, 6, 14, 15, 17, 21, 29, 30, 31, 32, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 48, 49, 51, 53, 54, 
69, 70,.74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 80, 83, 86, 93. 

57 Documenta Antiqua Franciscana, edidit Fr. Leonardus Lemmens, 0.F.M. 
(Quaracchi, 1901). Pars i. ‘Scripta Fratris Leonis;’ pars ii. ‘Speculum Perfec- 
tionis’ (Redactio I.) 

* Toid. pars ii. p. 21, and this Review, xiii. 704 seq. 

5° Doc. Ant. France. iii. 60 seq. 


TT 
cee amas 


et 
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‘Speculum’ contains copies of some of the documents (and some- 
times extracts from those documents) on which the ‘ Speculum 
Perfectionis ’ of Sabatier is based. The two recensions are indepen- 
dent of each other: neither is copied from the other ; both go back 
ultimately to the same originals for those parts which are common 
to both. And the almost complete verbal agreement between them 
in those parts is proof that the copyists or compilers of the 
‘Speculum’ in both its forms were careful to adhere to the very 
words of the companions of the saint.” 

An examination of the ‘Documenta Antiqua’ of Lemmens, 
however, suggests a further conclusion—namely, that the shorter 
recension is taken from a single collection of documents ; the longer 
includes several. It will be noticed that the former does not con- 
tain several of the most polemical chapters—-and this is natural if 
(as Lemmens maintains) it is compiled from the documents sent in 
by the Three Companions in 1246 to Crescentius. It is nof 
probable that they would have addressed to him—a persecutor of 
the zelanti—such severe attacks on the ‘community’ as are con- 
tained in chapters 1, 2, 8, 4, 11, 12, 18, 50,68, 71, 72 of Sabatier’s 
‘Speculum.’ Lemmens prints from the same manuscript of St. 
Isidore two ‘Scripta Fratris Leonis’ which contain all these chapters. 
The first is entitled ‘Sanctissimi patris nostri Francisci intentio 
regulae. Ipsius vera declaratio quam scripsit frater Leo eius socius ;’ 
the second,” ‘Verba 8. P. Francisci. Ista verba scripsit socius 
beati Francisci, videlicet frater Leo, qui fuit vir verae simplicitatis 
et sanctitatis, quae ipsius regulae intentionem et sensum perfecte 
declarant et sincere ac fideliter manifestant.’ That each formed a 
complete and separate work is proved by Ubertino de Casale, who 
gives a summary of the first in his ‘ Arbor Vitae ;’ and by Angelo de 
Clareno, who inserts the second in his ‘ Expositio Regulae.’® Each 
of these writers had access to the autograph manuscripts of Leo. 
These ‘ Scripta’ seem to have been those contained in cedulis or 
in rotulis fratris Leonis, which were deposited by him at San 
Damiano for safe keeping, and afterwards were in the hands of 
Ubertino, and which were distinct from the liber qui habetur in 
armario fratrum in Assisio. When were these pamphlets written ? 
Certainly before ‘ II. Cel.’ iii., as Celano makes use of them, though 
very cautiously.* Probably they date from the disputes in the 
order about the interpretation of the rule, which led to the issue 
of the bull ‘Quo elongati.’ Leo is the champion of the doctrine 

® This distinguishes the spiritual writers from Celano, who makes St. Francis as 
rhetorical as he is himself. 


* The editor has not printed this second ‘ scriptum’ as it stands in his MS., but 
has inserted one chapter (the sixth) and omitted others (pp. 82, 105). Cf. Anal, Boll. 
xxi. 111 seq. 

® Lemmens (Doc. Ant. Franc. i. 81).quotes this work from a MS. of St. Isidore. 

*§ See Table at end of this article. %\ Cf. Anal. Frane. iii. 213. 
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which the pope denied, that the friars were bound by the rule 
ad observantiam perfectionis sancti Evangelii.© All the quotations 
from Leo’s writings yet brought to light in Ubertino’s works are 
found in these opuscula. Though he mentions he does not seem to 
have known the book by Leo kept in the conventual library at Assisi. 
Was this book the original ‘ Legenda Trium Sociorum,’ the original 
of the rest of the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis ’ ? 

To sum up: the greater part of the ‘Speculum Perfectionis’ 
consists of documents transmitted to Crescentius by the Three 
Companions in 1246 ; it also contains earlier and later writings of 
Friar Leo. All these were collected together and rearranged - by 
the friars of the Portiuncula in 1818 ; some slight alterations and 
interpolations—generally of an explanatory kind—were made at 
this date; but in general the actual words of Leo and the other 
socii have been preserved. Though the ‘Speculum’ was not written 
in 1227, it still remains the most valuable authority for the inner 
life of St. Francis, and to Sabatier belongs the credit of having 
restored it to its rightful place. 

Criticism has been hardly less active with regard to the 
‘Legenda Trium Sociorum’ than with regard to the ‘ Speculum 
Perfectionis,’ and the intimate connéxion between the two works 
and the questions to which they have’ given rise is obvious from 
the foregoing pages. In support of Sabatier’s theory of the 
fragmentary character of the traditional ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.,’ two learned 
friars, already distinguished as historians of their order—Fathers 
Marcellino da Civezza and Teofilo Domenichelli—have come 
forward with a new version of the ‘ Legend,’ ‘ published for the first 
time in its integrity.’** The editors have taken the old Italian 
version published by Melchiorri in 1856, and have with laborious 
ingenuity reconstructed the original Latin text. The manuscript 
which Melchiorri used was copied in 1577 from an older manuscript 
of which no trace has been found, and experts are not agreed on 
the period to which the Italian version should be assigned; it may 
be thirteenth or fourteenth or fifteenth century. The servility of 
the translation has enabled the editors to recover the Latin 
original of nearly every sentence with certainty; there can be 
no doubt that the new ‘Leg. 8 Soc.’ represents with sufficient 
accuracy a lost Latin original. The new ‘ Legend’ includes the 


* Doc. Ant. France. p. 88, i. cap. 6; Spec. Perf. (Sabatier), cap. 3. 

% ‘Tia Leggenda di San Francesco scritta da tre suoi Compagni (legenda trium 
sociorum) ; pubblicata per la prima volta nella vera sua integritd dai Padri Marcellino 
da Civezza e Teofilo Domenichelli dei Minori’ (Roma, 1899). 

* The Latin version does not always represent the Italian so faithfully as it 
might. Thus in cap. 51, for ‘ che Iddio niente lascia nel servo suo che non vendichi 
in questa vita,’ the editors give the text of the Speculum : ‘,.. in hac vita nihil in 


eis relinquit inultum.’ JI. Cel. iii. 19 reads: ‘nihil in servo suo impune relinquere 
dum vivit in mundo.’ 


od 
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first sixteen chapters of the traditional ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ and sixty-three 
additional chapters ; of these fifty-five come from the ‘Speculum’ 
or the parallel passages in Celano.® What then is the historical 
value of this work, the publication of which has led to the punish- 
ment of Fathers Marcellino and Teofilo, and their exile from 
Rome ? 

The attempt of the editors to prove that earlier writers—such as 
Bartholomew of Pisa and Wadding—had access to a version of the 
‘Leg. 3 Soc.’ resembling this one has not been altogether suc- 
cessful. It is true that Wadding often quotes passages from the 
‘Leg. 3 Soc.’ which are not in the traditional text and are found 
in the new version ; but he also quotes on the authority of the Three 
Companions passages from the ‘ Spec. Perf.’ which are not found in 
the new version of the ‘ Legend.’ In fact he regarded the ‘ Spec. 
Perf.’ as part of the ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ Bartholomew of Pisa mentions 
a fact in the life of St. Francis ut habetur quasi in fine legendae 
trium sociorum.” The incident occurs in cap. 16 of the traditional 
version, which has eighteen chapters ; it occurs in cap. 55 of the 
new version, which has seventy-nine chapters. Further the contrast 
both in form and in manner between the old and new parts of the 
‘Legend ’ must strike every reader. The old chapters are all long; 
the new are often only a few lines. The chronological treatment, 
the sense of historical development, in the old part are absent in 
the new. Nor, if we accept the theory of the editors, does the new 
version agree with the letter of the Three Companions to Crescentius. 
According to the letter we expect new matter. According to the 
editors the new matter is merely a recapitulation or summary of a 
work already written and made public by Leo nearly twenty years 
before. But if the ‘Spec. Perf.’ comprises part or the whole of the 
documents sent in by the Companions in 1246, then the legend 
edited by Marcellino and Teofilo cannot be the original legend in 
its integrity, because it consists to a large extent of extracts from 
or summaries of chapters of the ‘ Spec. Perf.’ ™ 

But we have not here, as Van Ortroy suggests, ‘ one of the 
compilations made by individuals of which the sole object appears 
to be the edification of the copyist.’’? Let us compare cap. 83 of 
the new ‘ Legend’ with ‘Spec. Perf.’ cap. 27 and ‘II. Cel.’ i. 15, 
quoted above (pp. 658 seq). 

% See Table at end of this article. The remaining eight are caps. 12 (names of 
first friars), 42 (‘ Laudes Domini ’), 46, 47 (* Admonitiones ’), 49. (indulgence), 72 (letter 
to the general), 73, 76 (only approximate Latin text discovered). 

® Hg. Ad annum 1210, n. 30 (= Spec. Perf. cap. 55). 

7 Liber Conformitatum, fol. 181, col. 2 (ed. 1510). 

" E.g. cp. Spec. cap. 4 with Leg. 3 Soc. cap. 64. 

53. 


” ” ” ” ” 


” ” 23 ” ” ” 51. 
” ” 81 ” ” ” 58. 
7 Anal. Boll. xix. 458. 
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Accidit ut quadam nocte, quiescentibus omnibus fratribus, exclamaret 
unus de fratribusdicens: ‘ Morior fame!’ Et exurgens beatus Franciscus 
statim parari fecit mensam, et sicut homo plenus caritate et discretione 
comedit cum illo, ne verecundaretur comedere solus; et de voluntate 
ipsius omnes alii fratres pariter comederunt. Et post comestionem dixit 
beatus Franciscus ceteris fratribus: ‘Carissimi [&c., following the 
‘Speculum ’ word for word, and ending with] coegit facere. 


The beginning and the end of the version in the ‘Spec. Perf.’ 
are omitted in the ‘ Leg.' 3 Soc.,’ as they are in ‘II. Cel.’ The new 
‘Legend’ contains just the part used by Celano, but without his 
literary flourishes. Again, ‘ Spec. Perf.’ cap. 4 is represented in the 
new ‘ Legend ’ by cap. 64, which consists of two lines— 


Una fiata un fratre laico, essendo cupido d’ havere il Salterio, richiese 
quel Salterio al beato Francesco, et lui invece di quello proferse a lui la 
cenere. 


In Celano (‘ II. Cel.’ iii. 124) the same chapter is represented by 
the same passage and no other— 


Fratri laico volenti habere psalterium, et ab eo licentiam postalanti 
cinerem pro psalterio obtulit. 


The only difference between Celano and the new ‘Legend’ is 
that the latter lets these words stand alone as forming a whole 
chapter ; Celano inserts them in the middle of another chapter. In 
both these cases—and they are only two out of many “— it is clear 
that the version in the new ‘ Legend’ stands between the version of 
the ‘Speculum’ and that in Celano. The only explanation which 
appears to me possible is that the new ‘ Legend’ represents the true 
* Legend’ of the Three Companions after it had undergone a pre- 
liminary revision by the authorities of the order and before it had 
received the literary touches from Celano. On the other hand it 
must be admitted that a great deal is common to Celano and the 
‘Speculum ’ which does not occur in the new ‘ Legend,’ and that 
the presence of cap. 43 (= ‘Spec. Perf.’ 76) in the new ‘ Legend’ is 
inconsistent with this hypothesis. 

Sabatier’s argument that the traditional ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ is a frag- 
ment has led to another question: Is it genuine? Faloci 
Pulignani and Della Giovanna are, I think, the only prominent 
critics who maintain both that the traditional legend is complete 


78 Thus JI. Cel. iii. 3 follows Leg. 3 Soc. 53 rather than Spec. 7. 


” 5 ” ” 28 ” ” 9. 
” 19 ” ” 51 ” ” 23. 
” 61 ” ” 52 ” ” 67. 
” 88 ” ” 67 ” ” 46. 
” 94 »” 58 ” »” 81. 
» 110 (last part) * 34 ” » 28. 
» 120 - 48 ” » 457 


4 Cf. Sabatier, Opuscules, p. 69. 
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and that it is the work of the Three Companions, To bring the 
‘Legend’ into harmony with the introductory letter Faloci is reduced 
to making the phrase continuantem [MS. Foligno, continuatam] 
historiam non sequentes mean writing a mutilated history, che 
manca di continuazione.”” And Della Giovanna explains the silence 
of the Three Companions on the last six years of the saint’s life 
by the untenable assumption that the second ‘Life of Celano’ 
already existed in which this period ‘was fully treated.” Van 
Ortroy, 8.J., in the ‘ Analecta Bollandiana’” maintains that the 
‘ Legend,’ first published in the ‘Acta Sanctorum,’”™ is a clever 
pastiche dating at the earliest from the end of the thirteenth 
century. I give next a summary of his arguments. 

1. The want of agreement between the dedicatory letter and 
the text which it professes to describe cannot be explained by the 
assertion that the ‘ Legend’ as we have it is fragmentary, because the 
text of all the manuscripts ”* (of which there are many) is practically 
the same. It is true that. Wadding quotes passages on the 
authority of the ‘8 Socii’ which are not found in the existing 
texts; but these passages occur in the ‘Speculum,’ and in the 
manuscripts the ‘ Speculum’ often follows the ‘Leg. 3 Soc.’ It 
was easy, therefore, to make a mistake and quote the ‘ Speculum’ 
under the name of the ‘ Leg. 8. Soc.’ 

2. The authors in the dedicatory letter say— 


Visum est nobis . . .*pauca de multis gestis ipsius, quae per nos 
vidimus, vel per alios sanctos fratres scire potuimus. . . intimare... 
Quae tamen per modum legendae non scribimus, cum dudum de vita sua 
et miraculis . . . sint confertae legendae. Sed velut de amoeno prato 
quosdam flores, qui arbitrio nostro sunt pulchriores, excerpimus, continu- 
antem historiam non sequentes, sed multa seriose relinguentes, quae in 
praedictis legendis sunt posita tam veridico quam luculento sermone ; 
quibus haec pauca, quae scribimus, poteritis facere inseri, si vestra discretio 
viderit esse iustum. Credimus enim, quod si venerabilibus viris, qui 
praefatas confecerunt legendas, haec nota fuissent, ea minime praeteris- 
sent. 


Yet a large part of the ‘Leg. 3 Soc.’ is made up of extracts 
from ‘I. Cel.,’ and, in spite of their assertion to the contrary, the 
authors follow the chronological order. If the letter is genuine it 


75 Mise. Franc. vii. 119: ‘ Historia non continuata deve interpretarsi per istoria 
non compiuta, cioé che manca di continuazione ... . voler lasciare la storia mutila, 
cioé non continuata.’ Ct. ibid. p. 81 seq. 

76 Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, xxxiii. 383 seq. Cf. ibid. xxxvii. 
353 seq. 

77 Vol. xix. pp. 119-97 (1900). 8 Oct. tom. ii. 723 seq. 

 Tilemann’s account of the Foligno MS. shows his usual inaccuracy. It is 
based on a misleading description by Faloci Pulignani, quoted by Sabatier, Spec. Perf. 
ceviii., without reference to the full description in Misc. France. vii. 44-5 and Faloci’s 
edition of the Leg. 3 Soc. ibid. p. 81 seq. (also printed separately [Foligno, 1898]) : 
Tilemann, Spec. Perf. und Leg. 3 Soc. (Leipzig, 1902), pp. 67-8. 
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belongs to some lost Franciscan document, not to the so-called 
‘Leg. 8 Soe.’ ; 

3. The anachronisms and errors in the work show that the 
authors cannot have derived their information, as the letter asserts, 
from those who lived in close intimacy with St. Francis. Thus— 

(a) They describe the first rule, which St. Francis submitted 
to Innocent III, as regulam quam scripserat verbis simplicibus, utens 
sermonibus sancti Evangelii. But the rule ‘embellished’ in this 
way with maxims from’ the Gospel was certainly not the first. 
Jordan of Giano ® states that ‘ St. Francis, seeing Brother Caesarius 
of Speyer to be learned in the Holy Scriptures, committed to him 
the task of adorning with the words of the Gospel the rule which 
he had drawn up in simple words ;’ and Caesarius did not enter the 
order till 1219. Further the Three Companions say that some 
time before the composition of the first rule St. Francis was not 
even able to find in the Gospel the text which was the corner stone 
of the religious poverty of the order ; simplices erant et. nesciebant 
invenire verbum Evangelit de renunciatione saeculi. How then could 
he compose a rule formed of quotations from the Holy Scriptures ? 
‘Anachronisme et contradiction. ‘I am well aware,’ adds the 
learned Jesuit, ‘that in speaking thus of the first rule the Three 
Companions are only reproducing the language of Celano ’—but 
they ought to have corrected him. _ 

According to the ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.’ Francis, on leaving Innocent III, 
genibus flexis. promisit domino papae obedientiam et reverentiam 
humiliter et devote. Alii autem fratres secundum praeceptum domini 
papae beato Francisco similiter obedientiam et reverentiam promiserunt. 
The last words were inserted in the rule of 1228; Friar Leo could 
not have made such a blunder as to put them in the first rule. 

(b) The ‘ Leg. 3 Soe.’ asserts that ‘ the life and institution of the 
Poor Ladies was fully confirmed by Gregory IX, then bishop of 
Ostia, by the authority of the apostolic see.’ This confirmation 
did not take place till 1258. 

(c) The authors of the ‘ Legend,’ after describing the difficulties 
of the first missionaries in Germany and elsewhere, owing to 
Innocent III having given them no written confirmation of the 
rule, allege that Cardinal Ugolino obtained from Honorius III a 
bull confirming another rule composed by St. Francis at the 
teaching of Christ. This is wrong: the bull was not issued till 
1228; and by that time the mission in Germany was flourishing, 
the pope having already remedied the evil by issuing letters of 
recommendation for the friars to all the prelates of Christendom. 

(d) In the ‘ Legend’ reference is made to the papal confirmation 
of the three orders: quorum ordinum quilibet tempore suo, fuit a 
summo pontifice confirmatus. The rule of the Friars Minor was 


%® Anal. France. i, 5-6. 
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confirmed by Honorius III in 1228, the rule of the order of 
St. Clare by Innocent IV in 1253, the rule of the third order by 
Nicholas IV in 1289. So the ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.’ must have been written 
after 1289. We must, adds Van Ortroy, take the word confirmatus 
in its strict sense, and not as covering any kind of authorisation, 
‘in the case of writers who wished, according to their dedicatory 
letter, to express themselves with greater accuracy than their 
predecessors.’ 

4, Besides the numerous quotations from ‘I. Cel.’ the ‘ Leg. 3 
Soe.’ contains passages which occur also in ‘ II. Cel.,’ Bonaventura, 
and Bernard de Bessa. Which was the original in these cases ? 
(a) In the ‘ Leg. 3 Soe.’ we find chapters in which quotations from 
‘I. Cel.’ are intermixed with passages which occurin ‘II. Cel.’ If the 
‘ Leg. 8 Soc.’ were the original for ‘ II. Cel.,’ Thomas of Celano could 
hardly, when quoting the Three Companions, have avoided insert- 
ing in his second life some words and phrases which they had 
quoted from his first life. Yet this he never does. He composed 
his second life without having the amalgam of the ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.’ 
before his eyes. Further some incidents are given in the ‘ Leg. 3 
Soc.’ which do not occur in ‘ II. Cel.’ but-are found in Bonaventura, 
e.g. that Innocent III conferred the tonsure on the lay brethren 
with St. Francis. Celano would not have omitted details like this 
if he had the ‘Leg. 3 Soe.’ before him; therefore the ‘ Legend’ is 
later than the second life of Celano. (b) In the ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.’ the 
chapter on the ‘ Stigmata ' is clearly taken in part from Bonaventura; 
the theory that this chapter is a later addition is untenable, because 
it occurs in all the manuscripts. (c) Bernard de Bessa wrote after 
1277; though his ‘Liber de Laudibus’ has passages parallel to 
some parts of the ‘Leg. 3 Soc.’ neither appears to have drawn 
directly from the other. 

5. The silence of Franciscan writers of the thirteenth century 
is a strong argument against the authenticity of the ‘ Leg. 3 Soe.’ 
Compilers and liturgists frequently make extracts from Celano, 
Julian of Speyer, and Bonaventura, but never from the ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ 
Salimbene makes no mention of it, nor do even Angelo de Clareno 
and Ubertino de Casale, who are constantly quoting the sayings and 
writings of Leo. The ‘ Chronicon XXIV. Generalium ’ refers to it, 
but only by an extract from the dedicatory letter. 

The true life of St. Francis written by his companions does 
exist ; it is not the ‘Leg. 3 Soc.,’ but the Second Life of Celano. 
This is implied in the prologue—nos, quibus ex assidua conversatione 
ulius [S. Francisci] et mutua familiaritate plus ceteris diutinis 
experimentis innotuit—and still more clearly in the Oratio Sociorwm 
at the end of the work— 


Supplicamus etiam toto cordis affectu, benignissime pater, pro illo 
Jilio tuo, qui nunc et olim devotus tua scripsit praeconia. Hoc ipse 
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opusculum etsi non digne pro meritis, pie tamen pro viribus colligens, 
una nobiscum tibi offert et dedicat. 


Celano held the pen and wrote, so to speak, at the dictation of the 
companions of the saint.* 

This attack by the Bollandist father gave Sabatier an 
opportunity of coming forward:as the champion of tradition. His 
article ‘De lAuthenticité de la Légende de Saint Frangois dite des 
Trois Compagnons’* is an answer to Van Ortroy ; and the same 
question has also been treated at some length by Dr. Tilemann.* 

’ The proof that the ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ is not a late forgery, but ‘was 
written before 1247, is that Celano drew from it all the elements of 
the first part of his second life (‘ II. Cel.’ i.) The reverse cannot be 
true; one has only to apply the well-known principle of hagiogra- 
phical criticism, ‘ that the réle of the miraculous in a document is 
in inverse ratio to the age of that document,’ *' to the two works to 
decide which is the earlier. Van Ortroy has made it easy to com- 
parethe two authorities by printing in parallel columns the text of the 
‘Leg. 8 Soc.’ and the passages from other writings which he regards 
as the sources of that text. To take one instance, when Francis was 
sowing his wild oats the neighbours used to come and talk seriously 
to his mother. Mater autem eius, says the ‘Leg. 8 Soc.,’ quum de pro- 
digalitate' sua sermo a convicinis fieret, respondebat: Quid de ‘filio 
meo putatis? Adhuc erit filius Dei per gratiam. The parallel passage 
in ‘II. Cel.’ i., which Van Ortroy thinks is the original, runs: Nam 
Francisci magnanimitatem et morum venustatem admirantibus 
convicinis, quasi divino instructa oraculo, sic aiebat: Quid putatis iste 
Jilius meus erit? Multorum gratia Dei filiorwm patrem ipsum noveritis 
affuturum. The Jesuit leaves out the words quasi divino instructa 
oraculo, a liberty which (Sabatier remarks) ‘me parait peu 
scientifique.’ 

The dedicatory letter is found in all the manuscripts, and the 
Bollandist’s argument about the uniformity of the texts is used 
against him to establish a prima facie case for the connexion 
between the letter andthe ‘ Legend.’ And the inconsistencies between 
the two documents are explained: if we grant that the ‘ Legend ’ is a 
fragment. In no other way can the absolute silence of the Com- 
panions on the years between 1220 and 1226 be accounted for. 
The last two chapters (17 and 18) differ in style and thought from the 


8! Sabatier’s comment on this does not appear to me just (Opuscules, p. 70, 
note). 


8 Revue Historique, vol. lxxv. 

83 Speculum FPerfectionis und Legenda Trium Sociorum: ein Beitrag zur 
Quellenkritik, &c. (Leipzig, 1902). The work is full of misprints and erroneous refer- 
ences. 

* For an elaborate application of this principle see Sabatier’s edition of Bartholi’s 
Tractatus de Indulgentia. ‘Con questo criterio,’ says Faloci, ‘ egli nega il miracolo 
istorico, fa della critica una questione confessionale,’ &c. (Misc. France. viii. 80). 


Seti 


—_— 
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preceding chapters and are a later addition, drawn partly, as Van 
Ortroy shows, from Bonaventura. It is true that the authors, while 
saying that they ‘ have intentionally omitted many things truthfully 
and lucidly set forth in existing legends,’ insert, often word for word, 
many passages from ‘I. Cel.’ Sabatier shows that it was quite 
natural for the Companions to use ‘I. Cel.’ in this way, especially in 
the circumstances created by the defection of Elias. The friars 
were greeted with mocking shouts of— 

Hor attorna fratt Helya 

Ke pres’ ha la mala via, 
and it was necessary to depose Elias from the great position he 
occupied in the first official legend : on the other hand it was to the 
interests of the order to preserve continuity with the past as much 
as possible. The Three Companions therefore incorporated much of 
Celano’s work, making additions and corrections. But still in this 
respect one must admit that the ‘ Legend’ and the letter are not in 
complete agreement. 

Most of Van Ortroy’s ‘ anachronisms’ are easily disposed of. 

As for (a), the description of the original rule agrees with that 
given by Celano, Bonaventura, and Francis himself in the testa- 
ment. The Three Companions in saying that ‘the other brethren, 
according to the precept of the pope, likewise promised obedience 
and reverence to St. Francis,’ do not necessarily imply that these 
words were in the first rule. As a matter of fact the best manu- 
script of the early rule does contain this passage. It could, 
indeed, hardly be otherwise. Francis was not general minister in 
1228, and it is unlikely that the phrase fratri Francisco et eius 
successoribus obedire would have been used then unless it had been 
adapted from a previous rule. 

As for (b), the Order of the Poor Ladies of San Damiano received 
papal confirmation repeatedly before 1253; and the terms of the 
bulls show how well informed the authors of the ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.’ were. 
Thus the bull ‘Sacrosancta Romana Ecclesia’ (1219) confirms the 
privilege granted by Ugolino: Quod ab eodem episcopo [Ostiensi| 
factum est, ratum habentes et gratum ... sicut in ipsius privilegio 
continetur, Auctoritate Apostolica confirmamus, &. And the bull 
‘Solet annuere’ (1245) refers to the same facts in words which 
recall those of the ‘ Leg. 3 Soe,’ 

As for (d),@ rule for the third order was drawn up by Ugolino with 
the assistance-of St. Francis in 1221.°’ No definite confirmation 
of this by the pope is extant ; but the third order had no convents 
and no archives—no means of preserving documents. The order 


85 J, Cel. i. 13; Bon. vol. iii. 
% MS. Ognissanti: ‘et similiter fratres teneantur et eius successoribus obedire ’ 
(Arch. Storico Ital. xxv. 262). 
8 Bernard de Bessa, Anal, Franc, iii, 628; Sabatier, Opuscules, i. and iy. 
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was certainly approved by Honorius ITI in 1221,* and many bulls in 
its favour were issued by Gregory IX. The authors of the ‘ Legend’ 
nowhere claim to express themselves with greater accuracy than 
their predecessors. 

One point (c) presents difficulties. Sabatier is of opinion that 
the bull referred to is that of June 11, 1219 (‘ Quum dilecti’), which, 
as the first bull granted to the order, was specially important in the 
eyes of the early friars, for it marked the beginning of a new 
development. The bull is addressed to the prelates of Christendom 
in favour of the missionary friars. But (1) did it confirm the rule, 
and (2) was the rule a new one? (1) The bull does not contain 
the rule, but expresses apostolic approval of the Minorite order— 
vitae viam a Romana ecclesia approbatam ; and the result of it was 
that persecutions ceased. (2) The rule was in a chronic state of 
being changed and confirmed by the pope; the friars at every 
annual chapter, says James de Vitry, suas faciunt et promulgant 
institutiones sanctas et a domino papa confirmatas. The ‘ Leg. 8 Soe.’ 
particularises this rule as the one in which prolongatus est ter- 
minus capituli. This decree was made before 1228; it is already 
incorporated in the rule of 1221." 

Again, though Celano is careful not to repeat in his second life 
what he had said in his first, he does sometimes when copying the 
‘Leg. 8 Soe.’ insert words and phrases which the authors of the 
‘Legend’ had copied from his first life. One instance may be given, 
which also illustrates some stages in the growth of a legend. 








‘I. Cel.’ 4. 7. 

In saeculari adhuc 
habitu constitutus le- 
prosum unum obvium 
habuit die quadam ; 
semetipso fortior effec- 
tus accessit, et oscula- 
tus est eum. 


*3 Soc.’ cap. 4. 

Cum prope Assi- 
sium equitaret lepro- 
sum quemdam obvium 
habuit. Et quia con- 
sueverat multum hor- 
rere - leprosos, vim 
semetipsi faciens, de- 
scendit de equo et 
obtulit sibi denarium, 
ostulans illi manum, et 
accepto osculo pacis ab 
ipso reascendit equum 
et prosequitur iter 


‘ suum. 


‘II. Cel.’ 4. 5. 
Leprosum die qua- 
dam obvium habuit, 
cum iuxta Assisium 
equitaret, qui licet sibi 
tedium non parvum 
ingereret, et horrorem, 
. ad deosculandum 
eum equo lapsus accur- 
rit. Cui cum manum 
quasi aliquid accep- 
turus leprosus proten- 
deret, pecuniam cum 
osculo reportavit. Et 
statim equum ascen- 
dens . . . leprosum 

illum minime vidit. 


Van Ortroy points to some incidents mentioned in the ‘ Leg. 8 Soe.’ 


88 * Significatum est,’ 16 Dec. 1221 (Sbaralea, Bullariwm, i. 8). 
8° Cap. 18: ‘Omnes vero ministri qui sunt in ultramarinis et ultramontanis 


&e. 


partibus semel in tribus annis, et alii ministri semel in anno veniant ad capitulum,’ 


= 
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and omitted in ‘II. Cel.’ as evidence that Celano wrote before the 
‘Legend’ was composed. It is easy to reverse the argument. Celano 
mentions many things which would not have been omitted in the 
‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ if it had been a late compilation, such as the miraculous 
disappearance of the leper, just quoted, and the prophecies at the 
beginning of ‘ II. Cel.’ i. Van Ortroy’s arguments can hardly have 
persuaded himself, and his hypothesis is justly characterised by 
Minocchi as temeraria ed assurda.” 

Father Minocchi has himself advanced a theory equally bold, 
though less absurd.*! He maintains that the ‘ Legend of the Three 
Companions’ is really the lost life by John of Ceperano. The 
‘ Legend,’ he argues, is an intelligent compendium of the early his- 
tory of the order—logical, chronological, and drawn from known 
sources. It deals rather with public events than with the inner life of 
St.Francis. Particular incidents are used as illustrations of general 
statements. Though the ‘Legend’ shows leanings towards the 
Spiritual Friars, it cannot be the work of the Three Companions. 
It stands in striking contrast with their letter to Crescentius. Leo 
would not have put Gregory IX among the saints, and called the 
church of Assisi ‘ the head and mother’ of the order ; nor would he 
have shown such interest in and such accurate knowledge of the papal 
curia: the author generally condenses his sources, but is full and 
detailed and exact on the part taken by the papacy in the development 
of the Franciscan institution. This would be natural if the legend 
could be identified with the work of John of Ceperano. He was 
not a friar, but a papal notary, and is probably the same as 
‘Magister Iohannes de Campania’ mentioned in the ‘ Regesta’ of 
Gregory IX. He is mentioned by Bernard de Bessa among the 
four biographers of St. Francis. 


Plenam virtutibus beati Francisci vitam scripsit in Italia exquisitae 
vir eloquentiae frater Thomas, iubente Domino Gregorio Papa nono; et 
eam, quae incipit Quasi stella matutina, vir venerabilis dominus, ut 
fertur, Johannes apostolice Sedis notarius.°? 


The other two are Julian of Speyer and Bonaventura. Bernard 
de Bessa does not mention Leo or the ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ among his 
authorities, yet he certainly uses the latter ; is it not the work he 
refers to as that of ‘ Dominus Iohannes’ ? The so-called ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.’ 
does not begin with the words Quasi stella matutina, but the pro- 
logue has probably been displaced by the letter of the Three Com- 
panions. In one manuscript® we find a prologue to the ‘ Legend’ 
beginning— 

% Arch. Stor. Ital. xxvi. 134. 

* Tbid. xxiv. 249 seq.; La ‘ Legenda Trium Sociorum :’ Nuovi Studi sulle Fonte 
Biografiche di San Francesco d’ Assisi, xxvi. 81 seg.; Critica Comparata delle 


Leggende Francescane (Salvatore Minocchi). 


% Anal. Franc. iii. 666. ®3 Vatican MS. 7339. 
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Praefulgidus ut lucifer et sicut stella matutina, immo quasi sol oriens 
mundum inflammans. . . . Beatusigitur. . . . Franciscus patrem habuit 
nomine Petrum . .. matrem vero honestissimam nomine Picam, quae 
ut altera Helisabeth filium istum felicem pariens. . . 


The verbal similarity which this passage bears to the ‘Liber de 
Laudibus,’ cap. i., and to ‘ II. Cel.’ i. 1, shows that it is the genuine 
prologue to the so-called ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.’ Minocchi’s hypothesis is thus 
supported by internal and external evidence. 

The prologue is remarkable, but it occurs only in a sixteenth- 
century manuscript, and is preceded by the letter of the Three 
Companions. Alone it is insufficient to support Minocchi’s con- 
clusion, and the rest of his arguments are anything but convinc- 
ing. Bernard de Bessa mentions the first life of Celano, written 
by order of the pope, but is silent about the second life, though he 
used it in his ‘Liber de Laudibus.’ He wrote with the decree of 
1266 before his eyes, and was careful not to mention any of the 
‘Spiritual’ works dealing with St. Francis ; that is why he did not 
refer by name to the writings of Leo and the Three Companions 
or to the Second Life of Celano. The strongest evidence which 
Minocchi brings against the traditional authorship of the “Legend ’ 
is found in the two spurious chapters. Leo could not have written 
them. The ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ deals at length with the inner life of St. 
Francis and shows a far more intimate knowledge than Celano 
shows, and than an apostolic notary, who did not belong to the 
order, is likely to have possessed. A typical illustration is the 
aecount of the allocution of the crucifix in San Damiano, and its 
effect on the mind of St. Francis. 


Ab illa itaque hora, ita vulneratum et liquefactum est cor eius ad 
memoriam Dominicae passionis, quod semper dum vixit, stigmata Domini 
Tesu in corde suo portavit, sicut postea luculenter apparuit ex renovatione 
eorumdem stigmatum in corpore ipsius.®* 


Finally the abbreviated version of the legend ascribed by 
Bernard de Bessa to ‘Dominus Johannes,’ recently edited by 
Alengon,* gives no support to Minocchi’s theory. This ‘ Legenda 
Brevis’ is certainly not a summary of the ‘Leg. 3 Soc.,’ but is 
based on a legend derived from ‘I. Cel.’ % 

The ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ is then neither a late compilation nor the 


* Leg. 3 Soc. cap. v. 

% Legenda brevis Sancti Francisci, nunc primum edita curante P. Ed. Alinconiensi 
(Rome, 1899). The existence of the work was first noted by Denifle, Zeitschr. f. kath, 
Theol. vii. 710. 

% Cf, e.g. Legenda brevis, lectio v. (‘ fratres per diversas mundi partes ab eodem 
directi, ipso orante, absque humana vocatione, in modico tempore iuxta suum 
desiderium convenerunt’), with I, Cel. i. 12 and Leg. 3 Soc. 11, The Legenda 
brevis contains a few statements not found in J. Cel. or in Leg. 3 Soc.; eg. (p. 10) 
*eadem tunica diebus ac noctibus pro indumento et lecto utebatur, quae vermibus 
operta frequenti excussione baculi tolerabilior reddebatur,’ 
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work of the papal notary. The connexion between the letter to 
Crescentius and the ‘Leg. 3 Soc.’ is supported by all the 
manuscripts, and the reasons alleged against this connexion are 
insufficient. What then is the relation between the ‘ Leg. 3 Soc.’ 
and the chapters of the ‘Speculum Perfectionis’? Are they 
parts of the same work? They differ from each other in style 
and treatment: the first is chronological in arrangement; the 
second is divided into subjects—‘ De Paupertate,’ &c.—without any 
reference to chronology; the authors of the first have a feeling for 
historical development which is not apparent in the authors of 
the second. And at least two incidents are repeated in both 
works.” And again Elias is often mentioned in the ‘ Speculum 
Perfectionis,’ never in the ‘ Leg. 8 Soc.,’ °° and the same applies to 
the phrase nos qui cum ipso fuimus. 

The differences between the two are, however, capable of 
explanation. In the ‘Legend’ the Companions based their narrative 
on written materials ; in the ‘Speculum’ they wrote directly from 
personal knowledge. The ‘ Speculum,’ as we have it, is not the 
immediate work of the Three Companions; but some arrangement 
according to subjects, as well as the title, probably existed in the 
original. Such at any rate is the conclusion to which a study of 
‘II. Cel.’ naturally leads. 

The prologue to ‘ II. Cel.’ is addressed to Crescentius, and the 


author, who in the ‘ First Life’ had used the singular in speaking of 
himself, now uses the plural. 


Ut gesta vel etiam dicta gloriosi patris nostri Francisci nos quibus 
ex assidua conversatione illius et mutua familiaritate plus ceteris diutinis 
experimentis innotuit . . . scriberemus. 


Celano is the mouthpiece of the companions of the saint. Then a 


fear is expressed that the work will not please everybody—a hint 
of the discord in the order. 


Quis enim in tanta diversitate verborum et actuum lance subtilis 


examinis valeat sic cuncta pensare, ut omnium auditorum sit de singulis 
una sententia ? 


The next paragraph recalls the words of the letter addressed by 
the Three Companions to Crescentius. 


Continet in primis [i.c. ‘II. Cel.’ i.] hoc opusculum quaedam conver- 
sionis facta mirifica, quae in legendis dudum de ipso confectis non fuerunt 


apposita, quoniam ad auctoris notitiam minime peryenerunt. Dehine [i.e. 


* Cf. Spec. 92 with 3 Soc. 5 for one. The other is connected with the vocation 
of Giles (Leg. 3 Soc. xi. (44) and Spec. Perf. cap. 36). These accounts agree with 
each other, but not with that given in the life of Giles ascribed to Leo (Anal. Franc. 
iii. 75 seq.) I may add that the ‘ Vita Beati Fratris Aegidii’ printed by Lemmens in 
Doc. Ant. Franc. i. seems to me to be an expurgated version. 

% Notice that the heading of cap. xi. of the Leg. 3 Soc. (‘De receptione aliorum 
quatuor fratrum ’) does not correspond with the text. 


VOL. XVII.— NO. LXVIII. xx 
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‘II. Cel.’ ii. & iii.] vero exprimere intendimus et vigilanti studio declarare, 
quae sanctissimi patris tam in se quam in suis fuerit voluntas bona, 
beneplacens, et perfecta in omni exercitio disciplinae caelestis et summae 
perfectionis studio, quod semper habuit apud Deum in sacris affectibus, 
et apud homines in exemplis. 


The prologue is a general preface to the whole ‘ Vita Secunda.’ 
Finally the authors ask Crescentius to bless their work, corrigendo 
errata et superflua resecantes. 

The first part, ‘De conversione eius,’ corresponds to the tradi- 
tional ‘Leg. 8 Soc.’ The second part begins with a special introduc- 
tion ; in thissome slight resemblance in word and thought tothe letter 
of the Three Companions may be detected,®® and possibly also a 
reference to the title ‘Speculum Perfectionis ’— 


Existimo autem beatum Franciscum speculum quoddam sanctissimum 
dominicae sanctitatis et imaginem perfectionis illius.'”° 


The third part has no separate introduction, and, as already 
pointed out, parts ii. and iii. really form one part. Some eighty 
chapters of the ‘Speculum Perfectionis’ are found in a more or 
less altered and mutilated shape in ‘II. Cel.’ ii. and iii, And in 
Celano the chapters are grouped together much on the same 
principle as they are in the ‘ Spec. Perf. :’ e.g. ‘II. Cel.’ ii. contains 
twenty-two chapters ‘ De Spiritu Prophetiae’ (cf. ‘ Spec. Perf.’ x. ‘ De 
Spiritu Prophetiae ’); ‘II. Cel.’ iii. caps. 1-87, ‘ De Paupertate ’ (cf. 
‘Spec. Perf.’ ii. caps. 2-26, ‘ De Perfectione Paupertatis ’) ; ‘ II. Cel.’ 
iii. caps. 88-44, ‘De Studio Orationis ’ (cf. ‘Spec. Perf.’ viii. ‘De 
Zelo ipsius ad Orationem’), and soon. I do not know whether the 
compilers of the ‘ Speculum ’ adopted this arrangement from Celano, 
or whether Celano found it already in the work of the Three Com- 
panions. At any rate it is worth noticing that the two different 
systems of arrangement, which make the ‘Leg. 3 Soc.’ and the 
‘Spec. Perf.’ appear so unlike each other, are found in the two 
parts of Celano’s ‘ Vita Secunda.’ Finally, in the ‘ Oratio Sociorum 
Sancti ad eundem,’ Celano represents the companions as joining 
with himself in offering the work to St. Francis. The ‘ Legenda 
Trium Sociorum’ stood in the same relation to the original of the 
‘ Speculum Perfectionis’ as ‘ II. Cel.’ i. stands to ‘ II. Cel.’ ii. and iii. 

I cannot conclude this article without referring to a recent 


‘ 


® E.g. ‘Insignia patrum praecedentium. ... Postquam igitur vel tenui stilo 
transitu quodam aliqua de ipso praemissa sunt, non superfluum puto de multis pauca 
subnectere, quibus et commendetur sanctus, et noster somnolentus excitetur affectus.’ 
Ci. Leg. 3 Soc.: ‘pauca de multis gestis . . . intimare . . . conversationis eius 
insignia ... ad laudem ... dicti Patris sanctissimi atque aedificationem volentium 
eius vestigia imitari . ... quae in praedictis legendis sunt posita tam veridico quam 
luculento sermone.’ , 

100 A similar phrase is, however, found in JI. Cel. ii. 1; ‘respiciant in speculo vitae 
suae, et omnem perfectionem addiscant.’ 
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development in the history of Franciscan studies—the establish- 
ment of the ‘Société Internationale d’Etudes Franciscaines a 
Assisi,’ which came into existence, owing mainly to the exertions 
of Sabatier, in June 1902. The objects of the society are to found 
at Assisi a complete library of publications relating to Franciscan 
history (which is to be partly a lending library), to assist in various 
ways students of Franciscan history, to compile a catalogue of 
Franciscan manuscripts in the various countries of Europe, and to 
prepare a ‘Codex Diplomaticus Assisiensis.’ I hope the society 
will be willing to undertake another piece of work (the utility of 
which has been forcibly impressed on me in the preparation of this 
article) '—namely, the compilation and publication every year of 
a list of all writings of scientfic value bearing on Franciscan history 
which have appeared during the year. Sabatier is honorary presi- 
dent of the society, and among the members of the committee are 
Professor Leto Alessandri, librarian of Assisi, Father Francesco 
dall’ Olio, warden of the convent of San Francesco, and Canon 
Luciano Zampa. These names suggest that the society has 
another and a higher work to perform, namely, to free the 
scientific study of Franciscan history from the sectarian bitterness 
which doth so easily beset it. 
A. G. Livre. 
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George [II and his First Cabinet 


HE means by which George III, in his aim of restoring the 
personal government of the crown, expelled from power the 
famous coalition ministry of Newcastle and Pitt are deserving of a 
fresh examination. The difficulties in the way were not slight. The 
sudden death of George II on 25 Oct. 1760 was understood to be a 
shock to the stability of the administration, but the royal dislike to 
the ministers seemed trifling in comparison with the popular favour 
which they enjoyed. An acute political observer remarked in after 
years that if Newcastle and Pitt had been united they might have 
frustrated, or at least checked, the crown.' It was well known, 
however, that the two ministers were at open variance on several 
questions. Pitt wished to continue the war, while Newcastle desired 
peace. Pitt was anxious for an attack upon Belleisle, to which 
Newcastle was bitterly opposed ; and they disagreed over the militia 
bill. In his resistance to the latter measure Newcastle had had 
the support of George IT, who, only five days before his death, had , 
remonstrated with Newcastle when he confessed his inability to 
secure its rejection.’ 

This lack of unity gave the king a plan of attack. If he wished 
to rule, it was necessary to drive Newcastle and Pitt from power ; 
but to accomplish this it was necessary to separate them. The 
second Lord Hardwicke, in a ‘ Memorial of Family Occurrences,’ 
written in the year 1770, stated, in reference to the behaviour of 
the king at this time, that ‘he principally availed himself with 
great wit and jinesse of the dissensions between the duke of 
Newcastle and Mr. Pitt; that he played off one against the other 
occasionally till he had got rid of the popular minister.’* It was 
the old plan of stirring tp strife in the enemy’s camp; and the 
Newcastle papers enable us to follow the progress of the royal 
campaign against the administration until it was crowned with 
success on 2 Oct. 1761. 


On the day of his grandfather’s death George III pressed Bute 


1 Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of George III, p. 9 (ed. 1894). 
* Add. MS. (British Museum) 32913, ff. 45, 183, 226. 
§ Quoted in Rockingham Memoirs, i. 6. 
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to take the office of secretary of state, but Bute had the wisdom to 
refuse, perceiving that the time had not come for such a decided 
step.‘ He had to win for himself a party before he could play a 
prominent part in politics. On 27 Oct. he was admitted into the 
privy council, and on either 15 or 16 Nov. was appointed groom 
of the stole. It is important to note that by becoming groom of 
the stole Bute gained a seat in the cabinet. To appreciate the 
exact importance of this step it is necessary to devote a little 
attention to the composition of the cabinet in the eighteenth 
century. 

Several writers have pointed out that the eighteenth-century 
cabinet was a body of very different composition from its modern 
representative. In 1740 the cabinet consisted of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, the lord president, the lord 
privy seal, the lord steward, the lord chamberlain, the master 
of the horse, the lord-lieutenant of treland, the two secretaries 
of state, the groom of the stole, the first minister for Scotland, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, the first commissioner of the 
navy, and the master of ordnance, while the duke of Bolton had a 
seat in the cabinet without office, and Sir John Norris was called 
in when advice was wanted on naval matters. The first cabinet 
of George I was almost precisely similar in its composition ;’ and 
in the cabinet of 1722 the paymaster-general, the secretary at 
war, and the chancellor of Ireland were included.* In the cabinet 
of 1787 the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord chamberlain, the 
groom of the stole, and other officers of the household had seats.® 
In 1757 and 1765 Newcastle drew up plans of administration, 
and each time the archbishop and the officers of the household 
were included.” 

It is obvious that it was impossible for a body of so unwieldy a 
size to take an active part in the administration, and it has often 
been suggested that the government was carried on by an inner 
ring of cabinet ministers. This suggestion is supported by the 
minutes of the cabinet meetings which were held between the years 
1739 and 1758.'"' From 25 Oct. 1739 to 23 April 1740 four 
cabinet meetings are recorded. Three of these were large meetings 
numbering ten or eleven members, but the cabinet which met on 
28 Jan. consisted of the chancellor, the lord president, the two 
secretaries of state, the first lord of the admiralty, and Sir John 
Norris.” Lord Hervey’ mentions six cabinet councils between 


* Add. MS. 32919, f. 481. 

5 The Dictionary of National Biography, lv. 93-4, gives the date as 15 Nov., but 
see Add. MS. 32914, f. 367. 

® Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, vol. ii. supplementary chapter. 

” Torrens’s History of Cabinets, i. 82. 8 Ibid. p. 300. 

® Harris’s Life of Hardwicke, i. 383. 10 Add. MSS. 32997, f. 158; 33001, f. 25. 

Add. MSS. 32993-33002. 2 Add. MS. 32993, ff. 63, 73, 83, 136. 
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28 April and 22 May 1740, but does not state who were present ; 
from the general description, however, which he gives a guess may 
be hazarded that the meetings were of considerable size.'* The 
frequency of cabinet meetings at this time, and their unusual size, 
may be explained by the fact that England had just engaged in a 
war with Spain: it will be seen later that large meetings formed 
rather the exception than the rule. From the middle of June to 
the middle of November 1741 the cabinet is recorded to have met 
on four occasions, and at none of these meetings were more than 
eight members present, and at one only five.‘ There is a gap in 
our information from 1741 to 1744, but thenceforward to 1758 we 
have a fairly continuous series of cabinet minutes. In these 
years we hear of seventy-one cabinet councils.’* Seventeen out of 
seventy meetings were attended by nine ministers or more, seventeen 
by five ministers or less, and the remaining thirty-six councils were 
never attended by more than eight persons, and never by less than 
six. The largest attendance at any meeting was fourteen, and the 
smallest was four. Of the five meetings that were held in 1774 
two consisted of only five ministers and two of only six. In 1748 
no cabinet council was attended by more than five members, and 
generally by not more than four. Those present at the smaller 
meetings were generally the two secretaries of state, the lord 
chancellor, the first lord of the treasury, and sometimes the lord 
president. 

It appears likely that the line of division between the smaller 
and larger cabinet was fairly definitely drawn. It is possible to 
illustrate this from the life of Henry Fox. According to Mr. Lecky, 
Fox, although he was unable ‘to obtain the position of secretary 
of state, as he desired, was called to the cabinet council in 
January 1755.’'° The honour conferred was, however, but nominal, 
only giving him the right to attend the large cabinet councils. We 
find him in attendance at the large cabinet councils which met on 
10 April, 22 April, and 8 May, but absent from the smaller meetings 
which were held between these dates.” It was not until the end of 
the year, when he became secretary of state, that he penetrated 
into the inner circle, and it was on 25 Oct. that he was first present 
at a meeting of the smaller cabinet.'* 

Everything seems to show that the cabinet was merely a formal 
body, the real business of the country being carried on by an inner 
ring. The whole cabinet would only be summoned to give a formal 

's Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, vol. ii. supplementary chapter. 

‘| Add. MS. 32993, ff. 150, 187, 190, 192. 


** Amongst the Newcastle papers (Add. MSS. 32993-33002) there are sixty-eight 
minutes of cabinet meetings; but of one of these, all but the last page is los}. The 
remaining three are to be found in the Bedford letters. 

'® Lecky’s History of England, ii. 442 (Library edition). 


'" Add. MS. 32996, ff. 73, 77, 87, 89, 97. 8 Ibid. f. 263. 
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ratification to what had been decided upon by the few. During 
the last years of the reign of George II there was a tendency for 
the smaller meetings to become larger. Early in the reign of 
George III Hardwicke, in a letter to Newcastle, declared : 


I let myself into the point of confining the meeting for the first proposal 
and consideration of business by observing that I had, for some time, 
thought our meetings were too numerous; that those meetings under- 
stood to be of persons entrusted by the king in his most serious affairs 
were now made up of as many persons as a whole cabinet council ought 
to consist of, and perhaps more ; and I hoped he would narrow them.'® 


From this short survey of the cabinet two conclusions may 
safely be drawn: that the cabinet was divided into an outer and 
inner body, and that admission into the outer body involved an 
increase of dignity rather than of power. It would be extremely 
likely, without any additional evidence, that Bute sat in the outer 
cabinet as groom of the stole; but it is foftunate that amongst 
the Newcastle papers is preserved a document, dated 8 Jan. 1761, 
recording the names of the ‘lords of the cabinet council which 
are now in town.’ Amongst the names is that of the earl of 
Bute.” 

The introduction of Bute into the cabinet was a significant 
hint of the policy which the king intended to pursue. From the 
very beginning of the reign Bute adopted the réle of the alter ego 
of the king; and his position was recognised. Politicians eagerly 
watched the relations between Newcastle, Pitt,and Bute. It was 
clear that the groom of the stole held the key of the position. If 
he sided with Newcastle, Pitt would be left with nothing but the 
popular support ; and if Bute sided with Pitt, Newcastle could look 
forward to a speedy retirement. It was plainly the royal policy 
to excite and aggravate the ill-feeling which already existed between 
the two ministers, and by widening the breach between them to 
make room for the royal favourite. 

At first the king was cordial with Newcastle and chilly with 
Pitt, who took umbrage at the reception of Lord George Sackville.”! 
Early in November, however, Newcastle became suspicious of the 
relations between Bute and Pitt. He complained that the king 
was barely civil to him, treating him with marked reserve, while 
Bute and Pitt ‘seem previously to concert about measures.’ It was 
hinted to Newcastle that his long reign was approaching an end. 
Bute informed him that ‘the king would have everything go on 
at present as it was in his grandfather’s time and till the several 
officers are appointed after the expiration of the six months. But 
when the new appointments are made the king will then declare 
whom he would call to his cabinet council.’ 

© Add. MS. 32929, f. 148. % Ibid. 32917, f. 180. 

1 Ibid. 32914, f. 169. 22 Ibid. f.-171 (quoted in Harris’s Life of Hardwicke). 
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A month later Newcastle wrote an indignant complaint to 
Hardwicke, concerning the appointment of five tory lords and 
commoners to be lords and grooms of the bedchamber. The 
appointments had been agreed upon by Bute and Pitt, and 
Newcastle only learnt the news with the rest of the world. He 
declared that unless a satisfactory explanation was given to him 
he would resign.” It does not appear what explanation was 
offered, but Newcastle had no difficulty in persuading himself 
that his duty to the country forbade him to quit office. He must 
have known that his dismissal was exceedingly likely, and at this 
time the end seemed very near indeed. Early in the reign the 
king, through Lord Bute, had informed Newcastle that the choice 
of the new parliament was to be entrusted to him; and this was 
remarked as a sign of the complete confidence which the young 
king placed in his grandfather’s minister. It was suggested, how- 
ever, that if the duke of Newcastle chose the next parliament -he 
could remain in power as long as he pleased; and the king 
realised the full force of this argument.‘ Early in December it 
was intimated to Newcastle that no money was to be given for the 
purchase of seats ; * and a little later on Anson, as first lord of the 
admiralty, was instructed by the king to inform the men in the 
royal dockyards that they might ‘ vote for whom they please in the 
Hampshire election, even though the chancellor of the exchequer is 
a candidate. ** It was only natural that Newcastle should feel this 
new move to be specially aimed at himself. He bitterly complained 
that the withholding of the money was one of the firstfruits of the 
alliance between Bute and Pitt, the former fearing the diminution 
of his power and the latter wishing ‘to have the parliament of 
Great Britain as like the common council of London as possible.’ *” 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the alliance between 
Bute and Pitt existed nowhere but in the jealous imagination of 
Newcastle. In January 1761 the Spanish ambassador was of the 
opinion that Pitt was supreme, declaring that ‘ there is no other 
voice in the council but his, which joined to that of my Lord Bute 
serves to decide matters.’ ** Neither the king nor Lord Bute had 
declared decidedly against the war, and it is not unlikely that 
Pitt imagined that he had found in Bute a man above mere party 
politics and a strong champion of the war policy. 

The question arises, Were Bute and the king playing a double 
game, or did they wish honestly to support Pitt in power ? 
There can be little doubt that the war policy of Pitt was extremely 
distasteful to the king and his favourite, and later events show 


*3 Add. MS, 32915, f. 332. 4 Ibid. 


> Ibid. *6 Add. MS. 32916, f. 222. 
*7 Ibid. 32915, f. 3832. See also Add. MS. 32916, f. 207. 
*8 Chatham Correspondence, ii. 90. 
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that whatever support was given by the crown to Pitt was inspired 
by the wish to stir up strife between him and Newcastle and to 
profit by their dissensions. Thus towards the end of February 
1761 Bute began to make advances towards Newcastle, using 
the Sardinian ambassador, the comte de Viry, as intermediary. 
Nearly six months had passed since the accession of the king, and 
the promotion of Bute to be secretary of state began to be talked 
about. On 3 March an interview took place between Newcastle 
and Viry at Newcastle House.” Viry mentioned that the king had 
often pressed Bute to become secretary of state, and the latter 
did not see his way to refuse much longer. Viry suggested that 
Newcastle should discuss the question with the king, who should 
then instruct the duke of Devonshire to communicate the news to 
Pitt. In answer to Newcastle’s question as to what was to become 
of Lord Holdernesse, Viry suggested that he might be satisfied with 
the place of groom of the stole. Newcastle went on to confide in 
Viry that he had been made uneasy by the rumours afloat that 
Legge was to be dismissed from the chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer in favour of Lord Barrington, and declared that if Legge 
were retained in office, he would take it as a personal favour. 

At the conclusion of the interview Newcastle promised to con- 
sult with his two friends the earl of Hardwicke and the duke of 
Devonshire, and the meeting took place the same day at the 
Cockpit.*° All three were agreed that if Bute accepted the post of 
secretary of state it ‘would be much for the king’s service and 
not disagreeable to his lordship,’ and it was arranged that New- 
castle should see the king for the purpose of discussing future arrange- 
ments. The hearty welcome which the great whig chiefs extended 
to Bute may have been due to their perception that all resistance 
was useless, but it is more likely that it was inspired by the hope 
that, in Bute, they would have an ally against Pitt. It is signifi- 
cant that throughout this intrigue Pitt was treated as an inferior 
member of the administration. He was not to know of the pro- 
posed change until it had come to pass. 

The interview between the king and Newcastle took place on 
6 March.*' The conversation was opened as though the intended 
change in the cabinet had originated with the duke of Newcastle. 
The latter stated that the execution of business was seriously 
hampered by the delicate health of one secretary of state and the 
neglect of domestic affairs by the other. The king asked what 
remedy Newcastle proposed; and the latter stated that he, to- 
gether with the earl of Hardwicke and the duke of Devonshire, 
was anxious for Lord Bute to become secretary of state. The 
king replied that not only was that his own wish, but he had pro- 
posed it to Lord Bute on the day of the late king’s death. 

* Add. MS. 32919, f. 402. % [bid. f. 400. 3! Tid. f. 481. 
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The ready assent which Newcastle had given to the proposed 
change and the slight which was put upon Pitt mark that the 
political balance had moved again. Newcastle was now the friend 
of the king, while Pitt was regarded as the enemy. Pitt was to be 
feared for himself and not for the party which followed him, for 
his only supporter in the cabinet was his brother-in-law, Earl 
Temple. On Tuesday, 10 March, Bute and Newcastle had an 
interview.” Pitt was still in ignorance of what had happened, and 
Bute informed Newcastle that the king had decided to keep Pitt in 
the dark until the following Friday. Bute declared that although 
afraid of the way in which Pitt might receive the news, he was 
willing and happy to brave any opposition as long as he had the 
support of the duke of Newcastle and his friends. They then 
discussed the necessity of Pitt’s services and the probable effect of 
his resignation. Bute was of opinion that Newcastle exaggerated 
the importance and influence of Pitt, and stated that ‘his credit 
and popularity were much sunk.’ When Newcastle affirmed that 
Pitt in opposition would be sufficient to overthrow the ministry, 
Bute answered that ‘he knew Mr. Pitt would never go into 
opposition, but in all events would retire with some honourable 
pension.’ 

By this conversation the alliance between Newcastle and Bute 
was augmented and ratified. In the course of the first six months 
of the reign the political situation had twice completely changed. 
Newcastle was jubilant over the last change, and declared that 
‘I and my friends have all imaginable reason to be satisfied with 
what passed. Lord Bute’s system is certainly founded upon the 
firmest confidence in us.’** Aceording to Viry, Bute was willing 
to allow Pitt to control foreign affairs, except ‘where the duke of 
Devonshire, my Lord Hardwicke, and I™ shall think Mr. Pitt goes 
too far; but that with regard to peace my Lord Bute will act 
with us, and constantly in concert with us.’ 

It had been arranged that Pitt was to be informed on Friday, 
13 March, and Temple on the day before. Temple did not disguise 
his disgust when he heard the news, and quickly passed the intelli- 
gence on to Pitt.*° On Friday morning Bute received a messagé 
from Pitt, requesting an interview; and they met in the afternoon 
of the same day. Bute gave an account of this interview to New- 
castle, who embodied it in a letter to the duke of Devonshire; and 
as Bute went from Pitt to Newcastle House, and as Newcastle 
wrote at once to the duke of Devonshire, the account which we 
have may be taken as substantially correct.” Pitt professed all 
duty and submission to the king, and refused to criticise the royal 
choice, but inquired if Bute knew what the other ministers 


%2 Add. MS. 32920, f. 61. 3 Ibid. 4 Newcastle. 
85 Add. MS. 32920, f. 158. 86 Tbid. f. 162, 7 Ibid. f. 166. 
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thought. Bute thought that this question was asked in order to 
find out whether he had formed an alliance with the Newcastle 
party, and he gave a cautious answer. In his own words he 
‘treated it as a measure of the king’s.’ He said that he had com- 
municated the news to Newcastle and Bedford on the previous day, 
and that both men had ‘ submitted to the king’s pleasure.’ When 
Pitt inquired about the duke of Devonshire, Bute professed to be 
in ignorance as to whether Devonshire had heard the news, but 
said that he had probably been informed by Newcastle. 

Nothing is more depressing than the double-dealings of inferior 
minds. The accomplished intriguer makes the truth more 
deceptive than falsehood ; and to tell a lie is, for him, a confession 
of failure. Bute was anxious that Pitt should not know that he 
had been kept in ignorance for so long, and he met the difficulty by 
a paltry untruth. He endeavoured to make Pitt believe that in 
this matter the king had acted alone, without consulting any of 
his ministers. Before the two men parted, two questions were 
discussed, one of vital importance. In the first place Pitt insisted 
that he should have some share in the patronage belonging to the 
secretaries of state, and then went on to discuss the far more 
important question of the king’s attitude towards the war. He 
expressed grave doubts as ‘ to his majesty’s real wish and intention,’ 
and Bute answered that the king would adhere to the declaration 
in his speech at the opening of the session. Pitt then asked if 
the king wished to carry on the war, so as to obtain a good peace, 
but Bute parried the question, saying that the king was willing to 
carry on the war ‘as long as it was practicable to carry it on.’ 
Bute felt that they were treadjng on dangerous ground, and 
deftly turned the conversation to the safer subject of the king’s 
admiration for Pitt. 

The new secretary of state and the first lord of the treasury 
were now allies and friends. Newcastle declared that ‘ we are upon 
the foot of the greatest confidence with my Lord Bute, and have 
great reason to be satisfied with his behaviour to us.’** The 
principal effect of this new friendship was to widen the breach 
between Newcastle and Pitt. The former had sold himself to the 
crown, and the latter was soon made aware of the transaction. In 
an audience with the king Pitt enlarged upon the defects of the 
commissariat and accused Newcastle of withholding the necessary 
money.** Newcastle declared that the real cause of the attack was 
‘my daring to join and act with my Lord Bute after what he had 
declared to me about his lordship. Mr. Pitt hopes to drive me 
out, thinks Lord Bute won’t dare to support me, and then he will 
be master of his lordship ever after.’*° 

The discussion of the peace proposals which were laid before the 

88 Add. MS. 32920, f. 267. 8 Add. MS. 32922, f. 15. © Tbid. f. 65. 
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cabinet on 14 May only intensified the quarrel,*' and the king 
and Bute were able to congratulate themselves upon the complete 
success which had rewarded their efforts. 

Newcastle had sold himself to the crown, but he was not to 
profit by the transaction. Those who reaped the reward consti- 
tuted themselves the punishers of his perfidy. The relations 
between Bute and Newcastle soon became strained, and the latter 
complained that the terms of agreement were not kept. As early 
as 12 June a quarrel broke out, which threatened to dissolve 
the recently formed alliance.*? Bute complained that Newcastle 
had refused to do anything for Sir Francis Dashwood and Lord 
Melcombe, while Newcastle’s grievance was that important appoint- 
ments had been made without his knowledge. A temporary 
reconciliation was patched up, but in July the quarrel broke out 
afresh. Newcastle wrote to the duke of Devonshire a detailed 
account of.all the hardships he was obliged to suffer and the 
affronts he was forced to bear.** In the hope that some understand- 
ing might be arrived at, Devonshire sought an interview with Bute 
and sent an account of the conversation to Newcastle.“ 


I had yesterday a long conversation with Lord Bute (he wrote), in 
which I stated what I had to say to him, pretty much in the manner I 
told you I would on Wednesday night. I stated first the temper in 
which the duke of Bedford was, and likewise the uneasiness in which I 
found your grace, and the necessity there was of his lordship coming to 
some decision, and was therefore desirous he should have some intima- 
tion of the situation of affairs, that he might prepare himself and come 
to some resolution how to act. I told him that at the accession I had 
advised you to continue in the king’s service, but that as an honest man 
I could not advise you to remain if you were not properly supported ; for 
if the war was to be continued the burthen would fall on your grace, and 
I did not think you could execute your office with honour and credit to 
yourself. He heard me very patiently and answered very fairly, and I 
think seems disposed to do what is right. 


Unfortunately for the whig party the duke of Devonshire was too 
optimistic. Neither the king nor Bute had any desire to propi- 
tiate Newcastle now that they had succeeded in separating him 
from Pitt. To offend and wound his dignity, to make plain to him 
the great change that his position and power had undergone, was 
the obvious policy of the crown. The easiest way to achieve this 
end was to deprive the prime minister of the right of patronage. 
The bishop of London was at the point of death, and Newcastle was 
anxious to promote the bishop of Lincoln to the see of London. 
Bute favoured the claims of the bishop of Norwich, and to New- 
castle’s appeal coldly replied that the king had already made up 


| Add. MS. 32923, f. 63. * Add. MS. 32924, f. 48. 
#3 Add. MS. 32928, f. 9. "' Ibid. f. 28. 
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his mind as to a successor.** Newcastle’s indignation at this rebuff 
caused him to talk loudly of resignation. He showed Bute’s letter 
to the duke of Devonshire, and arranged a meeting with Devon- 
shire and Hardwicke for the purpose of deciding upon the proper 
measures to be taken. The suspicion that Bute had again allied 
himself with Pitt served to increase his distress ; but it is difficult 
to determine whether this suspicion was well founded or not. The 
great point of disagreement between Pitt and Newcastle was the 
continuance of the war ; and it seemed to Newcastle that the king 
and Bute ‘ were less determined upon peace, and more disposed to 
give in to and support Mr. Pitt in his warlike notions and disposi- 
tions than they were formerly.’ * 

Devonshire and Hardwicke were the two men to whom New- 
castle confided all the insults he was obliged to suffer. He informed 
Devonshire that when he proposed the bishop of Salisbury as a 
suitable person for the bishopric of London Bute replied with a 
considerable degree of asperity, ‘ Must not the king make one bishop? 
By this your grace will have a friend or a creature of your own at 
London.’ Indeed, Newcastle was in a wretched position ; he had 
held the reins of power for so long that he clung to them instine- 
tively, even when deprived of the power of guiding. He perpetually 
threatened resignation, and was destitute of resolution sufficient 
to carry his threat into execution. His position was very un- 
dignified, but he cannot be held solely responsible. He appears to 
have been greatly influenced by the counsels of Devonshire and 
Hardwicke, who strongly advised him to remain in office. In a 
letter to Hardwicke Newcastle reiterated his wish to resign, and 
bemoaned that he was being left to stand alone against the power 
of Bute. He mentioned that the duke of Bedford had already 
formed the resolution to come no more to the council, that the 
duke of Devonshire intended to retire shortly, while the earl of 
Hardwicke only rarely attended the meetings of the cabinet. ‘In 
what situation should I then be if I was weak enough to remain 
in my present situation ?’ * 

It was quite plain that something had to be done immediately. 
It was to the interests of the great whig lords that Newcastle 
should remain in office; but it could not be expected that the 
prime minister should offer himself up as a sacrifice for his party. 
The duke of Devonshire again acted the part of the mediator, and 
had an interview with Bute on 21 August. The description of 
what occurred may be given in Devonshire’s own words.‘ 


I was with my Lord Bute this morning, and told him everything your 
grace had said to me, and represented to him how impossible it would be 


4 Add. MS. 32925, f. 133. ‘6 Add. MS. 32926, f. 187. 


7” Ibid. 48 Add. MS, 32927, f. 68; Rockingham Memoirs, i. 30. 
© Add. MS. 32927, f. 154. 
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for you to continue in employment if there was not a right understanding 
and cordiality between you; that you was not conscious to have done 
anything to merit the cold treatment you received from him; you had 
never endeavoured to ingratiate yourself at his expense, nor made the 
least application but through him ; and if your recommending to vacancies 
in the church were to be the cause of complaint it was high time to 
retire. There was little or no occasion for me to reason with him; he 
allowed there had been coolness between you, but he thought it had been 
as much on your side as his. However he was quite satisfied with what 
you said, wished for nothing more than to live well in friendship with 
you; that what had happened was in great measure owing to your not 
talking enough together, desired that might be remedied for the future, 
and that there might be a day and hour settled in every week to talk 
over all business; protested that he had no communication with any- 
body, and meant seriously to unite with you; desired that when you came 
to town you might come to an explanation, and expressed himself with as 
much good humour as could be desired. 


It would be hazardous to suggest an explanation of this re- 
conciliation. It is possible that the desire of Bute to thwart Pitt’s 
schemes for an attack upon Spain induced him to pacify New- 
castle; and it is certain that Bute and Newcastle were united 
against Pitt upon this point. From the middle of September to 
the second day in Ogtober the administration was divided con- 
cerning the proper attitude to be taken towards Spain. The family 
compact had been signed on 15 August, and Pitt either knew or 
strongly suspected its existence. He was convinced that the only 
possible course of action was to declare war instantly against 
Spain; but the rest of the ministers, with the exception of Lord 
Temple, were strongly opposed to such a measure. The question was 
discussed at a cabinet council on 19 Sept., at which were present the 
dukes of Newcastle and Devonshire, the earl of Bute, and Lord 
Mansfield.” Pitt was absent, but a paper written by him, in which 
instant hostilities were proposed against Spain, was laid before the 
council and discussed. All the ministers disagreed with Pitt’s pro- 
posals, and, in the absence of the latter, were able to talk freely. 
Bute frankly confessed that he saw no end to the war, and stated 
his belief that, ‘as the continuance of the war seemed unavoidable, 
he thought we should do what we could to hinder Mr. Pitt from 
going out, and thereby leaving the impracticability of his own war 
upon us.’ * Bute was of the opinion that minutes should be taken 
down and sent to-Hardwicke, who had not been able to attend the 
meeting, owing to the death of his wife. It is recorded in the 
minutes that the ministers were unanimous in the opinion that 
‘before any hostilities should be committed a notification should 
be given to the court of Spain, tantamount to a declaration of war, 
and Lord Bristol recalled.’ *? The debate lasted so long that it 


5° Add. MS. 32928, f. 248. 51 Ibid. £. 259. 52 Ibid. f. 248. 
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was agreed to adjourn the meeting to the following Monday, 21 
Sept. 

"The party opposed to Pitt were between the horns of a dilemma. 
If they refused to go to war with Spain, Pitt would resign, and they 
would be left to conduct the war without the necessary ability. 
If, on the other hand, they gave way to him, the war would be 
endlessly protracted, and Pitt would remain in power. It was a 
situation which would have called out all the finest talents of a 
diplomatist ; but diplomacy was not to be found in the whig camp. 
Anxious to free himself, Newcastle and his friends practically retired 
into the background ; and so anxious were the king and Bute to free 
themselves from Pitt that they were willing to take upon them- 
selves the burden of the war. 

Monday, 21 Sept., was an eventful day. Pitt laid his paper 
before the king, who declined to accept it, declaring that he would 
not decide on the question until Stanley returned from France. 
It is said that Pitt was somewhat taken aback by this rebuff.* At 
the cabinet council which was held on the same day he had to 
encounter the strong opposition of the other ministers. He in- 
sisted upon the futility of waiting for the return of Stanley, and 
absolutely refused to withdraw or modify his original proposal. 
At the close of the meeting he handed his paper to Lord Bute, 
with the request that it might be laid before the king.™ 

After the meeting was over Newcastle, Devonshire, and Bute 
held a private conference. All agreed to adhere to their opinions, 
but Newcastle and Devonshire were anxious that Pitt should not 
be driven to resign. Their anxiety on this score was not inspired 
by any loyalty to their colleague, but by the knowledge of their 
incapacity to conduct the war. On the other hand Bute argued 
that it was impossible to allow Pitt to remain in power, and 
Newcastle and Devonshire gave way to his opinion. Possible 
successors to Pitt were discussed, and the names of Grenville and 
Egremont were mentioned. Before the conference closed the three 
lords agreed to stand by one another and do the best they could. 

On the following Wednesday, 23 Sept., another meeting, 
attended by the lord chancellor, Bute, Mansfield, Anson, Devon- 
shire, and Newcastle, was held at Devonshire House. Bute 
stated that Pitt’s paper had been given to the king, and urged that 
it would be well if all the ministers personally stated their opinions 
to his majesty, so as to counteract the possible effects of the paper. 
In spite of the opposition of Lord Mansfield, who considered such a 
proceeding as a direct insult to Pitt, the proposal was agreed to 
and carried into execution without loss of time. On Saturday, 
26 Sept., Newcastle informed Hardwicke that 

58 Add. MS. 32928, f. 303 (partly quoted in Rockingham Memoirs, i. 87): 

“ Ibid. 8 Ibid. $6 Ibid. f, 325. 
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the lords (without exception) —that is, our friends—have all been severally 
with the king, and have spoken their opinion boldly and clearly to his 
majesty. The king told me that nobody spoke stronger than my Lord 
Mansfield, and his majesty is much pleased with my Lord Halifax.” 


The day of Pitt’s power was drawing to a close. He had taken 
up too decided a position to allow of retreat, and his enemies were 
determined upon his ruin. The king did not attempt to disguise 
the dislike which he felt for him, and the ministers began to con- 
sult as to a successor.* Bute suggested Fox as a suitable man, but 
Newcastle, who had no cause to love Fox, and every reason to fear 
him, resolutely refused to hear of such an appointment. He laid 
stress upon the general unpopularity of Fox, declaring that ‘ the 
going from the most popular man (Mr. Pitt) to the most unpopular 
man in England (Mr. Fox) would give such an advantage to Mr. 
Pitt as would put it out of Mr. Fox’s power to beof any service 
upon this occasion.’ Newcastle named George Grenville, but Bute 
stated that he would not accept Pitt’s place, but suggested that he 
might be willing to take the chancellorship of the exchequer, 
together with the lead in the house of commons. Newcastle 
strongly objected to such an appointment, and his resistance was 
fully justified. Grenville was known to be an ally of Bute, and his 
appointment as chancellor of the exchequer would give him a 
prominent position on the treasury board. Thus Newcastle would 
be stripped of the little power which remained to him. ‘ The moment 
Mr. Grenville is chancellor of the exchequer, it is to him, and to 
him only, that the king and his ministers will apply, and it is he 
who will have singly the king’s confidence. In other words, it was 
only an addition to my Lord Bute.’ 

The victors had begun to quarrel over the booty before they 
had secured it. Newcastle now wished that Pitt would remain in 
office, but things had gone too far. | Newcastle had thrown in his lot 
with the king’s party, and it was too late to draw back. A cabinet 
council was fixed for 2 Oct., and it was generally understood that this 
would be the last meeting at which Pitt would attend. An account 
of this cabinet council is to be found in the ‘ Annual Register,’ and is 
generally attributed to the pen of Burke. What is there related is 
substantially confirmed by the account to be found in the New- 
castle papers, save in one particular. The official minute of the 
meeting gives no support to the idea that Earl Granville made a 
fiery speech against Pitt, declaring that ‘where he talks of being 
responsible to the people he talks the language of the house of 
commons, and forgets that at this board he is only responsible to 
the king.’ According to the official account, Granville 


5% Add. MS. 32928, f. 362 (partly quoted in Rockingham Memoirs, i. 48). 
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made a speech of compliment to Mr. Pitt, and argued that the point 
Mr. Pitt went upon was too much, unless he claimed infallibility; that 
he knew very well that the king might take a foreign measure with his 
secretary of state only, but that if the king referred the matter to the 
council the opinion of the majority of the council was the measure.*” 


The details of what happened at this meeting are well known- 
Pitt found himself unsupported, save by Temple, and resignation 
was the only course open to him. The difficulty of finding a suc- 
cessor became of pressing importance. Was Bute or Newcastle to 
prevail in the nomination to the vacancy? Without loss of time 
Newcastle presented his opinion in writing to the king.®' He urged 
the appointment of Grenville, and if that was impossible asked 
that the office of secretary of state should be left vacant for a little 
time. He stated that any deficiency might be supplied by a closer 
union between the ministers. If the king received this letter, he 
disregarded it. Egremont was appointed the new secretary of 
state, and Newcastle believed that this had been arranged at a 
private meeting at Lord Granville’s house on the evening of 
2 Oct. Egremont was known to be a tory and a friend of 
Bute, and his appointment announced to the political world that it 
was Bute, and not Newcastle, that was to profit by the resignation 
of Pitt. 

The resignation of Pitt marks the end of a definite period in 
the reign of George III. On 2 Oct. 1761 the great task of the 
restoration of the personal power of the crown seemed more than 
half completed. It was not Newcastle or Pitt alone that was the 
obstacle in the way, but the alliance of two men, the union of aristo- 
cratic influence with popular support. If once the alliance was dis- 
solved, the rest would be easy, for Newcastle could be easily dealt 
with. Ofall the actors in the drama Newcastle comes out the worst. 
That a man with all his experience of political life should have 
been so blind and foolish as to sell himself to those who were intent 
upon his ruin, may well cause amazement. If treachery, perfidy, 
and disloyalty were ever deservedly punished, it was when Newcastle 
was scorned and flouted by George III and his favourite. If he had 
been true to Pitt, it would have been wellnigh impossible to drive the 
latter from his position ; and if George III is blamed for the evils 
which he brought upon this country, it should be remembered that 
it was Newcastle who gave him the power of which he made so 
unhappy a use. 

D. A. WINsTANLEY. 
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John E merich, Lord Acton 


fF\HAT with Lord Acton England lost the last of a generation 

of great historians has not been fully recognised in the 
obituary notices which appeared after his death on 19 June. 
There was a fascination that arrested attention in his champion- 
ship of the losing side in a Roman controversy which has now 
passed into history. As for the later career of the dangerously 
learned layman who had ventured into an unequal struggle there 
was not very much of which the public could judge. By Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recommendation Sir John Acton was raised to the upper 
house, and he is known to have exercised a strong influence upon 
that statesman. When in 1892 he accepted an office in the royal 
household, this was understood as a mark of respect paid not less 
to learning than to political fidelity ; and there seemed nothing 
incongruous, three years later, in the nomination of a lord-in-waiting 
to the Regius professorship of modern history at Cambridge. Beyond 
these few dates in Lord Acton’s life we have read of the fame of 
his erudition and of the immense library which he accumulated. 
His biographers have been perplexed by the disparity between the 
promise and the performance, and have endeavoured to explain why 
it was that he never attained the stature of a great statesman. 
Was it that when the Vatican Council closed a period in his career 
he was reluctant to enter upon a second and perhaps a not less 
fruitless campaign ? or was it that he chose rather to be the trusted 
counsellor of those who took a leading part in English politics and 
to remain silent while giving a decisive momentum to the course 
of policy which he approved? On such questions it would be ir- 
relevant to speculate in this Review. We are here solely concerned 
with his work as an historian. 

The grandson of a Neapolitan prime minister on one side and 
of a German duke, who was also a French ambassador, on the 
other, great-grand-nephew of the last prince-archbishop of Mainz, 
nephew of a cardinal, stepson of an English foreign secretary and 
leader of the liberal party in the house of lords—connected by 
marriage with a noble Bavarian house—Lord Acton was placed in 
an unequalled position for viewing modern history in a wide range. 
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He was as much at home by the Tegernsee, or beyond the 
Austrian border, at Munich or Cannes, as in London or at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With the necessary foreign languages he was 
perfectly familiar, and he knew the mind of continental nations 
and the springs of their politics and their religious movements 
with an intimacy possible only to one who lived much of his life 
in the inner circles of their society. Devoting himself to history, 
he read unceasingly and in the widest range, and he was reputed 
to be the best-read man of his time. But when urged to write 
a book which should take its place in a famous German historical 
series, he resisted the pressure. He never wrotea book. He never, 
we believe, until he was sixty, delivered a lecture. His writings 
must be sought out, if that is possible, in the two magazines which 
he edited as a young man,’ and in the compositions of his mature 
age which he published in various periodicals, and of which some 
of the most characteristic specimens appeayed in the earlier 
volumes of this Review.? When to these we have added the intro- 
duction which he contributed to Mr. Burd’s edition of the ‘ Principe’ 
of Machiavelli,’ and his inaugural lecture at Cambridge,‘ we have 
nearly completed the tale of work printed under his name.° 
Evidently then it is not by quantity but by quality that he should 
be judged, and it is difficult for those who knew him well to avoid 
allowing his brilliant personality to be taken into the scales. In 
conversation he had few superiors; and with all his wit and light- 
ness of touch he always left one with the sense of a deep reserve 
not drawn upon. It was not that he was allusive so much as that 
he took for granted the knowledge of a world of facts which it 
seemed unnecessary for him to mention. The same impressiveness 
accompanied Lord Acton in his writings. Even when his erudition 
is most fully displayed, one feels that he is imparting only a few 


! Two articles in the Home and Foreign Review on ‘Cardinal Wiseman’ and on 
‘Conflicts with Rome’ are attributed to him in the Times of 20 June last. They 
appeared in i. 501-20 (Oct. 1862) and iv. 667-90 (April 1864). It would be easy to 
add others from that Review and from the earlier Rambler. 

2 A list of these will be found below, on p. 699. Among other articles which have 
been publicly attributed to him we may specially mention ‘The Borgias and their 
latest Historian,’ in the North British Review for January 1871 (liii. 351-367), and 


‘Wolsey and the Divorce of Henry VIII,’ in the Quarterly Review for January 1877 
(cxliii. 1-51). 


% Oxford, 1891. 

* A Lecture on the Study of History delivered at Cambridge 11 June 1895 
(London, 1896). 

° In the time of the Vatican council two German pamphlets appeared bearing his 
name, Sendschreiben an einen deutschen Bischof des vaticanischen Concils, Sept. 1570 
(Nérdlingen), and Zur Geschichte des vaticanischen Conciles (Munich, 1871). The 
latter appeared anonymously in English in the North British Review for October 1870 
(lili. 183-229). Mention may also be made of four remarkable letters to the Times of 
9, 24,and 30 Nov. and 12 Dec. 1874 on ‘ The Vatican Decrees.’ The second of these 
is full of historical matter. Lord Acton also edited an undated excerpt from Harps- 
field’s Narrative of the Divorce [1891 ?] 
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chosen examples out of an ampler store. If it be permitted to 
assume the authorship of some articles which appeared about thirty 
years ago and were then currently attributed to him, we shall judge 
that his manner was then less severely restrained than it became 
in later years. The conciseness which he studied added force and 
pregnancy to a style which had never failed in distinction. He 
always chose the right word, the happy phrase; and his simplest 
sentences told because they were charged with more meaning than 
first caught the eye. | 

It has been disputed whether his strength lay in the mastery of 
materials or in the grasp of principles; and some have thought 
that his volume of knowledge was too broad to admit of depth. 
We shall challenge this opinion later on. For the moment the 
stress must lie upon his amazing familiarity not merely with the 
literature of history but with the texts themselves. To those who 
heard his memorabJe inaugural lecture at Cambridge, in which he 
seemed to limit the value of history to the last four centuries, it 
may be a paradox that to others he appears just as intimate with 
the thirteenth century and the politics of the Avignon popes. 
But these dates are far from marking the earlier boundary of his 
reading or of his interest. He once indicated what he held to be. 
the decisive dates in the development of the study of history in 
Germany. It was the work of Niebuhr on the earliest Roman 
history and of Boeckh on Greek inscriptions that led the way. 
The latter’s 


‘Public Economy of the Athenians’ is almost the only history pro- 
duced before the critical epoch which still stands, unshaken and erect. 
The critical epoch lies between 1824 and 1828... . 

A new art of employing authorities came in with Ranke in 1824. 
Miiller’s ‘ Introduction to the Science of Mythology’ quickly followed : 
Gieseler and Neander began their histories of the Church; and Menzel, 
after an inferior book on the middle ages, published the first volume of 
what was long the best modern history of Germany. Niebuhr prepared 
the new edition which is the pillar of his fame, in 1827; and in 1828 
Stenzel adapted to the Gregorian period the canons of criticism which 
Ranke had made obligatory on every serious writer. These seven or 
eight works were the symptom of a great transition.® 


Boeckh and Niebuhr and Ottfried Muller laid in Lord Acton’s 
opinion the landmarks of a new period in historical study ; they 
were of no less significance for the modern historian than the work 
of Ranke. Lord Acton had attended the lectures of Boeckh, Ranke, 
Riehl, and many more of the same generation, already aging when 
he heard them. Doellinger he knew on terms of the closest 
friendship for the greater part of his life. From these he learned to 
look upon all history as his province and to neglect no department of 

® «German Schools of History,’ in the Engl. Hist. Rev. i. 12 seq. (1886). 
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it because it interested him less directly than others. The influence 
of Hegel, in which may be seen the ultimate motive of the Tibingen 
school, he delighted to explore; but he was not blind to the 
spiritual insight of Neander, ‘the ponderous professor of pectoral 
theology.’” When he had to commemorate the great Cambridge 
historians, the names he selected were those of Maine, Lightfoot, 
and another professor, not of history, happily still among us. Of 
the exactness of his minute reading it would be a needless task to 
collect examples. We could adduce them as easily from the texts of 
early church history, or of the twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth 
century, as from those of later times concerning which his minute 
familiarity was notorious. He has been credited with a marvellous 
memory, and this certainly came out conspicuously in his conver- 
sation. But his power of citing the appropriate text was artificially 
assisted by the habit which he early formed of making written 
extracts of whatever struck him in his reading. These selections, 
made on slips of paper of a uniform size, were arranged and classified 
and stored in a prodigious series of boxes and drawers. On the 
advantages of such a method it is unnecessary to insist, and many 
laborious students may well envy the ease and security with which 
Lord Acton compressed the cream of his reading into compartments 
and was able to produce it at demand. But the drawbacks are also 
plain. They can be illustrated from the copious notes appended to 
the Cambridge inaugural lecture, which do not as a rule explain 
the text, but rather give suggestions of the mental process by which 
the writer was conducted to his end, suggestions however which 
would not of necessity lead a duller mind on to the same course of 
thought. He would not be beholden, even at a distance, to another 
without making express acknowledgment of the debt. 

This practice of persistent annotation and decoction gave Lord 
Acton exceptional advantages as a critic. For his reading was 
so wide that he had only to open the proper receptacles to find 
nearly all that he required to substantiate and strengthen the 
points he wished to maintain. It is this fulness of equipment that 
strikes one first of all in reading any criticism by him. While he 
never assumed a pose of superiority, but rather seemed bent on 
showing how respectfully he appreciated the merits of the author 
of whom he treated, the impression left was that he wrote from a 
higher level of knowledge and that he had it in his power to support 
or demolish more than he thought appropriate to the present 
purpose. In force and stimulus his reviews are one and all com- 
plete. Sometimes their learning is almost oppressive, but this 
is not in the least for effect. 


No scrupulous and self-respecting writer will speak his mind or say 
things that challenge inquiry unless the proof is prompt. To relieve his 


7 English Historical Review, iii. 776 (1888). 
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text of the burden of incessant quotation, he must understate his meaning 
and lose in definiteness and precision what he gains in lightness. His 
chisel is necessarily blunted, and he cannot work in high relief. 


Therefore Lord Acton preferred even to overcharge his exposi- 
tion with authorities rather than to risk doing injustice to the 
matter in hand. It would not be true that he dealt with the 
modern authors whom he criticised quite without reserve. Much 
he concealed under a grave irony, but his indirect fashion of 
exposing error or incompetence was apt to elude, and he left the 
hasty reader in the belief that he approved more than he actually 
did approve. It was the exception when he said out plainly that 


. the work of a middling craftsman was not to be commended. The 


question of adequacy was left to be judged by a choice array of 
examples, neatly set side by side; but the sentence, unlessin cases 
of ethical derangement, was undelivered. ‘It is agreed,’ he 
admitted, ‘that a critic says much less than he means, and with 
this provision against misconstruction and the perils of under- 
statement I may safely say that the methods of this book would be 
fatal to history.’ That was a rare avowal. Asarule Lord Acton 
was too kindhearted to be a good critic in the common way of 
criticism. He once remarked of a certain author, ‘I had promised ’ 
him ‘to review the first volumes, and they produced the flimsiest 
paper I ever wrote. I sent him a list of the mistakes in the notes, 
about sixty in the two first volumes; and that left me nothing 
worth saying in print.’ But if Lord Acton’s reviews of books are 
not so helpful in guiding us to the value of the book dealt with as 
are those of many men of vastly inferior powers and attainments, 
they are as contributions to the literature of the subject itself, 
with hardly an exception, permanent achievements of the finest 
quality. 

Lord Acton’s erudition embraced all history, but in the maturity 
of his years he more and more devoted himself to the seed-time of 
the problems of the present day. In other fields he remained better 


than most specialists, but on his chosen ground he stood quite 
by himself. 


All that can be known of Caesar or Charlemagne, or Gregory VII, 
would hold in a dozen volumes; a library would not be sufficient for 
Charles V or Louis XVI. Extremely few of the ancients are really 
known to us in detail, as we know Socrates, or Cicero, or St. Augustine. 
But in modern times, since Petrarca, there are at least two thousand 
actors on the public stage whom we see by the revelations of private 
correspondence. Besides letters that were meant to be burnt, there are 
a man’s secret diaries, his autobiography and table-talk, the recollections 
of his friends, self-betraying notes on the margins of books, the report of 
a trial if he is a culprit, and the evidence for beatification if he is a saint. 


8 Engl. Hist. Rev. ii. 572 seq. ,1887). 
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Here we are on a different footing, and we practise a different art when 
dealing with Phocion or Dunstan, and with Richelieu or Swift. In one 
case we remain perforce on the surface of character, which we have not 
the means of analysing: we have to be content with conjecture, with 
probable explanations and obvious motives. We must constantly allow 
the benefit of the doubt, and reserve sentence. The science of character 
comes in with modern history.° 


In another connexion he said : 


To men in general I would justify the stress I am laying on modern 
history, neither by urging its varied wealth, nor the rupture with prece- 
dent, nor the perpetuity of change and increase of pace, nor the growing 
predominance of opinion over belief, and of knowledge over opinion, but 
by the argument that it is a narrative told of ourselves, the record of a 
life which is our own, of efforts not yet abandoned to repose, of problems 
that still entangle the feet and vex the hearts of men. Every part of it 
is weighty with inestimable lessons that we must learn by experience and 
at a great price, if we know not how to profit by the example and teaching 
of those who have gone before us, in a society largely resembling the one 
we live in. Its study fulfils its purpose even if it only makes us wiser, 
without producing books, and gives us the gift of historical thinking, 
which is better than historical learning. It is a most powerful ingredient 
in the formation of character and the training of talent, and our historical 
judgments have as much to do with our hopes of heaven as public or 
private conduct. Convictions that have been strained through the 
instances and the comparisons of modern times differ immeasurably in 
solidity and force from those which every new fact perturbs, and which 
are often little better than illusions or unsifted prejudice.'° 


From this he proceeds at once to the declaration: ‘ The first of 
human concerns is religion, and it is the salient feature of the 
modern centuries.’ That is why they are worthy of study. It is 
not the question here whether this exclusive claim was right or 
wrong: it is enough to state the reason for which Lord Acton 
called his Cambridge audience to accompany him in his path. The 
same motive which urged him as a young man to venture on the 
troubled sea of ecclesiastical controversy led him in later years to 
uphold the virtues of modern history. He approached the subject 
from the point of view of theology or of ethics; it is not easy to 
say which, for the two were to him in this relation inextricably 
associated. Never did he speak with more impressiveness than 
when, in the simplest words, he begged his hearers 


to see that the action of Christ who is risen on mankind whom He re- 
deemed fails not, but increases; that the wisdom of divine rule appears 
not in the perfection but in the improvement of the world; and that 
achieved liberty is the one ethical result that rests on the converging and 
combined conditions of advancing civilisation. Then you will understand 


® *Doellinger’s Historical Work,’ ibid. v. 724 seq. (1890). 
© The Study of History, p. 19 seq. 
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what a famous philosopher said, that History is the true demonstration of 
Religion." 


Again he warned them against doctrines of the fashionable 
school of historians : 


The weight of opinion is against me when I exhort you never to 
debase the moral currency or to lower the standard of rectitude, but to 
try others by the final maxim that governs your own lives, and to suffer 
no man and no cause to escape the undying penalty which history has 
the power to inflict on wrong. The plea in extenuation of guilt and 
mitigation of punishment is perpetual. At every step we are met by 
arguments which go to excuse, to palliate, to confound right and wrong, 
and reduce the just man to the level of the reprobate.” 


In another place he connects his teaching with a definite 
political principle : 


A liberal who thinks his thought out to the end without flinching is 
forced to certain conclusions which colour to the root every plan and 
scene of universal history. He believes in upward progress, because it is 
only recent times that have striven deliberately, and with a zeal according 
to knowledge, for the increase and security of freedom. He is not only 
tolerant of error in religion, but is specially indulgent to the less dog- 
matic forms of Christianity, to the sects which have restrained the 
churches. He is austere in judging the past, imputing not error and 
ignorance only, but guilt and crime, to those who, in the dark succession 
of ages, have resisted and retarded the growth of history, which he 


identifies with the cause of morality, and the condition of the reign of 
conscience.'* 


This is stated as a ‘political party question’ which is ‘ decisive.’ 
Lord Acton held to it to the end, just as in early life he had 
opposed the dogma of infallibility because he was convinced that it 
stereotyped the Syllabus. Yet he admitted that liberty 


resembles the camel, and enjoys more definitions than any object in 
nature ; '* that it is an idea of which there are two hundred definitions, 
and that this wealth of interpretation has caused more bloodshed than 
anything except theology.!® 


On the other hand his political attachment was so sincere and 
whole-hearted, and his own party principles were so identified in 
his mind with the cause of liberty and morality, that he believed 
absolutely that all genuine progress led inevitably to, and was bound 
up with, them. 


It has been maintained that the philosophy of history, like the 


" The Study of History, p. 31 seq. '2 Ibid. p. 63 seq. 
18 ¢ Doellinger’s Historical Work,’ wbi supra, p. 718 seq. 

« Engl. Hist. Rev. iii. 798 (1888). 

'S The Study of History, p. 32. 
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philosophy of religion, is a subject invented for the employment of 
those who are neither philosophers nor historians. If this be 
the rule, Lord Acton was the exception. In philosophy, if not 
profound, he was extraordinarily well equipped ; in history he was 
both, without a rival, and that which gives measure and weight to 
his judgments is the thought which inspires them and the ethical 
force by which they are governed. He went to Cambridge at a 
time when there was a danger lest the professorship of modern 
history should be too exclusively directed towards the philosophical 
motives and the political drift of history. With this tendency he 
had so much in common that he made no break in the tradition of 
the chair. But he controlled it by a firm and severe insistence 
on the necessity of an exact knowledge of facts both in their 
wider range and in the smallest details; and while his zeal and 
painstaking made themselves felt everywhere, his influence was 
perhaps even stronger among the teachers of history than among 
his undergraduate pupils. In this way he did a service to the study 
of history in his university the immense value of which is recognised 
by those who are in a position to judge from within. For one who 
has not that advantage it would be impertinent to say more; but 
no attempt to indicate, however faintly, the characteristics of Lord 
Acton’s work could omit to refer to his courageous decision to pass 
at the age of sixty from speculation to practice, and to allow one 

circle of students to know something of the plenitude of his 
‘ powers. 


Reeinatp L. Pooue. 


List of Lord Acton’s Contributions to the ‘ English Historical Review.’ 
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Doellinger’s Historical Work, vol. v. pp. 702-744, 1890, 

Wilhelm von Giesebrecht, vol. v. pp. 306-310, 1890. 

R. Flint’s Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and Switzerland, 
vol. x. pp. 108-113, 1895. 

H. C. Lea’s History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, vol. iii. pp. 773-788, 1888. 

M. Creighton’s History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation, m1. 1v., 
vol. ii. pp. 571-581, 1887. 

E. de Broglie’s Mabillon et la Société de V Abbaye de Saint-Germain-des-Prés, vol. ii. 
pp. 585-592, 1888, 

H. M. Stephens’s History of the French Revolution, 1., vol. vii. pp. 382-384, 1892. 

J. R. Seeley’s Short History of Napoleon and J.C. Ropes’s The First Napoleon, vol. ii. 
pp. 593-603, 1887. 

J. F. Bright’s History of England, 1837-1880, vol. iii. pp. 798-809, 1888. 

J. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, vol. iv. pp. 388-396, 1889. 
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Notes and Documents 


Supplementary Notes on Térechén's Memoir of 
St. Patrick. 


I, 


‘In my paper in the April number of this Review’ I made 


considerable use of the Irish Annals in dealing with a passage 
in Tirechin. I hope on a subsequent occasion to offer some 
observations on the authenticity of those Annals for the fifth 
century a.p., but here I wish to point out, what I think has not 
been noticed, that the early entries in the breviarium ‘do flaithe- 
saib ocus amseraib Herenn iarcreitim,’ contained in the ‘ Book of 
Leinster’ (inc. f. 12 v° A), depend on the tradition of the Annals, 
and are in general agreement chronologically with the entries in 
the ‘ Annals of Ulster.’ Extracts from this document are given in 
Todd’s ‘ St. Patrick’ (pp. 184-8), but it has been printed in full 
with a translation by Dr. Stokes (‘ Tripartite,’ vol. ii. p. 512 sqq.) 
But as the chronological harmony with the Annals is not exhibited 
in this edition by those dates which the editor has supplied, and 
as there are one or two slight inaccuracies in the text, it will not be 
amiss to print here a small portion of the document, as far as a.D. 
526, adding the dates and some explanations. I give the original 
Latin, and substitute English for Irish :— 


iiii m ecclxxxiiii. Loegaire mace Néill xxx annos regnum Hiberniae 
post adventum Patricii tenuit. [The marginal number refers to adventwm 
Patricii, and represents a.p. 483, on the Bedan era 8952.] 

[a.D. 447.] Ard macha fundata est [‘ Ann. Ult.’ ad a]. 

[a.D. 447.] Secundinus et [a.p. 457] Senex Patricius quieverunt [see 
‘ Ann. Ult.’ ad annos]. 

cecclxiii. Loegaire fell beside Cass, &c. [* Ann. Ult.’ ad a. 462.] 

ececlxxxiii. Ailill Molt son of Dathi (reigned) twenty years, till he 
fell in the battle of Ocha, by the hands of Muredach son of Ere, and 

1 I may take the opportunity to correct a misstatement on p. 30, n. 114, of that 
article. It is wrongly asserted there that the verses 6 dth cliath in Herut, &c., do not 
appear in the ‘ Book of Leinster.’ What I should have said was that the description of 


Bregmael as a herd is wanting in that MS. The error was due to a clumsy reference 
in my rough copy. 
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Fergus Cerbél son of Conall Cremthainne, and Fiachra Lond son of 
Caelbad, and Crimthann son of Enna, king of Laigin. [The marginal 
A.D. (which is quite distinct except the first c, which is faint) refers to the 
words cotorchair icath Ocha, and gives the date of Ailill’s death as 
A.D. 488; see the alternative dating of the battle of Ocha entered in the 
‘Ultonian Annals’ under that year.] 

[a.D. 466.] Eogan Macc Neil moritur [‘ Ann. Ult.’ ad a.]. 

[a.D. 467.] Quies Benigni t fi episcopi [sancti Rolls ed.; possibly 
secundi. ‘Ann. Ult.’ ad a.} 

[a.p. 480.] Death of Conall Cremthainne son of Niall [‘ Ann. Ult.’ 
ad a.|. 

[a.D. 482.] Quies Iarlathi tertii episcopi [‘ Ann. Ult.’ ad a.]. 

[a.D. 482.] Bellum Ocha in quo eecidit Ailill M(olt). [The m after 
Ailill is quite clear in the manuscript, though not in the facsimile. As the 
latter entry is identical with that in‘ Ann. Ult.’ swb a. 482 I have attached 
this date, whereas the dated notice above of the same event is in Irish 
and corresponds to the entry in ‘ Ann. Ult.’ sub a. 483.) 

[a.pD. 484 ?] Lugaid son of Loegaire (reigned) 25 [xxu MS.] (years), 
till he fell in Achad Forcha ? through a miracle of Patrick. [Cp. ‘ Annals 
of Tigernach ’ ad ann. 508, ed. Stokes, Rev. Celt. xvii. 126. 

[a.D. ? ] Muridach Macc Eogain moritur. 

[a.D. 490.] Bellum Cellosnaid [‘ Ann. Ult.’ ad a.]. 

[4.p. 493.] Patricius Scottorum episcopus (quievit). 

[a.D. 497.] Cormac primus abbas (quievit) [‘ Ann. Ult.’ ad a.]. 

[a.D. 500.] Quies Ibari episcopi [‘ Ann. Ult.’ ad a.]. 

dxxxiiiz, Murchertach son of Ere (reigned) 24 (years), till he fell 
into a jar of wine at Clettech. [Jn dolio pleno vino, ‘ Ann. Ult.’ a.p. 584. 
Here again, as in the case of Ailill Molt, the marginal number is the date 
of the obit. The trace of a fourth unit, very indistinct, may be detected 
in the manuscript. This notice, and that of Lugaid, seem to imply the 
dates a.p. 509 for Lugaid’s death and a.p. 510 for Murchertach’s acces- 
sion.] 

[a.p. 518.] Dubthach abb(as) Aird Macha quievit [‘ Ann. Ult.’ ad a.]. 

[a.pD. 516.] Bellum Dromma Dergaige unde campus Mide a Lagni- 
nensibus ablatus est [‘ Ann. Ult.’ ad a.]. 

[a.D. 526 ?.] Dormitatio sanctae Brigitae [ep. ‘ Ann. Ult.’ ad a.]. 

[a.D. 526.] Ailill i abbas Aird Macha (quievit) [‘ Ann. Ult.’ ad a.]. 


It may be pointed out that this document, which consists 
largely, though not exclusively, of obituary dates, may explain the 
interpolation of Secundinus and Patricius senex into lists of the 
coarbs of Patrick, such as that in the ‘ Book of Leinster,’ f. 21 v° C, 
and the others given by Todd (‘ St. Patrick,’ pp. 173 sqq.) All the 
ecclesiastics whose deaths are entered down to the year a.p. 526 were, 
with the exception of these two and St. Bridget, abbots of Armagh. 
We can therefore easily conceive that the compiler of a list of 
coarbs, working from such a chronological breviary as this, might 
have fallen into the mistake of supposing that Secundinus and 


2 Here at the end of a line there are some letters, apparently dmn. 
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Patricius Senex were, like Benignus and Iarlathus, successors of 
Patrick at Armagh. The author of the document was guiltless 
of this error, as his Jarlathi tertii episcopi testifies. 


Il. 


I omitted to observe one interesting source of which Tirechan 
probably availed himself. He saw inscribed stones near Lake Selce, 
in cacuminibus Selcae, where Patrick and his companions encamped 
et posuerunt sibi stratum et sedem inter lapides in quibus scripsit 
manus sua literas quas hodie conspeximus oculis nostris. Tirechén 
then goes on to enumerate the names of ten clerics and two women 
who were with the saint. This is the only place where he intro- 
duces a list like this in the course of his narrative (apart from the 
long catalogue of bishops and others whom Patrick ordained in 
fol. 9 v), and the question arises, from what source did he elicit 
the names of those who happened to be with Patrick on this 
occasion? The question is pertinent and cannot be set aside, 
because no incident involving any of the persons recorded to have 
been present is mentioned in connexion with the sojourn at Lake 
Selce, and it is scarcely conceivable that oral tradition should have 
preserved a list of persons who merely encamped on a certain 
occasion in a certain place. The obvious solution is that Tirechin 
copied the names which he gives from the inscribed stones which 
he saw; the inscriptions partly at least consisted of these names. 
The explanations and descriptions added to some of them are 
manifestly due to Tirechin himself. We may fairly infer from 
the tabular form in which this list appears in the Armagh MS. 
that the names were written in tabular form in Tirechan’s original 
manuscript, in the order in which he found them on the stones. 
It seems probable that the names of the sisters of Felartus were 
not inscribed (as it is to be presumed that Tirechén would have 
copied them) ; they may have been described as IJ sorores Felarti. 
The lines which concern them are almost illegible in the manuscript, 


but the derived passage in the ‘ Tripartite Life’ (p. 108, Rolls ed.) 
enables us to restore as follows :— 


Felartus episcopus de fuit [in insola] 
genere aile[llo] in mari [conmaicne] 


[et] soror [eius] quae sic vocat[ur c]roch cuile * 
{et altera] sorfor quae] 


It is hardly necessary to emphasise the interest and importance 


8 The editor of the Tripartite adds another name [Bitheus] to the list of clerics, 
inserting it before Casil Irre, p. 108. He has taken this from Colgan, Trias Th. 
p. 136; but Casil Irre clearly refers to the connexion of Bronus with that place ; see 
ib. pp. 138, 140. The last four lines of fol. 12 v°B are nearly quite illegible ; the 
little that can be made out has been deciphered by Dr. Gwynn (as above), but they 
ean be restored with tolerable certainty from the Tripartite Life, p. 108. 
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of this passage. It contains what I think must be allowed to be 
an unquestionably genuine record of the existence in the seventh 
century, on a hill near Lake Selce, of stones inscribed with the 
names of Patrick and twelve of his followers. And probability is 
entirely in favour of the assumption that these inscriptions were 
genuine, and were actually scored by Patrick and his companions.‘ 

When we come to consider this list more closely, it may strike 
us as noteworthy that while the title episcopus is added to the 
names of Bronus and Felartus it is not appended to that of 
Sachellus, who was also a bishop, nor to that of Benignus (heres 
Patricii). Similarly prespiter is attached to Bronachus, but not to the 
others who were likewise presbyters—namely, Rodanus (see ‘ Trip.’ 
p. 814,,), Cassanus (p. 349,,), Lommanus, and Brocidius (p. 395, ,). 
This observation may give us a clue to the arrangement of the 
names. The two bishops Bronus and Sachellus come first, then 
follow the presbyters, headed by Bronachus; but the title episcopus 
which is attached to Bronus is not repeated with Sachellus, and 
prespiter, which designates Bronachus, is left to be understood with 
the names of his fellow priests. It may be inferred that Benignus, 
the coarb of Patrick, and Felartus, whose names occur among the 
presbyters, held that rank when the stones were inscribed, and 
had not yet been ordained bishops. We cannot be certain that 
the author of the ‘ Tripartite Life,’ part 2, had any good authority 
for his additional statement (p. 106) that Patrick wrote the words 
Iesus, Salvator, Soter on three stones. But it agrees remarkably 
with the conjecture which the foregoing considerations naturally 
suggest, that three stones were inscribed, on one of which Patricius 
Episcopus appeared alone. On a second— 


Bronus Episcopus 


Sachellus 
On a third— 
Bronachus Prespiter Benignus 
Rodanus Benignus 
Cassanus Felartus 
Brocidius II sorores Felarti 
Lommanus 


III. 


I take this opportunity to withdraw my provisional accept- 
ance of the suggestion in ‘ Tripartite,’ Rolls ed., vol. ii. p. 312, 
note 1, that archiclocos in ‘Cod. Arm.’ f. 11 r° B is equivalent to 
apxixxwmas. Reflexion has convinced me that this assumption 
of the change from p to ¢ in the case of a very rare if not 
unique -loan-word, such as this would be, cannot be maintained. 


‘ Tirechan’s scripsit manus sua means scripsit manus ipsius, not scripserunt 
manus ipsorum. 
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The established cases of this change—chiefly, if not wholly, 
loan-words which came into Irish through Brythonic—do not 
support it. The true solution is much simpler. The second ¢ 
in the word is either redundant® or a mistake for 1, and what 
Tirechén wrote was archilocos or archillocos—that is, Archilochos, 
meaning malignant poets or satirists. It does not surprise us to 
find ecclesiastical communities complaining of the satirical attacks 
of the poets of Ireland; but in this context one is almost tempted 
to speculate whether the poets, whose cause had been espoused by 
Columba at the council of Drumceatt, had supported the familia 
Columbaecille in some quarrel with the familia Patricii. The 
reference to the Greek poet does not necessarily imply any direct 
knowledge of Greek literature on the part either of Tirechan or of 
Ultan, from whom, we may suspect, Tirechan obtained the phrase ; 
Horace’s Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo is sufficient to 
account for it. J. B. Bury. 


Two Unpublished Letters of Hadrian IV (1155). 


Tue following two letters of Pope Hadrian IV, neither of which is 
mentioned in Jaffé and Wattenbach’s ‘ Regesta Pontificum Roma- 
norum,’ are found at the end of a manuscript of ‘Hegesippus de 
Bello Iudaico,’ of the latter part of the twelfth century, preserved 
in the cathedral library at Worcester (Cod. F. 80.)' The second 
of them is written in a more formal hand than the other, with 
elongated letters in the top line. I owe the transcripts to the 
kindness of my friend Mr. 8. G. Hamilton, fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford. ' 

In the first letter, announcing his election, the pope already 
on 4 Feb. 1155 addresses Archbishop Theobald as legate; in the 
second, dated eighteen days later, he informs the archbishop of 
York and the people of the English provinces generally that he 
has appointed Theobald to the office which he had enjoyed under 
Kugenius III and Anastasius IV. His silence as to any commis- 
sion from their predecessors confirms the view taken by Bishop 
Stubbs * that when the commission held by Henry of Blois, bishop 
of Winchester, lapsed on the death of Innocent II in 1148, it was 
not granted to Canterbury, either by Celestine II or Lucius II, as 
it certainly was not renewed to Winchester.’ This letter is of 


5 To intrude a letter into a word which already contains the same letter more than 
once is a natural slip for a copyist to make. Thus I met the other day in a manu- 
script Corirpri for Coirpri. 

' See the description by H. Schenkl in the Sitzwngsberichte des philosophisch- 
historischen Classe der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, cxxxix. (1898), 9, 
p- 46 seq., for a reference to which I am indebted to Professor Liebermann. 

? Const. Hist. of England, § 380. 

* John of Hexham, contin. of Symeon of Durham, § 17 (Opp. ii..316, ed. Arnold) 
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interest as supplying the only known documentary evidence of 
Theobald’s appointment as legate, though it is clear that he held 
it before Lent 1151.‘ The archbishop’s former clerk, Roger of 
Pont l’Evéque, who was consecrated to York, 10 Oct. 1154, was 
at Rome in the early part of 1155,° and had just left the city 
when the second letter here printed was despatched. Possibly 
he had a hand in bringing about the arrangement. The contents 
of the letters leave no doubt as to the year in which they were 
written. It may be added that 1155 was the only year in which 
Hadrian IV was at St. Peter’s in February. 
Reema L. Poore. 


I. To Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, announcing his Election 
to the Papacy. 4 Feb. (1155.] 


Adrianus episcopus seruus seruorum dei Uenerabili fratri T. Cantua- 
riensi archiepiscopo apostolice sedis legato salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem. Multis et uariis negotiis prepeditus statum matris tue 
sacrosancte ecclesie ac nostrum fraternitati tue sicut uoluimus non 
potuimus indicare. Nunc autem, illius gratia respirantes qui nouit 
imperare uentis et mari et nubilosum tempus conuertere in serenum, 
caritatem tuam tanto duximus de statu nostro plenius apostolicis litteris 
instruendam, quanto et antequam ad huius essemus dignitatis culmen 
ex diuino iudicio sublimati et de statu matris tue te cognouimus solli- 
citum et personam nostram speciali affectu dilectionis propensius 
adamare. Nouerit itaque fraternitas tua quod, predecessore nostro bone 
memorie Anastasio PP. iij nonis decemb. de hac luce subtracto et 
sequenti die in Lateranensi ecclesia tumulato, fratres nostri episcopi 
presbiteri et diaconi cardinales apud ecclesiam beati Petri apostolorum 
principis, ad quam conueneramus, de antistitis ceperunt substitutione ° 
conferre. Cumque inter se de pontificis electione aliquamdiu contulis- 
sent, in personam tandem nostram insufficientem tante honeri dignitatis 
et nichil. tale de se penitus suspicantem unanimiter conuenerunt, et 
nonis decembribus in eadem ecclesia nobis plenitudinem officii con- 
ferentes ad exhibendum apostolorum principis ministerium nos in eius 
gradus eminentiam posuerunt ut uniuersitati fidelium regiminis officium 
compellamur dependere et uicem eius qui iam regnat in celis amminis- 
trare debeamus’ in terris. In eminentia igitur apostolice sedis et 
uniuersalis ecclesie diuina disponente clementia constrictius carum te 
uolumus inter fratres nostros habere et quod ad honorem tuum et 
commisse tibi ecclesie spectare uiderimus, in quantum secundum 
dominum poterimus, libenti animo adimplere. Tua igitur, frater, 
intererit ut te sacrosancte Romane ecclesie ac nobis fidelem atque 
deuotum, sicut hactenus predecessoribus nostris fecisse dinosceris, et 
etiam nunc temporis plenum rectitudine exhibere, quemadmodum te 
Dr. Réssler, Kaiserin Mathilde, p. 396 (1897), strangely infers from this passage that 
the legation was conferred on Theobald in 1144. 


* Miss Norgate, Angevin Kings, i. 380; W. Hunt, in the Dict. of Nat. Biogr. lvi. 
114 seq, 


5 See Hadrian’s letter of 27 Feb., Epist. xx. (Migne, Patrol. Lat. elxxxviii. 1391). 
® MS. ‘ substitutionem.’ 7 MS. ‘ debemus.’ 
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facturum credimus et speramus. Sicut enim fraternitatem tuam pro- 
pensiori nos affectu caritatis diligimus sic et tu nobis debes et ecclesie 
Romane fideliter et deuote adherere. 

Data Rome apud sanctum Petrum pr. nonas febr. 


IL. To Roger, Archbishop of York, and the Prelates and others in the 
Provinces of Canterbury and York, notifying the Appointment of 
Archbishop Theobald as Legate. 22 Feb. [1155.] 


Adrianus episcopus seruus seruorum dei Venerabilibus patribus Rogerio 
Eboracensi archiepiscopo et ‘uniuersis episcopis et dilectis filiis abbatibus, 
prioribus, aliisque prelatis ecclesiarum, Comitibus, Baronibus, et ceteris 
dei fidelibus per Cantuariensem et Eboracensem provincias constitutis 
salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Cum uniuersalis ecclesie regimen, 
licet non suffragantibus meritis, deo (prout ipsi placuit) disponente sus- 
cepimus, per universum ecclesie corpus considerationis nostre aciem 
extendere nos oportet, et iuxta prophete uocem® euellenda euellere, 
destruenda destruere, et que plantanda fuerint, domino cooperante, 
plantare. Hoc autem quando, uel multiplicitate negotiorum uel remotione 
obsistente terrarum uel quibusdam aliis obcausis intercurrentibus, in 
propria persona semper adimplere non possumus, uiros discretos ac 
prouidos et plenos spiritu dei, sicut antecessores nostri fecisse noscuntur, 
ubi expedit in partem nostre sollicitudinis aduocamus et uices nostras eis 
committimus exsequendas, Vt nobis aut per nos aut per legatos nostros 
universum agrum dominicum quantum gratia divina donauerit imbre 
apostolico irrigantibus et ad refocilandas esurientium animas panem 
propositionis in dominica mensa frangentibus, in improperium nostrum 
dici non possit quod in Sacra Scriptura dicitur per prophetam Parwuli 
petierunt panem et non erat qui frangeret eis. Sane felicis memorie 
P.P. Eugenius et Anastasius antecessores nostri, ne unquam uobis 
apostolice prouisionis cura deesset, uices suas in partibus uestris venera- 
bili fratri nostro T. Cantuariensi archiepiscopo commiserunt et per eum 
apostolatus sui curauerunt ministerium exhibere, exigente siquidem hoc et 
communi regni vestri utilitate et ipsius fratris nostri prudentia, cuius ita 
constantiam probatam habuerunt et mores, ut eum ad uices apostolicas 
exhibendas tam scientie quam uirtutis suffragio iudicarent. Ad eorum 
autem exemplum nos et ei uices nostras per regnum uestrum duximus 
indulgendas, tanto itaque confidentes quanto de prudentia, moribus, et 
constantia eius certiora experimenta tenemus Cui plenariam dedimus 
potestatem et concilia cum expedire uiderit celebrandi et uice nostra inter 
uos corrigendi'® que corrigenda fuerint, cooperante autem domino statu- 
endi.'! Per presentia itaque scripta universitati uestre mandamus quatenus 
ei sicut legato nostro reuerentiam honorem et obedientiam humiliter 
conferatis, Ad presentiam eius cum ipse uos uocauerit accedatis, et que 
salubriter in uos constituerit irrefragabiliter obseruetis, Vt studio et solli- 
citudini eius uestra concurrente obedientia, eradicentur uitia, inserantur 
uirtutes, et status ecclesiarum in melius donante domino proueatur. 

Dat’ Rome apud Sem Petrum viii kl. Mareij. 

8 Jerem i. 10. * Lam. iv. 4. © MS. ‘ corrigiendi.’ 

MS. ‘stadtuendi.’ The sentence is imperfect; in a similar letter of 7 Oct. 1155, 
concerning the legation of the archbishop of Treves, the phrase is ‘ quaecunque fuerint 
corrigenda corrigere et quae ordinanda viderit ordinare’ (Epist. lxxi. p. 1438). 
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A London Municipal Collection of the Reign of John. 


PART II. 


XVIII. 


Art the foot of f. 113 a the writer reverts to French and to the laws 
of London. He begins, ‘ De plaiz de corune,’ and under that head 
gives the account of the ‘ Lex Magna’ and of the choice of the thirty- 
six compurgators which is found in the ‘ Liber Albus’! and need 
not be reprinted here. It is the justiciar (la Justise) * who is to 
order the arrangements ; the thirty-six, says our writer, should not 
be chosen by sheriff or chamberlain, but by the prud’hommes or 
men of the town, eighteen compurgators from either side the 
Walbrook. This passage, with its reference to the London justiciar, 
seems to date from the end of Henry I’s reign or from that of 
Stephen.* If the accused cannot produce his compurgators at the 
fortnightly law-day, he may tell the sheriff of this three days before- 
hand. The end is in both manuscripts imperfect: we are told in 
the ‘Liber Albus’ that then by this showing and by the witness 
of the sheriff he is to be awarded le fu etc. According to our 
manuscript it is le fu et ’!—, possibly the ordeal of fire or water. 
The three days’ notice to the sheriff and his witness may have saved 
the offender from immediate loss of life or member, and have given 
him the chance of the ordeal.‘ 

Both versions then point out that the ‘Grant Lai’ is for great 
matters only, as (in an appeal) for a man’s death with secta—that is, 
with hue and cry and witness, or open hamsoken and vis (‘ Liber 
Albus’ huys) depeciez et decopez et siute et plaies apertes. The ‘ Leges 
Henrici,’ 80, 11, describe hamsocna as covering in portam colpus. 

The ‘ law’ of eighteen men’ (or rather eighteen oaths, for, 
according to the older statement, three of the oaths are the 
accused’s, and possibly the five compurgators swear thrice) leads 
only to ‘mercy ’—that is, to the were of 100s. In that case the 
accused swears three times ‘ dunt li engleis lapelent threfa{l]d od’ ® 
—to swear three times, each time himself the sixth.’ 


! Vol. i. pp. 110-1. The Liber Albus, with its numbered chapters, is calculated to 
mislead the unwary into overlooking its various dates and sources. 

2 The Liber Albus alternates between ‘justise’ and ‘ justices,’ but the Additional 
MS. has always ‘ justise.’ . 

* See Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 365, 373, on the dates of the justiciarship. 

* John Viel failed in 1174 at the ordeal of water. 

5 The Liber Albus, p. 58, restricts the ‘Lex Media’ to mayhem. 

* The passage is spoiled in Liber Albus, p. 111, by a full stop between ‘ threfald’ 
and ‘od.’ 

7 Also according to the Instituta Cnuti the threefold oath is that of a man and 
five compurgators (Liebermann, in Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., vii. 95-6). 


zz2 
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8If the king sues against a man a plea of the crown without 
an appellor (clamif), on the ground of suspicion, the accused defends 
himself with six compurgators (himself the seventh), and if he fails 
he is to be treated as if he had an appellor against him. 


XIX. 


Here the French chapters and Latin chapters, already printed in 
the ‘ Liber Albus,’ * begin., These Latin clauses show the infiuence 
of the legislative changes of Henry II. They give the procedure 
when a man is found dead in the city. The sheriff is to inquire per 
visnetum and attach the accused ; if there is an appeal of homicide, 
pledges must be found for the prosecution, or there is no attach- 
ment of the accused; the usual burghal franchise, the right of the 
accused to find pledges, even where the charge is one of murder, is 
allowed: the pledges of the accused are quit should he die before 
the plea is heard; '° if, living, he fails to appear in due course, he 
is outlawed in the folkmoot, , 

Disseisin is then discussed. If any allege disseisin without 
judgment, as of fee, the sheriff by judgment ought to bring together 
the alderman (of the ward) and the neighbours, and inquire on oath 
whether there has been disseisin without judgment. If they affirm 
the fact, the sheriff upon their verdict restores the disseised to his 
seisin, and the disseisor is put under pledge till the pleas of the 
crown. But when the assize was made in the realm by the lord 
king (Henry II), concerning the recognition of (novel) disseisin 
(1166), the manner of the aforesaid inquest (fresh force) was 
explained to the king and his justices, and it pleased them and they 
allowed the citizens to have it, although sometimes by force and 
the justices’ desire, the recognition was taken at the Tower. After 
it was explained (again), they allowed the citizens to have, as they 
wished, the ancient liberties of the city. 

Next is claimed for London the rule that in charges of robbery, 
breach of the peace, &c., the defendant must deny the charge 
at once before taking counsel, but in an appeal of ‘tollage’ (toll 
withheld ?), before the sheriff, if the accused does not deny ‘ tollage’ 
under that name, although he may otherwise deny the charge word 
for word, he shall be in the sheriffs mercy, because he did not 
deny ‘ tollage.’ Here was a nice opportunity for catching foreigners 
out by a trifling slip in pleading. 

Finally it is recorded that pledges, in matters which belong to 


8 ‘Liber Horn,’ f. 256, has this French passage and the Latin passages which 
follow. 

® Pp. 112-7, The French chapters of the Add. MS. lack the Latin headings given 
to them in Liber Albus, xlvii.-xlix. The Latin chapters are headed as in Liber Albus; 
the spelling of the Add. M§, is more archaic. 

‘0 This liberty was claimed in 1243 (Liber de Ant. Leg, p. 9). 
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the crown, if they fail to produce the accused, are adjudged each a 
sa were,'' i.e. are in mercy to the sum of 100s. The accused, it is 
repeated, is outlawed according to the laws and customs and 
statutes of the city (i.e. in folkmoot). 

Following what was afterwards a very favourite custom with 
the Gildhall compilers, the abstract statements of privilege are 
illustrated by concrete examples. Riley has attempted to fit these 
into the middle of the thirteenth century, but his identifications 
can be easily disproved. 

In Haverhill’s ward (custodia) Louis the goldsmith killed his 
wife and took sanctuary, and by leave of the justices he abjured the 
realm. Afterwards the plea came on at the pleas of the crown, 
and the justices asked who were his pledges? Some said they 
should be amerced because they could not produce him, and dis- 
cussion arose. Simon de Pateshulle urged against Richard de 
Heriet that the pledges were quit. 

Riley observes that William de Haverhill was appointed one of 
the custodians of the city in 1247, but the mention of the justice 
Richard de Heriet shows that the record must date before 1208, 
the year of his death, and that Simon de Pateshulle must be the 
justice who died about 1217. Haverhill may either be Thomas '” 
or William '* de Haverhill, who were both aldermen at the end of the 
twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Next comes a legal opinion of the justice Richard de Heriet ; he 
says that none of a foreign fee privileged with jurisdiction, de feudo ' 
libero foraneo, can hold a court or make judgment with less than 
twelve free men, ‘and they ought to carry the record (warentizare) 
before the justices and elsewhere.’ If the plea be pleaded with 
fewer it is of no value. This doctrine may have served to crush 
the jurisdiction of some sokes within the city which were ‘ foreign ’ 
to its jurisdiction. 


If a question arises as to whether or no we are acting contrary to our 
liberties, as of writs sent by the king or the justices, which might be 
contrary to the liberty, and yet might be received and acted upon by us, 
as in the case of Richard fitz John and Robert fitz Simon,'° the 
answer should be that nothing has been done contrary to the liberty of 
the city. 


The writer urges that an individual may on occasion renounce a 
liberty without injury to other citizens in the enjoyment of that 
liberty, and he instances the duel.'® 


" See Dr. Liebermann’s interesting comment, Leges Angl. p. 73. 

As above, p. 506, n. 139. 

13 St. Paul’s Chapter Library; Ninth Report Hist. MSS. Comm. app. i. p. 21, no. 
1528. 

The word is omitted in Liber Albus, p. 116. 

Liber Albus has Richard fitz Simon and no second name. 

© Our MS. gives an example below, xxiv. (Liber Albus, p. 109.) 
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XX. 


On f. 117 the names of the justices upon a northern, midland, 
and eastern counties eyre are given, together with the articles of 
their inquiry, which the ‘ Liber Albus’ has copied, as if they be- 
longed to London.'? The eyre is shown by the names of the justices 
to be that of 1208-9:'® one of the articles of inquiry is into the 
deficiency (lacwm) of the tax of a thirteenth (1207). As the 
articles may be found printed in the ‘ Liber Albus,’ I need give here 
only the names of justices, and the counties to which they were 
allotted. Hitherto the facts have been ascertainable only from a 
laborious analysis of the fines. 


F. 117. Capitula Domini Regis per Cursum Errantwm LIusticiariorum. 

Hee sunt capitula domini regis per cursum errantium iusticiariorum 
in Euerwicsyre, Northumberlandsyre, Cumberland, Westmeriland, Lai- 
cestre. Hii sunt ibi iusticiarii—Adam de Porz, Symon de Pateshull, 
Robertus de Perci, Radulfus Hareng, Alex. de Peute, '® H[enricus] 
filius Herui, Godefridus de Insula. 

Alii in Lincolnesyre, in Cantebrigesyre, in Huntindunesyre, in 
Northfolke, et Suthfolke—Gerardus de Kanuille, Willelmus de Hunting- 
feld, Rogerus de Tooigni, Jakes de Poterne, Eustace de Faukenberge, 
Walterus de Creping’, Robertus de Mariscis,?° Willelmus de Furneus. 

Alii in Notinghamsyre, Derebi, Warewic, Slopesyre, Stafford— 
Willelmus de Aubeni, Radulfus de Ardene, Robertus de Berkelay, 
Iohannes de Gestrung’, H{enricus] de Punt Audemer. 


XXI. 


On f. 118 b is the ‘ Constitutio et Ponderatio Panis,’ made on a 
Monday at the Gildhall, directing that when wheat is sold at 
40(d.), and inferior wheat (aliud) at 38d. (a quarter), then the half- 
penny wastel loaf should be equal to 60s. in weight, and the half- 
penny brown loaf (bisus) equal to 9 marks in weight.?! This 
supplements the scale of the ‘bakers of Henry II,’*? who laid 
down no rule for wastel, did not reckon the price of inferior 
wheat, and did not measure by the mark but by (Danish) shillings 
of 20 lorres (meaning 20d. to the or). 

At the same time it was provided that a master carpenter, 
master mason, and master tiler should take 2d. a day with food or 
4d. without: servers (minores) 14d. with food or 3d. without ; 
master thatchers the same, their servers 1d. with food or 2d. with- 
out, and so on till Easter.* The scale is lower than that of 


‘ Cap. lxii. p. 117, following on my section x1x. For ‘De dominationibus’ read 
‘De dominabus,’ as in Add. MS. 14252. 

‘8 Hunter, Fines, 1. lvi. '® Poynton. 

*! Printed in Cunningham, Growth of Engl. Industry, i. 501. 

2 Tbid. from f. 85 b of this MS. 

*8 Printed ibid. p. 501, ‘ De condicione operariorum.’ 


20 Aumari. 
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1212, after the fire, which gave carpenters, masons, and tilers 3d. 
and food or 44d. without, but left the servers as above. As, by 
order of 1212, there was to be no thatching, thatchers are omitted 
in the later ordinance. 


XXII. 


On f.119a the compiler returns to his principal theme, the 
customs and liberties of the city of London. Under the head 
‘Quedam Civitatis Consuetudines siue Libertates’ (partly printed 
by Dr. Cunningham) he gives in fifteen Latin paragraphs another 
and fuller account of the franchises, some of which he has 
already dealt with in vim., that ‘ Libertas Civitatum’ or ‘ Libertas 
Londoniensis,’ as it should be called, which is generally found 
in connexion with the laws of Edward the Confessor, and in that 
connexion is printed by Thorpe and Schmid in nine paragraphs. 
The ‘ Libertas’ will be treated by Dr. Liebermann in his ‘ Gesetze 
der Angelsachsen,’ and it is, therefore, unnecessary here to do 
more than give this version side by side with that of the ‘Quedam 
Civitatis Consuetudines’ (which we will call the ‘ Consuetudines’), 
where the one group throws light on the other. The ‘ Consuetu- 
dines ’ seem to belong to a later date than the ‘ Libertas,’ which 
Dr. Liebermann ascribes to 1120—50, for the ‘ Consuetudines’ show 
traces of the influence of Henry II’s charter of 1155. Those 
clauses, however, which are found only in the Add. MS. bear 
marks of a higher antiquity. 

Clause § 4 is specially valuable, as it names the iusticia, pre- 
ferring that form to the modernised iusticiarius,* and its original 
must date from the close of Henry I’s or from Stephen’s reign.” 
In clauses § 11(f) and § 14 (@) the word iustic’ may in all likeli- 
hood be expanded iusticia. 


* Consuetudines ’ 


Charter of H.II Charter of H. I ‘ Libertas.’ 

(f. 119). (1155). (1130-5). 

§ 1. Nemo Nullus eorum Cives non $8. Sciendum 
quimanetinciui- placitet extra placitabuntextra itaque est quod 
tate extra placi- muros civitatis muros civitatis ciuis Lund’ 
tabit nisi de Lond’ de ullo proullo placito. extra  ciuitatis 
terris foraneis et placito preter muros uersus re- 
que terre non placita detenuris gem nec uersus 
pertinent adciui- exterioribus, ex- alium placitare 
tatem, exceptis ceptis monetariis debet. 


seruientibus 
regis et mone- 
tariis. 


* Cust. p. 86, and no. xxxu. in our MS. 


et ministris meis. 


** Mr. Round says that the date is limited virtually to 1155 (Geoffrey de Mande- 


ville, p. 367, n. 4). 


76 Liebermann, Leges Angl. p. 72. 


2? See above, note 3. 
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‘ Consuetudines’ Charter of H.II Charter of H. I ‘ Libertas.’ 

(f. 119 a). (1155). (1180-5). 

§ 2. Homo .. et quod et nullus $10. 2 Ciues 
ciuitatis, qui ad nullus faciat bel- eorum faciat vero lLundonie 
libertatem est, lum [dwellwm in bellum. non faciunt 
duellum non ‘Liber Rubeus’). bellum nec ire 
faciet. debent in ex- 

pedicione nauali 
uel terestri (terr’ 
in Horn), quia 
liberi et quieti 
sunt ab omni 
exercitu: — ser- 
uare debent ciui- 
tatem sicut refu- 
gium et propug- 
naculum regni. 
Omnes (enim, 
adds Horn) ibi 
refugium et 
egressum habent. 

§ 8. Nemo Infra muros Kt infra mu- § 2a ®° Scien- 
infra muros ciui- nemocapiathos- ros civitatis nul- dum item est 
tatis vel port- pitium per vim lus_ hospitetur, quod homo qui 
sokne ** hospitari vel per libera- neque de mea de curia sit regis 
[debet} libera- cionem mares- familia neque de uel baronum in 
cione marescalli calli. alia nisi alicui domo alicuius 
uel ui alicuius hospitium libere- ciuis Lund’ vi vel 
nisi sponte uolu- tur. liberacione vel 
erit. consuetudine nisi 

gratis hospitis 
hospitari non 
debet. 


§ 4. Peculiar to the ‘ Consuetudines ’ is a passage which directs 
that no one caught in crime or having pleaded guilty can appeal a 
man of the city if the citizen be of good testimony; a citizen need 
not answer such a man in anything, but the justiciar, if he wish, 
can compel him (the citizen) to the oath, himself the seventh hand. 
Accusation by a man without lawful value is valueless, but the crown 
has the privilege not to need witnesses or suitors of accusation. 

*s ‘Libertas’ § 10 is not given in Thorpe and Schmid, because it is not in MS. 
Harl. 746. It is found as the last of the ‘ libertates’ in our Add. MS., f. 105 a b (see 
vit., above), and likewise in the ‘ Liber Horn,’ f. 230b. Numerous examples of the 


English burgesses’ freedom from the ‘ expeditio’ will be found in my ‘ Laws of 
Breteuil’ (in this Review, xv. 511). The Londoners were privileged by a charter of 


Edward III ‘quod non distringantur ad proficiscendum seu miitendum in guerram 
extra civitatem predictam’ (Albus, p. 146). 
11; Liebermann, Leges Angl. p. 35. 

*® Corr. from sokene. 


*” The passage is fully discussed in Liebermann, Leges Angl. pp. 72-3. 


Cf. too ‘ Leges Will.,’ art. x., ‘Lond. retr.’ 
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Nullus scelere comprehensus uel confitens potest appellare hominem 
de ciuitate si tamen boni testimonii sit, nec ei in aliquo respondeat, sed 
iustitia,*! si uoluerit, eum, se septima manu, sacramento constringere 
potest. 


§ 5. The next passage likewise is peculiar to the Add. MS., and 
in the form in which it is there given is hard to understand. I 
owe to Dr. Liebermann’s kindness the suggested interpretation. 
London citizens may not adjudge trial by battle, but where a duel 
case arises between foreigners (non-Londoners) or between in- 
dwellers who are not franchised, they must send for Tower men (?) 
or knights of the county to act as doomsmen and to adjudge duel. 


Ciues duellum non iudicant in ciuitate sed uicecomes mandet pro 
twrensibus™ uel militibus de comitatu ad iudicandum duellum, si in 
ciuitate euenerit de forensibus, uel de illis qui ad legem ciuitatis [non 
pertinent, quoddam placitum **] ubi duellum sit et pertineat. Propterea 
etiam ciues duellum non iudicent, quia duellum facere non debent. 


§ 6. If a foreigner (a man not privileged with the London 
liberties) impleads a franchised Londoner, he cannot prove against 
him by ‘ foreigners’ alone—presumably by foreign witnesses (or 
oath-helpers)—unless one of the witnesses be of the city; and if 
a franchised Londoner impleads a foreigner who is not of the city, 
nor has land therein, he cannot prove against him with witnesses, 
unless one of them be of the county in which he (the foreigner) 
dwells. The passage is peculiar to the Add. MS. 


34 Si quis forensis hominem ciuitatis implacitauerit, non poterit 
comprobare eum per forenses [testes] nisi alter de ciuitate sit: et si 
homo ciuitatis forensem implacitauerit, qui [de] ciuitate non sit, neque 
in ea terram habeat, cum testibus eum probare non poterit, nisi alter sit 
de comitatu in quo manet. 


§ 7. The next item, peculiar to this manuscript, stands in what 
may be a garbled form. A lawful man coming to the city from 
without, if he dwells for a year and a day quit of any claim, shall 
not answer the claimant who enters his claim after that time, but 
remain in the liberty of the city. For legalis homo it may be sus- 
pected that the original read villanus, and that the calwmpnia 
should be a lord’s claim to his services. As it stands the London 
rule is wholly exceptional. In all likelihood the settling of villani 
in the city was discouraged by the time these customs were 
written. Possibly the passage may mean that foreign jurisdiction 
is excluded, and that free vassals need not reply to outside claims. 

* The word is written in full. 
%? MS. ‘ t*ensibus.’ 
83 No space is left vacant in the MS., but apparently a line must have been slipped, 


of which the words supplied pretend only to represent the sense. 
* Given by Dr. Cunningham, op. cit. i. 541. 
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(F. 119b). Si legalis homo de foris in ciuitatem uenerit et per annum 
et diem unum absque calumpnia ibidem manserit, calumpniatori non 
respondeat, sed ad libertatem ciuitatis, si uoluerit, remaneat. 


* Consuetudines.’ 
§ 8, 


Vicecomes ciuitatis 
pecuniam alicuius reti- 
nere uel disturbare non 
presumat, nisi iudicio 
uel per consideracionem 
ciuiwm,* nec debet ali- 
quem in sokna ma- 
nentem ad regis placita 
inuitare uel iusticiam 
de eo facere, donec 
custos sokne in qua 
manserit ei *° defecerit 
in recto tenendo, nisi 
forsitan reum_ in 
sokna regis manentem 
et aperte forisfacien- 
tem inueniat. 


‘ Libertas,’ § 4. 
Add. MS., f. 104 b. 
Vicecomes ciuitatis 
pecuniam alicuius reti- 
nere,vel disturbare non 
presumat, nec. debet 
aliquem in  soccha 
manentem ad _ regis 
placita inuitare velius- 
ticiam de ¢o facere, 
donec custos illius 
socce in qua manserit 
de recto tenendo vice- 
comiti defecerit, nisi 
eum in regis socca 
aperte et patenter fore- 
facientem inuenerit. 


‘ Libertas,’ § 4. 
‘ Liber Horn,’ f. 280. 

Vicecomes ciuitatis 
pecuniam alicuius re- 
tinere vel disturbare 
[non] presumat, nec 
debet aliquem in socna 
alicuius manentem ad 
regia placita inuitare 
uel iusticiam de ipso 
facere, donec custos 
illius socne in qua 
manserit de recto 
tenendo partibus uel 
parti defecerit, nisi 
eum uicecomes in 
regia socna aperte et 
patenter  forisfacien- 





tem inuenerit. 


§§ 9, 10. The first of the next two rules admits the right of the 
London citizen who desires to sell his land on account of his 
poverty to do so in defiance of his heirs, unless they choose to exer- 
cise a right of pre-emption. It is the Germanic Retractsrecht or 
French retrait lignagé. The idea that ‘ urgent necessity’ should 
compel the sale is sometimes combined with the clause defining the 
retrait, as in the Manchester charter and the far earlier charters of 
Bury, Tewkesbury, and Cardiff. The Tewkesbury clause requires 
the heir to provide for the burgess’s needs, and so prevent the sale. 


Item burgensis, paupertate compulsus burgagium suum vendere vel 
invadiare, primo debet convenire heredem suum, secundo et tercio, et 
dicere ei quod inveniat sibi necessaria. Si autem noluerit, de burgagio 
suo voluntatem suam faciat. 


The Cardiff clause is more precise. 


Et si contingeret quod si [sic] quis eorum depauperaretur per quod 
oporteret ipsum burgagium suum vendere, primo peteret a proximo sibi 
hereditarie successuro coram vicinis suis per tres vices necessaria sua 
in victu et vestitu pro status sui exigencia, quod si sibi facere noluerit, 


liceret *’ ei burgagium suum pro voluntate sua vendere imperpetuum sine 
calumpnia. 


The vagueness of the London ad concessum ipsius, instead of 
some more explicit rule that the heir must give as much for the 
land as a would-be purchaser who is not the heir (as at Bury St. 
* MS. ‘liceretque.’ 


$5 Clearly a later addition. 3% MS. si. 
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Edmund’s) seems an argument for the antiquity of the London 


rule. 


The ‘ year and day’ period of limitation is curiously restricted 
in the version of the ‘ Libertas’ as holding good only against 
claimants dwelling in the city who fail to enter their claim. 


* Consuetudines.’ 


§ 9. Ciuis Lond’ 
si pro inopia terram 
suam uendere uoluerit, 
nec filii nec parentes 
eius ei uetare possunt, 
nisi eam ad conces- 
sum ipsius mercari 
uoluerint. 


§ 10. Ciuis Lond’ 
si terram aliquam per 
annum et diem unum 
sine calumpnia tenu- 
erit, alicui respondere 
non debet, nisi ca- 
lumpniator infra eta- 
tem vel in languore 
uel extra terram fuerit, 
uel incarceratus.** 


‘ Libertas,’ §§ 6, 7. 

Add. MS., f. 105 a. 

Ciuis iterum 
Lund’ si pro inopia 
terram suam venun- 
dare uoluerit, nec filii 
nec parentes  eius 
vetare poterint [sic| 
nisi eam ad conces- 


sum ipsius mercari 
uoluerint. 

Item ciuis Lund’ 
[si] terram aliquam 


per annum et diem 
unum sine calumpnia 
tenuerit, alicui in ciui- 
tate manenti respon- 
dere non debet, nisi 
qui terram post ca- 
lumpniauerit talis eta- 
tis tunc fuerit quod 
calumpniare eam ne- 
sciret uel nisi languor 
inpediat, aut in patria 
hac non fuerit, aut 
werra. 


‘ Libertas,’ §§ 6, 7. 
‘ Liber Horn,’ f. 230. 
Ciuis iterum 
London’ si pro inopia 
terram suam uendere 
uoluerit, nec filii nec 
parentes eius uetare 
poterunt, nisi eam ad 
concessum ipsius mer- 
cari uoluerint. 


Item ciuis London’ 
si terram aliquam per 
annum e_ et diem 
[unum] sine calump- 
nia tenuerit alicui in 
ciuitate manente [sic] 
respondere non debet, 
nisi qui terram post 


calumniauerit talis 
etatis tunc  fuerit 
quod calumpniare 


eam nesciret, uel nisi 
languor inpediat, aut 
in patria ista non 
fuerit, vel gwerra. 


The concluding passages deal with foreign merchants, and in 


some parts recall the Law of Lorrainers (part i. v.) 


The Gildhall 


MS. ‘ Liber Ordinacionum ’ of the fourteenth century is helpful in 
some points, especially where the justiciar is mentioned. 


* Consuetudines.’ 


$11.59 (a) Mercator 
foraneus ubi_ uoluerit 
in ciuitate hospitetur 
sed ad  decisionem 
merces suas non 
uendat. 


‘ Libertas.’ 
Add. MS., f. 105 a. 


§ 8 (a). Mercator 
itaque foraneus post- 
quam ciuitatem intro- 
ierit quocumque placu- 
erit ei hospitetur, sed 
videat ne ad incisionem 
merces suas uendat. 


‘ Liber Ordinacionum,’ 
f. 1614. 


Marchant forein, 
peus kil serra entre 
ens la cite soit her- 
berge ou ke li plerra, 
mes garde sei ke il 
ne vende ses merks 
a taille. 


** Added subsequently. Neither this phrase nor ‘ aut werra’ is in Harley MS. 746 


or the Phillipps MS. 


* §§ 11-15 are printed by Dr. Cunningham from our Add. MS., and by 
Hoéhlbaum (Hans. Urkundenb. vol. iii.) from a Douai MS. of the thirteenth century. 
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* Consuetudines.’ 


(b) Si fuscotine- 
tum attulerit vel 
cordewan non minus 
quam duodenam simul 
uendat. 


(c) Pannos de serico 
uel lana, uel lino, 
integros uendat. 


(d) De cera non 
minus quam unum 
quarterium. 


(e) Foraneus mer- 
(f. 120a)cator nequit 
pannum madidum 
emere vel tincturam 
facere in urbe, uel 
opera aliqua** [sic] que 
ad ciues pertineat facere 
nec a sotio suo uel alio 
in urbe emere quod ibi 
iterum reuendat.** 


(f) Nee plus quam 
xl dies in aduentu suo 
morari nisi eum im- 
pediat morbus aut debi- 
tum quod ciuis ei de- 
beat, unde monstrare 
et probare possit quod 


‘ Libertas,’ 
Add. MS., f. 105 a. 


Ut si fuscotincos 
attulerit non minus 
duodena simul uendat. 
Et si piper vel cumi- 
num, vel gingiber, vel 
alumen, vel brasilis, 
vel lacem, vel thus, 
attulerit, non minus 
quam xxv _libras 
simul uendat. Si uero 
zonas attulerit, non 
minus uendat simul 
quam i molle.“° Kt 
si pannos de seta,*! vel 
de lana, vel de lino 
attulerit, uideat ne 
incidat [eos],‘? sed in- 
tegros uendat. 

Si uero ceram attu- 
lerit, non minus uendat 
simul quam i quar- 
terium. 

8 (b) Mercator ita- 
que foranus (foraneus, 
Horn) nequid madi- 
dum pannum emere 
vel tincturam in urbe 
facere vel operam ali- 
quam ‘* [sic] quod ad 
ciues pertinet operari. 


9. Nequid iterum 
mercator foranus (fo- 
raneus, Horn) cum 
socio suo,*® infra ciui- 
tatem mer[cjatum ali- 
quod facere ad reuen- 
dendum illud in ciui- 


* Liber Ordinacionum, 
f. 161 a. 


Cum sil aporte 
fusteyns ne uende 
mie meyns dune 
dozeyne ensemble, e 
sil aporte dras de 
seye, ou de lynge 
ou de lange, garde qil 
ne taille, mes enters 
les vende (f. 162b). 
E si il porte peyure, 
ou comyn, ou gin- 
giure, alum, brasil, 
cotun ou ensens, ne 
vende mie meyns ke 
xxii li. ensemble. E 
si il porte ceyntures 
ne vende mie meyns 
ke une molle. 

E siil porte cire, ne 
vende mie meyns 
ensemble ke un quar- 
terun. 

8(b) Marchant es- 
trange ne deit ne ne 
poet moiste drap acha- 
ter ne teynture fere en 
la cite ne nul ouerayne 
ke aferge [sic] a ouerer 
a cyteyns: ne il ne 
poet od sun compay- 
nun denz la cite fere 
marche nul a reuendre 
en la cite. 

9. Et ne (sic) a 
nul marche fere ne 
peut nul part venir.*® 
Ne plus soiorner en la 
cite a vne venue qe xl 
iours, si maladie de 
corps ne li desturbe 


40 «Liber Horn’ ‘1 m. et xii zonas ;’ in Thorpe and all editions ‘1 mille.’ Accord- 
ing to La Curne de Sainte-Palaye molle is an old word for a bundle of firewood. It 


does not seem to be known as a word for a bundle of goods. 
‘1 «Liber Horn’ ‘ serico.’ 


42 Added from ‘ Liber Horn.’ 
4S For ‘ opus aliquod,’ as in ‘Liber Horn,’ which corrects other grammar mistakes. 
‘* Hohlbaum’s Douai MS. has ‘ nec a socio suo vel alio in urbe aliquid emere quod 


ibi iterum revendat.’ 


45 «Tiber Horn’ ‘cum suo extraneo socio.’ 


‘© Perhaps for ‘ prevenir.’ 
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* Consuetudines.’ 


vicecomes et iusticia ei 
de recto tenendo de- 
fecerunt.*7 


§ 12. Mercatores 
qui Lond’ redeunt et 
afferunt pannos de 
lino et de lana non 
debent uendere nisi 
tantum iiidiebus in eb- 
domada, scilicet lune, 
martis, mercurii ; 4? et 
tune debent religare 
trussellos usque in 
aliam ebdomadam, et 
facere similiter, [si 
aliquid restat ad uen- 
dendum, nichil que 
vendant ad detail.]°° 


§ 18. Hospes 
domus non potest acci- 
pere aliquid de cor- 
dagio,*! nec de pellibus 
agninis, nec de aliqui- 
bus aliis; sed si ad 
mercatum fuerit, vel 
aliquis pro eo, bene 
percipiat in marcato ut 
alius. 

§ 14(a) >? Mercator 
foranus nequit trans- 


OF THE REIGN OF JOHN 


* Libertas,’ 
Add. MS., f. 105 a. 


tate. Nec ad aliquod 
mercatum faciendum 
nequid** ciui preuenire 
nec magis in urbe 
perhendinare poterit 
quam x! dies. 


Douai MS. 


Hospes domus non 
potest accipere aliquid 
de cordagio nec de ali- 
quibus aliis, sed si ad 
mercatum fuerit, vel 
aliquis civis pro eo, 
bene percipiat in mer- 
cato ut alius civis. 


Mercator foraneus 
nequit transgredi spa- 


“7 Cf. the Lorrainers’ law, above (v. § 6). 
‘* The MS. has a stop at ‘faciendum ’ and none at ‘ civitate.’ 
Cf. IV. Aethelred, 2, 3, which allows strangers to sell cloth on Sunday, Tuesday, 


and Thursday. 


5° This last sentence is not in the Douai MS. 


5! According to Hélhbaum brokerage, which requires ‘ curtag’.’ 
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‘ Liber Ordinacionum,’ 
f. 161 a. 


ouvsil ne atende dette 
ge citeyn li deiue dont 
il purra mostrer ge 
li justice e les viscontes 
de Londres li eyent 
failli de dreit. 


f. 161d. 


Marchantz qi a 
Londres repeirent, et 
aportent dras, linges 
e langes, ne poent 
vendre fors treis iours 
en la symeyne, le 
lundi, mardi et me- 
kerdi, deqes a noune, 
e donk deit realier 
(sic) ses tressals, et 
rien ne vendre auant 
del autre lundi. 


E est a sauoir ke 
li hostes de la maysun 
ne poet ren prendre de 
cordage, ne de peaus, 
ne agnealis, ne de nul 
autre chose, mes si il 
seit al marche en nul 
quir le ben parte al 
marche cum un autre. 


Marchant foreyns 
ne poent passer les 


Dr. Liebermann 


suggests ‘ corduan,’ leather, as an emendation, or that the English cordage may be in- 


tended. 


8? This rule for the foreigner must be contrasted with the first rule of the 
‘Libertas’ (Thorpe, p. 200), which forbids men to interfere or trade with each other 
within the ‘ 3-mile’ limit, and bids. them wait till they have market in common in the 


city. 
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‘ Consuetudines.’ 


gredi spacium tripm 
miliarum extra ciui- 
tatem eundi ad feriam 
uel ad mercatum extra 
urbem, nec iusticia * 
neque vicecomes eis 
potest dare licenciam. 


(b) Et si vicecomes 
eum ceperit extra ciui- 
tatem ultra metas illas 
cum pecinia illa, re- 
ducat illos; et ciues 
cum vicecomite pecu- 
niam inter se diuidant. 
Si uero ciues eum 
ceperint, ciuium sit 
omnis illa pecunia. 


§$ 15. Foranus non 
faciat forchep ciui ne- 
que cum eo emat uel 
vendat in ciuitate nisi 
ciuis uoluerit. 


Douai MS. 


cium trium miliarum 
extra civitatem eundi 
ad feriam vel ad mer- 
catum cum aliquibus 
mercibus quas deliga- 
verit vel posuerit in 
civitatem ad venden- 
dum nec vicecomes ei 
potest dare licenciam. 

Et si vicecomes 
eum ceperit extra civi- 
tatem ultra metas illas 
cum pecunia et illum 
reducat et pecunia sit 
forisfacta. 


Mercator foraneus non 
faciat forcop alicui civi 
neque cum eo emat vel 
vendat in civitate. 
‘Cest, ne puet acater 
chose que citoiens vent, 
quil nait lavantage.’ 


‘ Liber Ordinacionum,’ 
f. 161 b. 
espaces de treis luwes 
hors de la cite a aler 
a foyre ne a marche 
hors de la cite, ne 
iustice ne viscunte ne 
lur purra doner conge. 


E si visconte les 
prenge ke il eient passe 
li deuant dit merk 
alanz a feire les re- 
menera et lur auoir ; 
e li citeyns deyvent 
partir ens le avoir et 
li visconte; et si ci- 
teyns les prengent, a 
citeyns seit tut le 
auoir. 


* Quadripartitus,’ 
Af thelred IV (2, 10).°4 
Et non licebat eis 
[hominibus impera- 
toris] aliquod forcea- 
pum facere burhman- 
nis. 





Steenstrup®*» has commented on this passage in the ‘ Quadri- 
partitus,’ and shows from Danish and Swedish analogies what the 
forkjob is. No foreigners may buy wares for which a burgess of the 
borough would pay an equally high price. The citizen has pre- 
emption. Similarly the burgesses or citizens may among them- 
selves give forkjéb by making themselves partners; by a higher 
bid a concluded bargain may be prevented. 


XXIII. 


On f. 120 b five conswetudines are given in French, treating 
of the freeman’s privileges in pleas of the crown. The same group 
is given in ‘ Liber Horn,’ ff. 255 a-256 a, with the heading, ‘ De liber- 


53 The placing of the ‘iusticia’ before the ‘ vicecomes’ is noticeable if it is the 
London justiciar who is referred to here (Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 109, 
110). 

‘* Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 234. 

58 Normannerne, iv. 378. 
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tatibus London’, et debuissent scribi in fine primi libri vbi sunt 
plures libertates ciuitatis.’** The reason for Horn’s interest in the 
matter clearly was that upon the first of these customs the mayor 
and aldermen based their claim, asserted in 28 Henry III and in 
14 Edward II,” io be exempt from inquiry on oath as to the 
articles of the eyre. In 28 Henry III, in answer to the questions, 
to whom ought the articles of inquiry, the chapters of the eyre, to 
be delivered, and ought those to whom they should be delivered 
to swear to speak truth in reply, the Londoners claim that the 
mayor should receive them without any oath thereon, that he with 
his council of the seniors and discreets (perhaps the aldermen and 
pru@’hommes) shall answer, and the sheriffs likewise, upon the 
faith which they owe to the king. If the mayor answer falsely, 
then the whole community for whom he answers should ‘ fall.’ 
And they all say that so it was before the war, in the time of 
King John, King Richard, and Henry II. So they received the 
articles.** In 1821 the citizens had to give way, though doubtless 
Horn with his copy, made perhaps from the Add. M§., had got 
up their case well. 

The justices pointed out that an unsworn reply from the mayor 
and aldermen to an inquiry concerning their own deeds and 
offences, as ministers of the crown, would not be satisfactory ; 
juries must be sworn in in the wards. The king himself, said the 
justices, had sworn at his coronation to preserve peace and justice ; 
were the mayor and aldermen to be more free than the king him- 
self in the matter of oaths? The mayor and aldermen gave way, 
and juries from the wards were sworn in. 

The custom, for which the writer of John’s reign argues so 
strenuously, must have been a thorn in the side of Henry II and 
a bar to his scheme of sworn inquest. Other boroughs claimed 
exemption from certain inquests before justices, but not in this 
sweeping form. 

Our writer claims for the Londoners that it is a ‘ custom’ that 
they do not take part in sworn inquiries, on the ground that they 
never have done so, and it looks as if Henry II had not been able 
to force or persuade them to accept his reforms. 


§ 1 (f. 120 b). Nule hume ki No man who is in the franchise 
est en la franchise de Lundres ne of London ought to plead (in crown 
doit plaidier fors deuant le roi v pleas) except before the king, or 


56. « Perhaps referring to the ‘ De aliquibus libertatibus Ciuitatis London’, on f. 230 
(the nine articles uf the ‘ Libertas ’). 

3” Liber Albus; p. 78; Cust. pp. 299-300. Cf. likewise this claim in Liber de 
Ant. Leg. 1249 and 1258, pp. 17, 31. 

The Kent gavelkinders claimed that they could not be forced to swear, except 
the oath of fealty, and excepting to the king’s writ (Lambarde, Peramb. of Kent, 3rd 
ed. p. 613). 








i) 
| 
| 
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si a °° chief justice, si par auenture 
nel enuoiassent en lur liu del ban ® 
vil sunt; ne il ne doiuent iurer, 
ne deuant iustice, ne deriers, ne 
dassise, ne de murdre, ne denqueste, 
ne de nule chose, kar ceo est lur 
franchise : unques nel firent, ne 
fere ne doiuent: kar cil de Lundres 
sunt chief del regne. 


' 


Daltre part mult a poeple en la 
cite, et sunt pres ensemble her- 
bergie, et plus sunt pres, et tost et 
tart, ke ne sunt altres gens et 
numeement cil de upelande, ki lur 
kunte ®! tenent et iurer doiuent de 
teus choses: kar si aukuns en la 
cite iurast sur sun uoisin, v den- 
queste v dassise, v de el kil eust 
trespasse, il en purroit grant mal 
surdre; kar qaunt il sunt si pres 
ensemble, et a lur beurie et aillurs, 
si tueroient chascun altre, et 
iamais la cite en ferme pais ne 
serroit: et pur ceo, et pur la fran- 
chise, et pur multes raisuns, fu 
establi kil ne iurassent pas. 


Ne purquant quant il deuoient, 
cum a plai de corune v altrement, 
si lur doit lem dire de par le roi, 
ke, par la foi kil lui doiuent, kil 
dient uerite. Ne il ne doiuent 
liure palmer, ne altre serrement 
faire. Et sil fussent ataint kil nel 


before a principal justice, if by 
chance they should delegate any 
one in their place from the 
Bench where they (the justices) 
are. And they (the men of the 
franchise) ought not to swear, 
whether before a justice or behind, 
either concerning an assize, or 
concerning murder, or concerning 
an inquest, or concerning any- 
thing—for this is their franchise— 
they never did it, nor ought they 
to do it—for the men of London 
are the chief men of the realm." 
Furthermore, there are many 
folk in the city, and they are 
housed close together, and are 
more crowded, early and late, than 
other people are, and notably more 
so than those of the upland (open 
country), who hold their county 
court, and ought to swear con- 
cerning such matters. For if any 
one in the city should swear 
against his neighbour, whether 
concerning an inquest or an assize 
or concerning that wherein he has 
offended, great mischief might 
arise therefrom; for when the 
citizens are thus crowded together, 
whether at their drinking or else- 
where, they might kill each other, 
and the city would never enjoy 
steady tranquillity. And for this 
reason, and by reason of the fran- 
chise and for many reasons, it 
was established that they should 
not swear. 

Nevertheless, ‘when they ought 
to swear, as in a plea of the crown 
or otherwise, they ought to be told, 
on the king’s behalf, that by the 
faith which they owe to him they 
should speak the truth. And they 
ought not to grasp the Book 


5° ‘Liber Horn’ has ‘si a’ over a correction. 

6 So in ‘Liber Horn:’ perhaps ‘si par auenture pur nul enuoiassent,’ &c., should 
be read. 

| ¢Counte” in ‘ Liber Horn,’ which modernises the spelling throughout. 

® Cf. Leges Angl. p. 63. 

®° Compare xxu. § 5, on the relations of the city and the county. 
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eussent fait, si fussent enchaet 
& Sa were. 


§ 2. Nul hume de la cite ne 
doit estre mis par plus ke par 
(f. 121 a) xii bons pleges selun la 
lai de la uile et tels ke, sil en- 
cheent, ke ® chascun puisse duner 
c. sol. kar ceo est la were. 

§ 3. Quant lem doit tenir plaiz 
de corune a la tur, si li Rois v la 
iustice demant al viscunte v as 
humes de la uile kil dient les 
plaiz de corune, il ne poent, kil 
nel ferunt ne faire nel doiuent, 
si bel ne lur soit: et pur ceo nel 
doiuent faire, kar il nest pas droit 
ke ices les paroles mustrent ke 
iuger les doiuent et terminer, nil 
ne doiuent la gent encuper kil 
doiuent iugier: mes prenge bien 
garde li roi v®™ la iustice kil 
imettent tel chamberlenc® ki les 
paroles kal roi afierent sache dire 
et mustrer, kar il apent a lui et 
nent as humes de la cite sil memes 
ne voelent de lor gre. 


§ 4. (Joh. fil. Rog. de Is- 
pania ©}, Si aukun hume est ocis 
en Lundres v_ el portsokne, le 
- viscunte idoit aprocier et mettre 
tute sa rainable entente de sauoir 
ki la ocis. Sile uisne dit v suche 
daukun, v si le mort meime aukun 


* * Horn’ ‘ enchaitz.’ 
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(gospels) 7° or make other kinds of 
oaths. And if they should be at- 
tainted of having done so they 
should be cast in damages to the 
amount of their were. 

No man of the city ought to be 
put (in mainprise) by more than 
12 good pledges, according to the 
law of the town, and such that if 
they succumb each can give 100s., 
for that is the were. 

When pleas of the crown are 
to be held at the Tower, if the 
king or the justice demands of 
the sheriff or the men of the town 
that they report the pleas of 
the crown, they cannot; for they 
will not do it and ought not to do 
it, unless they choose. And for 
this reason they ought not to do 
it, that it is not right that they 
should set forth the pleas who 
ought to judge and determine 
them, nor ought they to accuse 
those whom they ought to judge. 
But let the king or the justice 
take good care that they put in 
a chamberlain such as knows how 
to name and set forth the pleas 
which belong to the king, for it 
is his duty and not that of the 
men of the city, unless they them- 
selves wish to do it of their own 
accord. 

[John fitz Roger of Spain.7'] 
If any man be killed in London or 
the portsoken, the sheriff ought 
to go thither and use all reason- 
able attention to find out who 
killed him. If the neighbourhood 
names any one or suspects any one, 


8 Superfiuous; also in ‘ Liber Horn. 


% The writer uses ‘k’’ for ‘kar;’ ‘ Liber Horn’ has ‘ gil.’ 


® * Liber Horn’ has ‘et.’ 


*® Changed from ‘chamberlanc.’ 


*® Added in the margin in a current hand. The name is not entered in ‘ Liber 
Horn.’ For what follows compare the Latin clauses summarised above (xrx. p. 708) 


and Liber Albus, pp. 112-3. 


* Palmare, paumer=tenir en main. This is not a reference to the hand-grasp 
(‘ paumée ’), necessary to the most common foérm of bargaining. 


™ The points dealt with no doubt came up in a case connected with him. 


not found his name elsewhere. 
VOL. XVII.—NO. LXVIII. 


I have 
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enretast ainz kil murust, le uis- 
cunte doit celui atacher ki est 
blasme, sil le poet trouer, et mettre 
par xii bons pleges et sil nes poet 
trouer, prendre sun cors, (kar si 
ceo fust aillurs il ne serroit laisse 
par nul plege,) ainz serroit mis 
en prisun deske roi v justice le 
delfijvrast. Mes en Lundres ne 
doit nul estre mis en prisun pur 
tant kil puisse trouer couenables 
pleges: (f. 121 b) et si le viscunte 
ne poet trouer celui ki est rette, il 
le doit demander trois foiz, par 
trois quinzeines, a trois hustings, 
si nul le ueut prendre en main 
dauoir le a droit. Si ceo nun, 
mustrer le a iustice et par lui 
ourer, kar vtlagher nel poet lem, 
ne ne doit, fors par [assent de 


Justice]7?  sil”* nieust aukun 
aparissant clamif ki siwist la 
mort. 


A LONDON MUNICIPAL COLLECTION 
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or if the dead man himself has 
accused any one before he died, the 
sheriff ought to attach him who is 
accused, if he can find him, and 
mainprise him by twelve good 
pledges; and if the accused cannot 
find them (the pledges) the sheriff 
shall take his body—for if the sus- 
pect were found elsewhere (out of 
London) he would not be let go in 
spite of producing pledges—and so 
he should be put in prison until 
king or justice deliver him. Butin 
London no one ought to be put in 
prison as long as he may be able 
to find suitable pledges. And if 
the sheriff cannot find him who 
is accused he ought to ask three 
times, at three fortnightly inter- 
vals,”* at three hustings, whether 
any one will take in hand to bring 
the accused to justice. In default 
whereof he ought to inform the 
justice, and act through him, for 
the accused cannot and ought not 
to be outlawed except by consent 
of the justice, unless there be 
some appellor appearing to prose- 
cute for the murder. 


Both the above claims, the exigent at the hustings and outlawry, 
and the mainprising of the accused in felony ” cases were discussed 
upon the eyre of Edward II; hence, no doubt, the presence of 


copies from the Londoner’s collection in ‘ Liber Horn.’ 


The 


‘justice’ seems again to be that London justiciar whose existence 


was not long maintained. 

§ 5. Si aukun siut mort de hume 
et il ne uoeille duner gage ne plege 
de siure sa clamur, si est uoide 
parole, ne ki kil blame ne doit pur 
ceo estre traueille; mais sil dune 
gage et plege si le doit le viscunte 
ben atacher deske as plaiz de 
corune ; et sil nest troue, si soit par 
[trois] foiz a trois hustenges de- 
mande, cum il est auant escrit, et 


If any one prosecutes for the 
death of a man and he will not give 
gage or pledge to pursue his appeal, 
that isan empty charge, and he who 
is accused ought not to be molested 
by that ; but if he does give gage 
and pledge, then the sheriff ought 
to attach him (the accused) properly 
until the pleas of the crown; and 
if then the accused is not produced 


72 That some such words must be supplied appears from the Latin clause; see 


above, x1x., and Liber Albus, p, 113 (foot), 


78 «Liber Horn’ ‘cy qil,’ 


™ For the fortnightly hustings cf, Liber Albus, pp. 63, 86, 


7s Cust. pp. 333-338, 373, 
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sil ne uient, ne hume ki le uoelle a __he shall be called for three times at 

droit auoir, si doit estre utlaghe a three hustings, as is above written, 

folkesmot pur ceo kil [i] a siutede andif he does not come, norany one 

apert clamif. who will have him to right, he 
ought to be outlawed at the folk- 
moot, for there is suit of an apparent 
claimant. 


XXIV, 


Under the heading ‘ A plai de curune’ come two illustrative cases 
(French), that of Adam of Rouen v. John Bucquinte, and that of 
William Wilkin, alderman, both printed by Riley.” In ‘ Liber 
Horn’ they are given as in the Add. MS. following on the above 
description of procedure in crown pleas. Adam of Rouen accused 
John Bucquinte of felony and offered to deraign as one of the 
franchise. John denied all and put himself out of the franchise,” 
and offered to defend himself by his body. - Adam said he would 
not for him lose his franchise, for no franchised man ought to fight 
unless he chose. John was then adjudged to the oath, himself the 
eighteenth,”* for when both were of the same franchise there was 
no battle unless both wished it’*—whatever people say-——for in 
that case the strong might despise the weak, the young the old. 

John Bucquinte may be he who signed a charter in the second 
year of Stephen’s reign, or the son of Andrew Bucquinte, whose 
dealings are discussed in Mr. Round’s ‘Commune of London.’ 
In 1190-1 John Bucquinte accounted for the farm. 

William Wilkin, alderman, witnesses a conveyance * to Henry 
de Civitate, canon of St. Paul’s, together with Joce fitz Peter, alder- 
man. Henry de Civitate’s name occurs repeatedly among the 
canons contemporary with Deans Alard and Ralph, and the case 
probably then came on at the end of the twelfth century.*' He 
was accused of felony, and attached by twelve pledges till the pleas 
of the crown. The appellor died in the interim. When the day 
came for the plea to be pleaded Wilkin proffered himself to be 
at right. He was put under the same plevin till the next pleas 
of the crown, lest any in the interim should prosecute ; if no one 
prosecuted he would be quit, unless perchance the king should 
misdoubt him. If the king sued he should be at his oath himself 

6 Liber Albus, caps. 45, 46, pp. 109-10. 

7 Cf. the Newcastle-on-Tyne custom, ‘Nec burgensis contra villanum poterit 
pugnare nisi prius de burgagio exierit’ (Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 112). 

78 This does not agree with the ‘ Lex Media’ as described in Liber Albus, p. 58, where 


the accused swears three times, each time with six compurgators, eighteen oaths in all. 


® Cf. the argument in xx. (Liber Albus, p. 117) on the possibility of renouncing 
the liberty. 


% §t. Paul’s Chapter Library; Ninth Report Hist. MSS. Comm. App. i. p. 28, no. 
441, 


*! Joce fitz Peter occurs as alderman as late ag 1223, 
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the seventh, and if he failed he would be treated as if there were 
an appellor against him, as is above said (xvm., p. 708). 


XXYV. 


The next items treat of cornmongers and bakers. 


§ 1. De mangonibus bladi. Nul 
mangun de ble ne doit estre en 
Lundres fors ces ki sunt'en la 
riue de la roine, et ces ne doiuent 
achater al plus fors une cumbe de 
ble, deske il aient cel uen{f. 122 b)- 
du ; neil ne poent, ne ne doiuent, cel 
ble ne altre mettre en celiers, ne ail- 
lurs, fors sulement en lur sopes, et la 
uendre le apertement.** 

§ 2. Le uoir dit del halimot del 
pund des custwmeas bulungers ki 
apendent a cel halimot :— 


Chascun bulenger doit de chas- 
cune furniee kil furnist duner un 
pain ; si ceo est pain de maille, duner 
un pain v une maille. Si ceo est 
pain de un ferthing, doinst un pain 
v un ferthing. 

Et estre ceo tuz ces ki furnissent 
la semaine trois foiz v plus, doiuent 
al dimaine un dener; mes sil ne 
furnist for deus v une foiz la 
semaine, dunc ne doit il duner fors 
de la furniee un pain cum il est 
auant dit. 


No cornmonger ought to be in 
London except those. that are on 
the Queenhythe; and they ought 
not to buy more than a coomb * of 
grain at a time, and no more until 
they have sold it; and they cannot 
and must not put this grain in any 
cellars or elsewhere but only in 
their shops and sell it there openly. 


The verdict of the hallmoot ** of 
the Pound (?) concerning the custom 
from the bakers who belong to this 
hallmoot :— 

Every baker ought from every 
baking that he bakes to give one 
loaf; if the loaves are halfpenny 
ones, he gives a loaf or a halfpenny. 
If the loaves are farthing loaves he 
gives a loaf or a farthing. And 
furthermore all those who bake 
three times a week or more owe & 
penny on the morrow but if a 
baker only bakes twice or once in 
the week he need only give one 
loaf from the baking, as it is afore- 
said. 





XXVI. 


The bottom of f. 122 b and the top of f. 123 a are vacant. On 
f. 128 a rule for the foreign merchants selling woad is given, 
providing a better text than that printed by Riley,** which is 
rendered obscure by the omission of certain phrases. The woad 
merchants, as Hohlbaum points out, were chiefly from the north of 
France, Zealand, Brabant, and the Lower Rhine. By the conven- 
tion with Amiens, Corbie, and Nesle, 1237, the merchants of those 
towns were released from these restrictions on woad-selling.® 


82 Copied into ‘ Liber Horn,’ f. 256 a. 

83 At a later date the ‘coomb’ was half a quarter. 

* Cf. the ‘Halimotum Pistorum,’ Liber Albus, p..356; Cust. p. 104. 

85 Cust. p. 68. Hodhlbaum reprints the rule from Riley, Hans. Urkundenb. iii. 384, 
and Schanz, Engl. Handelspolitik, i. 384. 

86 Liber Albus, pp. 228, 418. 
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§ 1 (f. 1234). Omnes mercatores foranei, et maxime wesdarii [et] 
alii, cam uenerint citra metas que uocantur le Niuew/erje *’ non possunt 
neque debent secundum antiquas consuetudines et libertates ciuitatis et 
regni alicubi uenire uel applicare nisi solummodo Londonius : et cum 
ibi uenerint wesdarii, debent ponere wesdam suam super kaiam et 
includere eam, si uoluerint, cum claiis et hechis, nec in domibus uel 
celariis possunt illud ponere, sed tantum super kaiam: et ibidem debent 
illud uendere uel ad alias merces cambiare, et hoc tantum hominibus 
ciuitatis, et nullis aliis, et. per racionabilem et antiquam mensuram 
ciuitatis: de qua mensura dominus Rex capit ad theloneum i obolum. 
Neque (f: 124b) debent uel possunt aliquid foraneis uendere, nec a 
foraneis emere, nisi tantum ab hominibus ciuitatis. Nec potest ab 
hominibus ciuitatis emere ut illud in ciuitate uel in [portsokne **] uendat 
sed quod uoluerit ab hominibus ciuitatis emat, et in transmarinis 
partibus abducat. Neque possunt ad nundinas uel alias exire, causa 
aliquam mercandisam facere; neque uicecomes uel aliquis bailliuus 
potest eis licentiam dare: et si ita percepti, et uersus nundinas occupati 
fuerint, omnia catalla sua amittantur; quia omnis eorum uendicio et 


empcio debet fieri in ciuitate, et tantum ab hominibus ciuitatis. 


Add. MS. 

§ 2. Preterea, non possunt 
neque debent ultra xl dies morari, 
quin in patriam suam eant, aut 
alias ultra mare, tam longius quam 
uenerunt. Neque aliquid emere 
uel implicare debent cum merces 
suas uendiderint °° nisi ab homini- 
bus Londoniarwm. Prouideatque 
sibi foraneus, quod infra xl dies 
omnes merces suas, sine ullo re- 
tenemento, uendat uel cambiat (sic) ; 
quia cum ad terminum illum 
peruenerit et abire debuerit, non 
potest aliquam. mercem suam 
hospiti suo uel alias tradere, neque 
secum asportare. Sed uideat quod 
infra terminum illam, ad melius 
quam poterit, hominibus ciuitatis 
vendiderit, et si infra terminum 
inuentum fuerit, penitus ei amit- 
tatur. Neque possunt de aliquibus 
pannis quos ferunt, uel de aliis, si 
emerint, tincturam facere, neque 
aliquam mercem suam mu(f. 124 a) 
tare; sed secundum [quod] eas 
deportant, communiter uendicare. 

*” * New were’ in Cust. p. 68. 


Douai MS.*° 

Mercatores foranei non possunt 
neque debent in civitate ultra xl 
dies morari, quin in patriam suam 
eant aut alibi, nec aliquid emere 
vel implicare debent in civitate 
cum merces suas vendiderint, nisi 
a liberis hominibus  civitatis. 
Provideatque sibi quisque foraneus, 
quod infra xl dies omnes merces 
suas sine ullo retenemento vendat 
vel cambiat (sic) cum hominibus 
civitatis, et quod residuum fuerit, 
hospiti suo tradat ad custodiendum 
usque ad proximum debitum ad- 
ventum suum. Si mercator fora- 
neus venerit in civitate[m] ‘ante- 
quam merces sue veneri[njt, et 
nullas alias merces habeat in civi- 
tate, expectet merces suas, nullam 
interim mercandisam faciens, et 
cum merces sue} veneri(n]t, tune 
incipiat quarentena sua: si aute[m] 
merces habuerit depositas in civi- 
tate et illas in adventu suo exposu- 
erit ad vendendum, antequam 
merces sue venerint, tune incipiat 


*%* A space has been left blank, as above, p. 508, note 151. 
* In Hohlbaum, wt cit., following upon the passages cited above (xxt. § 15). 


% MS. ‘ vendiderunt.’ 
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Douai MS. 
quarentena sua. Mercator fora- 
neus non potest aliquam mercem 
suam per civitatem portare ad 
vendendum extra hospicium suum, 
nec aliquis pro eo, sed in hospicio 
suo expectet emptorem suum. 


XXVII. 

On f. 124 is a list ofnine articles which appear to be the heads 
of some charter desired by the Londoners. As one is ‘ of having a 
mayor elected yearly by the folkmoot, and what he should first 
swear,’ the list might belong to 1215, in which year, 9 May, John 
granted to the barons of London liberty to elect a mayor yearly 
who was to swear fealty to the king. As to the free coming of the 
foreign merchant, the Londoners probably did not get quite all 
they wanted, for John’s charter hada saving clause, salva nobis 
chamberlangeria nostra; he kept the power to select choice goods 
from the merchants’ cargo, as described above in v. §1. The 
right to distrain for debts was doubtless exercised by the citizens 
already, but the loss of the clause which had stood in Henry I’s 
charter * and did not stand in Henry II’s may have weakened their 
position against debtors under crown protection. 

1. De tamisia quod absolute esset et integre esset ciuitati. 

2. De omnibus malis consuetudinibus et de malis toltis®? expel- 
lendis. 

8. De omnibus taillagiis delendis nisi per communem assensum regni 
et ciuitatis. 

4, De cambio ut esset sicut fuit antiquitus ciuitatis. 

5. De parcis adulterinis delendis. 

6. De claustura ciuitatis ut adiuuaretur. 

7. De maiore habendo, de anno in annum, per folkesmot, et quod 
primum ° iuret. 

8. De mercatoribus foraneis quod libere possint uenire. 

9. De debitis suis quod debitores in ciuitate si uenerint ™ uel sui 
distringantur. 


XXVIII. 

The next document treats of arrangements made for the pro- 
tection of the city in the time of King John at his wish and with 
his consent. It is valuable as an account of the organisation of 
the wards with their moots, and of the duties of the aldermen. 
At the wardmoot the alderman is to gather all the men of his ward 
aged over fifteen years, and all are to swear to pay 2d. in the 
pound’s worth of movables (debts included) and 3d. in the pound’s 
worth of rent.® The alderman is to point out to the ‘foreign’ 

*! § 12 in the text printed in Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 369. 


*. MS. ‘ tortis.’ 3 MS. ‘ puii.’ 
** MS. ‘ velierint,’ corrected to ‘ venerint.’ % Cf. xvi. above. 
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merchants that as the city protects them they oughi of grace to 
assist in its protection, since they receive grace from the city. If 
they do not give voluntarily they shall be forced to pay at the rate 
of 4d. in the pound’s worth of chattels. On rent the foreigner is 
to pay 1s. in the pound. Church rents are excepted. In every 
ward four discreet men are to be elected to receive the money and 
hand it at the Gildhall to Simon Blund and Robert of Antioch * 
(two wardens of the chest). People who wilfully break their oath 
to pay this money (which was, no doubt, to provide for the city’s 
defence) were to be excommunicated in all the churches of the city. 
The money must be paid not later than the following Sunday, or 
on Monday it will be doubled. 

Every alderman in his ward is to see to each man’s arms, that 
he may have them ready to defend men’s bodies and chattels and the 
city ; the names of those with insufficient arms are to be registered, 
and it should be shown to the lord mayor (domino maiori) and other 
barons of the city how such people have neglected their duty to- 
wards the peace and protection of the city. The alderman in his 
full wardmoot should see that as many as possible have horses. 

In every parish a pennon should be provided, and the alderman 
should have a banner, and the men of the single parishes, grouped 
about their pennons, shall follow his banner, when they have his 
summons, to the place appointed, for the city’s defence. 

This account was in all likelihood written about 1215, de- 
scribing the organisation which Robert fitz Walter made use of, or 
that which was used against the French prince in the spring of 
1216. The use of the parish as the unit of the host is not commonly 
heard of in England, but in the famous example of Archbishop 
Thurstan at the battle of the Standard there was a precedent. 


Quedam consideracio facta ad ciuitatem claudendam tempore regis 
Iohannis per eius peticionem et assensum. 

Quilibet aldermannus teneat wardimotum suum de omnibus hominibus 
qui sunt de etate xv annorum et ultra. Et cum congregati fuerint iuret 
unusquisque quod de qualibet libra mobilis catelli sui et de debitis suis 
que estimat habere, dabit ii d. et de x sol. mobilis catelli sui i d. 

(F. 124 b.) Item de xx sol. redditus dabit unusquisque iii d. et de x 
sol. iii ob. 

Item aldermannus congreget omnes foraneos mercatores qui sunt in 
garda sua et cum ostenderit eis negocium ciuitatis et quomodo ipsi et 
catalla sua per ciuitatem sunt saluati hortetur eos ut quisque gratis 
tantum ciuitatis clausture apponat quod graciam a ciuitate recipiat. 

Sin autem cogatur quod de dim. libra catalli sui quod habuerit presenti- 
aliter infra ciuitatem det ii d. 

Item de omni redditu forinsecorum capiatur de singulis libris xii d. 
exceptis redditibus ecclesiasticis. 


%° Simon Blund witnesses a conveyance of property which formerly belonged to Herbert 
of Antioch (St. Paul’s Chapter Library, Ninth Report Hist. MSS. Comm. app. i. p. 18). 
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Item ad hance pecuniam colligendam et recipiendam eligantur iiii probi 
ac discreti homines de qualibet custodia qui apud gildhalam predictam 
Symoni Blundo et Roberto de Antiocha illam pecuniam tradant. 

Item per omnes ecclesias in ciuitate excommunicentur qui scienter et 
prudenter sacramenta sua infrinxeri[n]t. 

Item unusquisque facto sacramento statim pecuniam soluat uel usque 
ad diem dominicam sequentem ad tardius, aut in crastino duplicabuntur. 

Item quilibet aldermannus in garda sua uideat arma singulorum, ut 
¢|a]-prompta habeant ad corpora eorum ei catalla et ciuitatem defenden- 
dam ; et si aliquis de armis suis fuerit in defectu, nomen ipsius statim 
inrotuletur, et domino maiori et aliis baronibus ciuitatis ostendatur, 
qualiter ipse contra pacem et munitionem ciuitatis se retraxerit. 

Item aldermannus in pleno wardimoto suo precipiat et prouideat quod 
omnes habeant equos qui illos habere poterunt. 

(F. 125a.) Item in qualibet parrochia fiat unum penuncellum, et 
aldermannus suam habeat baneriam, et homines de singulis parochiis, 
cum penuncellis suis, sequantur baneriam aldermanni sui, cum sumo- 
nicionem aldermanni sui habufer]ji[n]t, loco istis statuto ad ciuitatem 
defendendam. 


XXIX. 


On f. 125 a is given an account of the descent of the honour of 
Boulogne ; the facts are not wholly trustworthy, in spite of the 
writer’s assurances that here we have an ystoria veracissima, a 
certissima successio. Mr. Round has printed the most interesting 


sentence—that which relates to Pharamus ‘of Boulogne ’—in the 
Genealogist." Our writer wrongly calls Matilda the wife of King 
Stephen, the daughter of Eustace ‘as Gernuns,’ and ascribes to Ida, 
the daughter of Matthew of Flanders by Mary the sometime abbess 
of Romsey, a husband comes Loengrie, who cannot be accounted 
for; -her four husbands were, as is known from other sources, 
Gerard III, count of Guelders, the duke of Zihringen, the 
count of St. Pol, and Renaud de Dammartin. To her sister 
Matilda the writer gives the ‘duke’ of Louvain (Henry was count 
at the time of his marriage) ; he succeeded his father as duke of 
Lorraine (Lothier) and Brabant in 1199. It would seem that the 
comes Loengrie, called the husband of Ida, is Henry, comes 
Loe[ri}ngie, the husband of her sister. The account concludes, as 
has been noted above, with the marriage of Renaud’s daughter to 
Philip Eurepel: Nec plures modo sciunt heredes Bolonie quam 
Matildam filiam huius comitis et Yde. Ydaut dicitur mortua est et 
soror eius ducissa Lowennie. Et hec est ystoria weracissima. 


XXX. 


On ff. 126 a-127 ais the ‘Hidagium Comitatus Tocius Middlesexe,’ 
which Mr. Round has printed and criticised. 
Mr. F. Baring has kindly sent me a note which shows by slight 


7 N.S. xii. 148-9. % Commune of London, pp. 258-60. 
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emendations of the text that mistakes which seem due to faulty 
arithmetic may be ascribed rather to faulty copying. 

The swmmae actually given to the hundreds in the earlier part 
of the list are— 


Ossulston ‘ ° : a ‘ e ‘ 1914 hides 
Isleworth ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i ? ; ‘ 105 _—_,, 
Spelthorn. ; j ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 110 _ (i, 
Gore. : ‘ . ‘ , ; ’ ‘ ee | & 
Mimms . ‘ ‘ j ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : @ -s 


624} hides %° 


To this add for Elthorn, omitted in this _ of the 
manuscript, but given later . ‘ 224 =z, 


8484 hides 


This total pcccxuviis et dim. may be the source of the manu- 
script’s summa summarum Dcccul1J et dim., which the writer of Add. 
MS. 14252 writes swmma swmmarum octies c et L117 hid. et dimid. 
The Danegeld, as Mr. Round points out, accounts for 8504. 
Further, a slight correction in the concluding swmma hundredorum 
brings it into harmony with the detailed list that has preceded. 
The manuscript gives Ossulston cc xi hides (written by the copyist 
ce et xj hid.), but the details of the assessment have previously been 
added, correctly, as cxei et dim. (written by the copyist ¢ et quater 
xx hid, et xi hid. et dim.) By transposing the et dim., which in the 
summa hundredorum has been wrongly attached to Gore, and by 
adhering to the total 1914, the original text may be restored. In 
our copyist’s archetype it would seem that the beginning of the 
statement covering Elthorn hundred was missing, as also the last 
line which was necessary to add Mimms to the summa hundredorum. 
The summarised list would then, like the detailed list, add up to 
8484 hides.’ 


XXXI. 


On f. 127 b is the genealogy, professing to give the descendants 
from three sons of Hubert of Caen, Alan, Gervase (of Cornhill), and 
William Blemund, which likewise Mr. Round has printed and 
criticised.!™ 


XXXII. 


It is followed by the building assize (f.133b) of 1212, printed 
from this manuscript by Hudson Turner.’ By counsel of the 
probi vires, when Henry fitz Ailwin was mayor, at the Gildhall, on 


* Not 7253, as Mr. Round prints his total, Commune of London, p. 260. 

1 As it stands it makes a total of 799% hides, not 8094, as is erroneously stated in 
the Commune of London, |. ¢. 

1 Ibid. p. 107. 

2 Dom. Archit. i. 281. Riley printed it from Liber Custum. ii. 86. 
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Monday, 14 July,'®* to pacify disturbance and to prevent fire, scotales 
were forbidden, except those licensed by the common council (or 
counsel) of the city at the Gildhall and except to those who would 
build of stone. Carpenters’, masons’, and tilers’ wages were fixed. 
and those of plasterers and ditchers." Roofs of thatch or reed were 
forbidden to those who were building afresh, and those that were 
in existence already were to be plastered over. The aldermen and 
lawful men of the neighbourhood might destroy the houses of 
defaulters. Wooden houses adjoining stone houses in Cheap by 
view of the mayor, sheriffs, and probi vires might be destroyed if 
necessary. A day and night watch is ordered, with a view to fire. 
Workmen and hired labourers who do not obey these orders might 
lose lands, houses, and chattels to the use of the city. Aldermen 
must have crooks and ropes to use against fire. Strange workmen 
coming to the city who do not obey these rules must be attached 
until they have their judgment before the mayor and probi homines. 
Before every house a tub of water should be kept against fire. At 
the making of the order the mayor and other barons of the city 
were present.!” Mary BatEson. 


A Diary of the Parliament of 1626. 


Two volumes in the Cambridge University Library,' the first 
filled and the second about half filled with small neat writing, 
contain a diary of the parliament of 1626. On a few ovcasions 
shorthand is employed, but generally abbreviated longhand. Words 
are sometimes left out, in a way that suggests that the writer 
usually wrote on his desk or knee as the debates were in progress. 
The reports are those of speeches delivered not only in sittings of 
the house, but also in committee. In this respect it compares 
with the Eliot notes so often referred to by Forster, and differs 
entirely from the published ‘ Parliamentary History,’ which makes 
little attempt to isolate the events of a particular day, and has in 
most cases no record at all of the speeches of the less important 
persons. It also differs from most other manuscript collections 
which have the appearance of being not diaries or records, but 
books prepared for the press.2 The manuscript is one of those 
which were presented to the university by King George I, and had 


103 For 13 July. ‘ot Cf. the orders under xxt, above. 

5 Dr. Liebermann has called my attention to a passage in the tract ‘De iniusta 
Vexatione Willelmi Dunelmensis,’ ed. Arnold, in Simeon of Durham, Opp. i. 189. The 
bishop, defending himself, says, ‘ Londoniam quae iam rebellaverat in eius [Willelmi IT] 
fidelitate sedavi, meliores etiam xii eiusdem urbis cives ad eum mecum duxi ut per illos 
melius ceteros animaret.’ There may possibly be a reference here to a municipal 


governing body of twelve men in the London of Rufus’s day. 
‘ MSS. DD, 12, 20-2. 


* E.g. British Museum Add. MS. 22474, and Cambr. Univ. MM. 4, 38. 
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previously been in the collection of Bishop Moore. It seems 
possible that the writer was Bulstrode Whitelock. His name is 
written at the beginning of the second volume in the same hand 
as the rest of the journal. He was a member of this parliament, 
as a very young man, and it is stated in his life that he kept 
careful notes of its proceedings. Other manuscripts in his hand- 
writing are in the same collection. 

The general impressions left by this very minute daily record 
of the proceedings are in the main three. The first is the con- 
stant appeal to precedent made by the speakers. The second 
is the wide diffusion of views opposed to the king, which one 
would hardly suspect from the ‘Parliamentary History;’ the 
few speeches there reported do not convey the same effect as 
the many. The third impression is that of the ascendency of 
Eliot, which has been thoroughly well brought out by Forster, 
but it may be added that Eliot was a very conservative leader, and 
that he was well supported by the members at large. 

1. The value of the diary as a daily record may be illustrated 
from the accounts of many incidents. For instance, as to Coke, 
we read in the ‘ Parliamentary History :’ 


But the spirit raised against the minister could not be suppressed by 
anything the king could do; and no Supply was to be expected till the 
Duke was given up to public vengeance. The commons followed the 
chace very warmly against him; and, in some of their debates, very 
severe expressions were used against the court; particularly Mr. Clement 
Coke (son of Sir Edward Coke) said, ‘that it was better to die by an 
enemy, than to suffer at home.’ 


The diary gives a long account of the debates on 10 March. 
Before Coke the following are reported: Selden, Digges, Sir R. 
Weston, Rudyard, Savile, Sir S. Weston, Wentworth, Wandesford, 
Moore, Eliot, and Finch. Then 


Mr Cooke. the inbred occasions of y® subject as pressing as y® forrein 
occasions y* both should be redressed. 

{line erased] * 
it is better to suffer by forreyn hand then att home. 
y' a select committee may be [sic] draw a petition to y® K. to give us 
leave to goe hand in hand w* our occasions at home and those abroad. 


It might be thought that this speech, if we judge from its 
subsequent history, would have excited immediate attention, but 
such does not seem to have been the case. Coke was followed 
by Hoby, Harley, Coryton, and Banks, none of whom refers to 
the words afterwards complained of. .This speech comes in the 
course of the first debate on the king’s message as to supply. 


* A thick black line has been drawn through the words as at first written, but they 
seem to run, ‘ better for us to suffer by a forrein hand then at home.’ 
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There was a second debate, probably in the afternoon, on the same 
day, which is also reported. In the course of debate in the morning 
of the 11th 


St Walter Earle moves that in a gents speech yesterday whose intent he 
thinks was good, yett some words fell from him w*h are subject to 
construction w°h he will now remember. y* house thinks fitt it should 
dye. 

: Mr’ Cooke desires yt St Walt: may say if he meaned him. 

St John Savile. y® order of y* house is y*if a man speake anything con- 
cerning particulars wh may be excepted he is to be questioned for it 
presently. and if y® publique be touched in his speech, y® speaker is to 
take notice therof or to [be] informed of it [by] any member y* will, but 
no man y® next day or soe must speake of it. | 

The house would heare no further of this buisness. 


Again, Dr. Turner’s celebrated questions were put to the house 
on the afternoon of 11 March at the close of a long debate. The 
account of the questions in the diary is as follows :— 


The speaker leaves y* chayre, and y® house turnes themselves into a 
graund committee M' Waynsford putt into the chaire. 

Doctor Turner. it is fitt there should be a causa generalissima stated, 
w*h:- should be the mother of y* rest, y° common fame presents one man 
to be this cause, whither y® losse of the k* regality of y° narrow seas may 
not be attributed to the admirals neglect, be a cause. 

Whither his exorbitant gifts received and drawne from y* crowne to 
him and his kinsmen form a cause of y® consumption of y® K treasure. 

Whither y* engrossing of offices of state and trust into his hands and 
conferring them on his kindred servants and freends some of them not 
being capable of them. 

Whither there be not a secrett favouring and upholding of Recusants 
by him. 

My lo: Adm: mother and father in law beeing recusants great 
upholders of y* faction. 

Whither the sale of offices of judicature and of honours and preférments 
to y® church be a cause. 

Whither, himself beeing Adm. and generall of y* last fleete and staying 
att home may not be a cause of this dishonour miscarriage of y® fleete 
and whither he rightly designed it 

desires y* these things may be taken into consideration. 

St Rob: Pye. y* he may bring his proofes to these pticulers. 

- The committee adjourne the case till tuesday next at 9 a clock in the 
morning. 


This account very fairly corresponds with that of Rushworth.‘ 

On 18 March, the Monday, the house met again, and the 
king’s message as to supply was discussed further in committee, 
Mr. Noy being in the chair. The chancellor of the exchequer, in 
response to a request previously made, ‘ gives in writing y°® points 


* Vol. i. p. 217. Cf. Gardiner, vi. 77, who prefers Add. MS. 22474. 
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whereuppon the k. commanded him to insist for y° drawing of a 
more speedy resolution besides y® reasons before made knowen to 
us.’ Now in the discussion, after Mr. Wandesford, we find the 
report of a speech by Dr. Turner. It is fragmentary, but it 


suggests that the questions were his own composition. 


Doctor Turner. 1. y* k. y‘sends to us, what it is he sends for, and how 
y' shall be employed wch we shall send him. y* k. hath sent [blank] 
employed in his engagements and designes, his designes are not opened 
unto us neither are we to desire the key. y* we should by some considered 
way send up word to y° k. that we will be ready to give [blank] w‘h this 
a post message y'as we give so we desire him to take from us our 
grievances. 


Later in the same long debate Coke made a speech evidently of 
some boldness, of which the following record is preserved :— 


M' Cooke. were it only his ma“** message without y® consideration of 
the k. of Bohem: and y®* queene and their children &c: it would moove 
him to be ready to give supply. mooves y* a remonstrance may be made to 
y® k. y* we are ready to give and pe[tiltion y‘ we may go on in a parl: 
way. 


On the morning of the 14th the king’s message as to Turner 
and Coke was brought to the house by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, Sir R. Weston. Its text is well known.’ After it had 
been read : 


Mr. Cooke excuses himselfe yt he had no intent to say anything y' 
might tend to sedition, and spake not those things w°h informed. 

Sir Dudley Diggs. y* this afternoone we may enter into examination 
of this 

Ch: Dutchy. No new thing for y* k. to putt us in minde of such 
a thing as this that there was one president of this kind, a bucks mans 
case. 

Sir John Elliott. an observation of Tacitus of times in Roome when 
pro sapientia erat inertia he hopes not so now. for y® justice honour and 
priviledge of this place lett us take time till tomorrow morning. Resolved 
on question to take this message into consideration tomorrowe morning. 


This advice was taken, the rest of the morning’s debate and that 
of the afternoon being occupied with other matters. 

The whole time of the house on the 15th, or practically so, 
was taken up with the debate on Coke’s words. The beginning is 
characteristic : 


The order. to fall into consideration of y* k. message concerning Mr. 
Cooke and Doctor Turner read & after a long silence Sir Tho. Hobby 
mooves that y® message may be revived to our memoryes kc. 


No account of this debate seems to have been printed—no 


5 Parl. Hist. ii. 51, 
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account even of Eliot’s part in it, though he spoke twice. The 
formal resolutions of the grand committee run— 


Resolved on question y* y® words in y® message were not y® words 
spoken heere .. . 


Resolved on question y* the words spoken by M" Cooke were not 
to a seditious effect. 

Resolved y* some words spoken by M* Cooke did displease y* house. 
A subcommittee apointed to consider of our answer to y® K for this 
matter, and what satisfaction is to be given to y® house by M* Cooke. 


The ‘Parliamentary History’® gives a quite incomplete account 
of what occurred. We are told that after the king’s message had 
been received Dr. Turner made an explanation. His letter is 
then inserted, and the statement is made that nothing more 
can be found until 22 April. To carry on the account for a short 
time: On the 16th the doctor himself began with the speech which 
is reported.’ He was followed by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
Sir Robert Harley, and Mr. Noy. Then we read in the diary : 


Dr. Turner desires time till Saturday to recollect himselfe to give 
satisfactory answeare for setting down the words. That time [be] given 
him to recollect himselfe and declare the substance of what he spake on 
Saturday last. 


On Saturday, the 18th (as in ‘Commons Journals,’ i. 888), Dr. 
Turner’s letter was received and read in committee. It was read 
again and debated, and the matter was adjourned till the 22nd. On 
that day, after a debate, the following resolution was agreed to ; we 
have no hint of it in the ‘ Parliamentary History :’— 


Resolved on question that Doctor Turner did said [sic] these 6 heads 
into y® house uppon common fame to be enquired whither they be causes 
of our evills or not and that first it shall be debated whither the delivery 
in of accusations by common fame by a member of this house into this 
house against any subject, be-a parl. way or not. 


The matter is again alluded to it in a speech of Glanvill on 
1 April :— 
In Mr. Cooke’s case it will appeare y* we have not done unjustly, in 


Doct. Turner’s buisness we were in a good way if his M. had a little 
forborne us, to have given him satisfaction. 


2. The greatest value which this diary possesses attaches to it 
perhaps as a record of what passed in committee. Forster* speaks 
of Eliot’s notes as the only existing record of what passed. But there 
must be many similiar records, as the practice of keeping diaries was 
common. Apart from the general question it seems likely, judging 
from Forster’s use of Eliot’s notes, that the information contained in 
this diary is fuller than they are. To take the question of the 


® Vol. ii. p. 51, &e. 7 Parl. Hist. ii. 51. 
® Life of Sir John Eliot, i, 495, 
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failure to keep the seas, bearing in mind Forster’s account: on 
24 Feb., at the end of the great speech, Eliot said, ‘ ye consideration 
now of securing our coasts first.’ On 25 Feb., in committee, 
after Dr. Turner had spoken, Eliot urged ‘that we should first 
provide for the gard and securitye of our coasts.’ On 27 Feb., in 
committee, the matter came up again in connexion with a debate 
on the defences of the kingdom and the Rochelle expedition, The 
failure to keep the seas is the second (and at one time, as this 
diary shows, was the first) of the ‘ grievances laid open,’® the 
causes,'° which occupied the commons’ chief attention in the earlier 
part of the session. 

Again, on 6 March we find that the house went into a grand 
committee. Of its proceedings we have no printed account, and 


it will be useful to transcribe the report of the diary as a specimen 
of the method observed. 


Order’ y* what is propounded for a cause shall be resolved to be a 
cause Or NO cause, 


S* Tho: Hobbye. that y® want of shipps to keepe y® narrow seas is y° 
cause y* y® Dunkerkers doe infest us. 

Secr. Cooke. y* y® councell Table have prescribed a certein number of 
shipps for y* keeping of the narrow seas y* wee should see if there be y' 
order and whither it is observed. 

St John Elliott. y* on a complaynte of y® western men of a great navye of 
Turkes vppon y* coaste, y® K gave order for the Councell Table to appoint 
shipps for the securing of the coasts w*" y* table ordered. yett y* there 
were no shipps sent, y* by enquiry it appeared the order was d[elivere]d to 
Secretary Cooke, and y* by reason of y* want of those shipps y® countrey 
susteyned great losse. 

Secretary Cooke. y* such an order was dd to him att y® councell bord y* 
he then desired them to take order y* moneys might be had, and that 
then they would finde shipps. 


Mr Ch: Dutchy. y* many good orders beeing made att the councell 
table cannot be executed for want of money. 

S Jo: Strangway. y* if for want of money the coasts were not secured 
what became of the money w°h wee gave for that end. 

S Will: Spencer. what becomes of Tunnage and poundage. 

S* John Elliott. y’ many shipps w*" should have bin sent for yt end 
were made ready and in y® Thames, and y* in y® west parts they would 
have cost no lesse than [in] port. 

M' Drake agreeth w* St John Elliott. 

St Rob: Pye. y* there were no shipps readye till June and very few till 
the latter end of Julye. 

St Walter Earle. y* want of money was not y® cause. 

Mr Spencer. y* wee should search into y* causes of this want of money 
what was taken for the guarding of y* coasts y* y* shipps were sent 
against Rochell w°" should have bin sent to the western parts. 


y’ wee 
should consider the K revenews. 


® Rushworth, i. 207. © Forster, i. 491. 
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S' Hen. Whitehead. y* y®° want of money is no answeare. 

Mr’ Cage. y* theire is no fleet att sea to defend y® coastes. y* there are 
shipps riding in y® downes not fitt to keepe the coasts. 

by a letter lately received he certyfyes y* there are 8 shipps at 
sea of ours now under 8S" Hen: Palmer. 

St John Epsley. y* there is.a fleet there. 

8 Nath: Rich. y’ a course may be taken to examine what number of 
our shipps ride now in y® narrow seas whither they are servisable or not, 
and how commaunded. 

S' Dudley Digges. y' if they Councell Table know of it some of them 
heere would not suffer the house to go to a question whither there are or 
not. 


Secretary Cook. yt since octob: there have bin still shipps riding in y° 
narrow seas. 


St Dudley Digges. yt we may give an humble information to y* K. how 
y° state of y° kingdome stands. 

Mr’ Greene. y* wee are to enquire whither there have bin a fleet heerto- 
fore in y® narrow seas. 

Mt Pymme. y* our question may be whither our coasts have bin sufii- 
ciently guarded. 

Secr: Cooke. y* we must not compare y® times of warre w™ y° times of 

S* Rob: Harley. y* we should fixe on ny° time of y* dissolution of y° treaty 
w Spayne. 

Resolved on question y* y® coasts have not bin sufficiently guarded nor 
the seas secured since y® dissolution of y* treatyes with Spayne. 

The committee adjourne themselves. 


The grievances connected with shipping were many, and they 
formed subjects of debate constantly. It was in a shipping debate 
in grand committee on 20 March (of which the ‘ Commons Journals,’ 


i. 838, give no account) that Eliot proposed the sub-committee of 
causes of causes. 


S* John Elliott, that of y° causes alreadye resolved wee shall goe to a 
particular examination there are cause causate and cause causantes 
and for this name a sub-committee. 


Accordingly we presently read : 


A sub-committee named to examine y® particulars of these several causes 
before resolved, and y® causes of those causes. to-morrow in y° after- 
noone. 


On 23 March at the sitting of this sub-committee we find : 

M* Moyer M*' of y® Industrye. 

The vangard shipp returning y° from y* deepe was comaunded 
by y® Lo Conways letter from y* K y* she should force y® shipps there to 
d{elive]r themselves into y° K of Fraunces hands and if they would not to 
sinke them. 

the cap: refused to d{elive]r their shipps wthout good security: and so 

and cap: Pennington telling marquis Fyatt on shore soe, the marquis 
said if they would not d{elive]r their shipps he would sinke.them. 
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Next morning y°® shipps going away Cap: Pennington shott att theme. 
they cast ancor. And Cap: Pen: coming a bord perswaded them to come 
a shore w°h they did and agreed for their shipps: to have 250‘ a month 
and had for securitye of the towne of deepe wh was not pleasing to them. 
but being fearfull of y* K. displeasure they tooke it. but not one of our 
men served in them, though they d{elivere]d their shipps. 

but S* Ferd: Gorges shipp was carryed away by y® marriners by force 
and § Ferd. wth them. They weighing in y* night and so stealing 
away. 

Monsieur Fiatt claymed to have y® shipp according to a contract made 
between him & -y° Duke of Buck: at Rochester but y® Duke told y® cap: 
that they should not d[elivejr their shipps unlesse they might have 
securitye to their minds. 

The agreement for the shipps was for 6 months and if need were for 18 
months. 

The marquis Fyatt would have bought y* shipps of them. but they 
refused 


On 24 March there was a sitting of the ‘Grand Committee for 
Causes,’ of which again we have no printed record, but of which 
this diary gives a full report. Sir John Eliot reported from the 
sub-committee and a long debate ensued. The result, so far as the 
question of the narrow seas was concerned, was the following 
resolution :— 


Resolved on question y* y® Lo: Adm: is y® cause y' the narrow seas have 
not bin sufficiently guarded since y* dissolution of y* treatyes. 


This was duly reported to the house on 25 March. 
W. A. J. ARcHROLD. 


Correspondence of Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Hugh Gough, 
and Sir Harry Smith during the Sutlej Campaign, 
1846. 


Tue letters from Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough given 
below were preserved. by the recipient, Sir Harry Smith, in a packet 
along with the letters, also here given, written by himself— 
the former originals (except no. II.), the latter of course copies. 
This packet had been preserved with other papers of Sir Harry 
Smith’s by his former friend and aide-de-camp, General Sir 
Edward Alan Holdich, K.C.B., until he put it into my hands in 
1900. 


I. 


This letter from Sir Harry Smith to the governor-general, Sir H. 
Hardinge, relates to the posting of the army under Sir Hugh 
Gough, commander-in-chief, on the left bank of the Sutlej, early in 
January 1846, the battles of Ferozeshah having been fought on 
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the narrative given in Sir Harry Smith’s ‘ Autobiography,’ ii. 1638. 


After stating that his own division (the first) was on the 


the previous 21 and 22 Dec. 
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the British army, and that his outposts were opposite the enemy’s 
position at Sobraon (the main part of the British army being, there- 
fore, some way to the enemy’s right flank), he continues : 


It appeared to me that our Army was not posted where it ought to 
be, and I strongly recommended to the Commander-in-Chief to move up 
the left bank of the Sutlej, so that his centre should be opposite Sobraon, 
and his left be kept in direct communication with Ferozepore by an 
intermediate corps under the command of Sir John Grey, which could 
also watch the reputed fords and ferries on that part of the river on his 
front—the right of the army, namely my command, Cureton’s Cavalry 
and my own Division, to be posted opposite the ford and ferry of 
Hurreekee. The Commander-in-Chief called for the distribution of the 
army as I proposed, which I gave in, accompanied by an explanatory 
letter to His Excellency. In forty-eight hours it was adopted, and the 
army moved into the celebrated position opposite Sobraon. 


Gough and Innes' make no mention of this change of position 
of the army owing to the representations made by Sir Harry 
Smith; but Combe’s map of the ‘ Movements of the Army of the 
Sutlej,’ given in MeGregor’s ‘ History of the Sikhs,’ vol. ii. p. 129, 
shows the army as posted from 28 Dec. to 12 Jan., and again, as 
posted from the 12th onwards. 


Endorsement :— 
Camp. 1. Div. 3”¢ January 1846. Copy of Letter to Sir H. Hardinge representing 
the Army wrong posted. 
Confidential. Camp. Ist Div. 3™¢ Jany. 


My dear Sir H. H,,—The position of this army requires your 
Excellency’s consideration, it is far from what I am of opinion it ought to 
be. The Duke of Wellington and every other distinguished General of 
whom I have ever read, placed his army opposite his enemy, and was 
prepared at once to defend or attack as demanded, whereas our army is 
far to the right flank of our enemy, and not within 2 hours and a half 
at least—the first (except my Division) which could be brought up. 
The enemy can pass at Hurreekee Puttun, five miles below he has a 
bridge,—two miles below is his best Ford.—the mass of his Army 
opposite these approaches. All the maps lay down a nullah running 
parallel with the Sutledge, this is not the case,—this nullah turns from 
the Sutledge before it is opposite the Sobraon Ghat, into the plains 
across my front, and ends or probably rises in large Lakes near the 
village Comalwalla. However what I want to explain to your Ex- 
cellency, is that the enemy has only the difficulties on the immediate 
banks of the Sutledge to encounter which is not } a mile,—the banks on 
his side somewhat elevated and favourable for him. Hence his Army 
can cross upon an open and uninterrupted plain, except by very long 
grass,,—from Hurreekee Puttun to the Sobraon Ghat,—and form in 
battle array, or a considerable part of it, before our Army could be in its 
front, for the whole of our Army is below the Sobraon Ghat, and the 

1 The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars. 
? Te. a plain uninterrupted except by the grass. 
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Field of battle, if the enemy has the audacity to cross, open to his | 
formation. 

It is true my information will tell me when he will begin to cross, 
but, as it appears to me, equally true that a considerable portion of our 
Army ought to be in position immediately opposite the main body of 
the enemy and where he can cross with the least obstacles. 

Would I could sketch, but this enclosure may give you some idea of 
the distant point or position of our Army. 

I have been with the Commander-in-Chief this morning to explain 
all this—he calculating on time sufficient to move his right. My 
position is well enough if he would place a support in direct echellon 
upon my right ;—this he talks of doing with some troops coming up 
tomorrow. 

I cannot leave my Division for one moment or I would ride over in 
ten minutes and explain all. As it is your-Excellency can call for a 
sketch of our position and that of the enemy from the Quarter Master 
General of the Army—always bearing in mind—no nullah exists where 
laid down. 

Combination, strategy, or as you say, the art of War ‘common sense ’ 
is abandoned. I am aware there are many points on the river to watch, 
but the point is where he can alone come in formidable array.—I cannot 
leave my Div" to go to your Ex’, & if Icould..... 1! 

Faithfully etc. 


P.S. A large proportion of our Surgeons and Doolies ought to be 
sent out from Ferozepore. 


Il. 


This letter and all that follow relate to Sir Harry Smith’s 
operations when detached from the main army (17 Jan.—7 Feb.) 

On 17 Jan. Sir Harry, in obedience to orders, marched before day- 
break to reduce the fortresses of Futteyghur and Dhurmkote. He 
took with him one brigade of the 1st Division (viz. H.M.’s 31st 
Regiment, and the 24th and 47th Regiments N.I.), the 
8rd Light Cavalry, and part of the 4th Irregular Horse, with 
twelve*® guns. Futteyghur was abandoned, and Dhurmkote sur- 
rendered the same day. On the 18th Sir Harry halted at 
Dhurmkote, when he received a communication, of which he gives 
the purport in the ‘ Autobiography,’ ii. 167, as follows :— 


On the 19° I should receive a reinforcement of two troops of Horse 
Artillery (viz 12 guns), HM’s 16" Lancers, and the remainder of the Corps 
of Irregular Horse under Brigadier Cureton. Upon these reaching me, I 
should have a Brigade of Cavalry, one of Infantry, and 18 guns. With this 
force I was to move on to Jugraon, thence open a communication with 
Busseean, the line nine miles to the interior of Jugraon, on which our 
enormous battering train, stores, treasure and ammunition, covering an 
extent of ten miles of road, was marching. I was informed that I might 


3 So stated by Sir H. Hardinge below. From Sir H. Smith’s own account 
it would seem that he started with only six guns. 
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get hold of HM’s 53™ Regiment at Busseean, and, if so, they were to obey 
my orders. Under any circumstances I was to open a communication with 
Loodiana (distant from Jugraon by the direct roads vid the little fortress 
of Budowal, twenty-five or twenty-six miles) it being threatened by 
Runjoor Singh’s army of 50 guns and 80,000 men, which had crossed at 
Philour by boats and was in position-at Baranhara, seven miles from 
Loodiana. The force at Loodiana under Lieutenant-Colonel Godby 
80° Regiment N.I. consisted of the 5‘** Native Cavalry, the 30 and 
86" [N.I.], Sermoor and Nusseeree Battalions, and four Guns Horse 
Artillery. 


The communication of which the purport is thus given was doubt- 
less the letter from Sir H. Hardinge, written also on 18 Jan., 
mentioned in the ‘ endorsement’ following, but now missing, and 
to which Letter III. was the reply. 


Endorsement :— 
Sir Henry Hardinge to Sir Harry Smith.’ With Memo from Sir H. Hardinge 
for Major Mackeson’s guidance. 
Memorandum 18 Jan. 1846. 


Inform Major Mackeson, Political Agent N.W. Frontier, that his 
arrangements for the surrender and destruction of the Fort of Mookatsar 
are entirely approved. 

State that it is most desirable he should precede the Shekawattee 
brigade to Busseean in consequence of the movements of our Troops in 
that direction. The Shekawattee brigade however will be required to 
reach Busseean at the earliest period consistently with the efficiency of 
the Troops after a very long march. 

State of affairs in the vicinity of Busseean and Loodiana is as follows. 
Colonel Godby at Loodiana has the 


36 Native Infantry 

Sirmoor Battalion 

Nusseeree Battalion 5 companies (weak) & some Detachments 
in the Fort which has 14 guns mounted in the Ramparts, 
1 month’s provision & is in a state of perfect security. 


He has also at present with him the 


30 Native Infantry 
1%* Light Cavalry, about 300 Sabres 
4 Guns European Horse Artillery 


Her Majesty’s 53™ Regiment will reach Busseean on the 20-" or 
21°*, 


* In the copy of Sir H. Hardinge’s memorandum to Mackeson this is called the 
Ist. Both the Ist and 5th Light Cavalry were with Sir Harry at Aliwal; one regiment 
had been at Loodiana under Colonel Godby; the other joined Sir Harry with the 
reinforcement brought by Wheeler on 26 Jan. From a map ‘ Position of the Army 
of the Sutlej, 19 Jan. 1846’ (British Museum, 57540, 11) it would seem that it was 
the 1st Light Cavalry which was with Godby, and the 5th which came in with 
Wheeler, as the map gives the 5th Native Cavalry as still with the main army on 
ly Jan. 

® The letter itself seems to be missing. 
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Major-General Sir H. Smith marched yesterday morning the 17% 
for Dhurmkote with one European and two Regiments of Native 
Infantry, 12 guns and some cavalry. 

His instructions generally are to assist in the collection of Supplies, 
and to open the communication with the rear by Busseean, should it be 
interrupted. He is also to form a junction with Her Majesty’s 53" 
Regiment, which will march by Jugraon on orders sent by Sir H. Smith. 

When on the 22"¢ or 23" the Shekawattee brigade arrives at 
Busseean, the force available for active operations after providing for the 
occupation of the Fort of Loodianah, will be 


8 European Regiments of Infantry 

4 Regiments of Native Infantry 

Shekawattee brigade 

18 ® Field Guns 

2 Regiments of Cavalry exclusive of Putteeala’s contingent.’ 


If this Force be united by a combined movement on Loodianah, or 
on that point where the Sikh Force from Philore has posted itself, it is 
probable a blow may be struck, which will force the enemy to recross the 
River, and not attempt to disturb our communications in the rear. 

The preservation of uninterrupted communication by Busseean is 
most important. Ifthe Sikh Force from Philore be allowed to remain 
on this side of the River, the distance to Busseean being only 27 -miles, 
whilst from the British Army the distance is 60 miles, it is evident that 
the Battering Train, the Ammunition, the Treasure, our Provisions and 
Stores, and various small detachments would be liable to be cut off and 
destroyed before aid could be sent from the Army. 

It is therefore most important that the moveable Column under 
Major-General Sir H. Smith should protect this communication, and the 
shortest mode of effecting this object is to drive the Philore Force across 
the River. 

It is also a very desirable object that the Fort of Jugraon * should be 
reduced at the earliest period. Heavy Guns and Ammunition can most 
conveniently be brought from Loodianah, and the reduction be effected 
after the Philore Force shall have recrossed the River.® 

Captain Cunningham, an Engineer Officer, Assistant Political Agent, 
accompanies the Column under Major-General Sir H. Smith, and 
Lieut. Lake, also of the Engineers, is the Assistant Political Agent in 
Loodianah. 

It will therefore be advisable that Major Mackeson should place himself 
in communication with Major-General Sir H. Smith. That officer has 
received the instructions of the Commander-in-Chief; and Major 
Mackeson will use every exertion to assist in the execution of all orders 
given by Sir H. Smith. 

The 88** Light Infantry is also expected at Busseean from Umballa. 

Major Mackeson will endeavour to ascertain the daily route of that 
Corps, and turn it off by Kunna on Loodianah, if Major-General Sir H. 

6 Corrected by Sir H. Smith to ‘ 20.’ 

7 *and 100 Swivels.’—Note by Sir H. Smith. 

8 «Gungrana,’ not ‘ Jugraon.’—Note by Sir H. Smith. 

® Sir H. Smith made three strokes against the last line. 
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Smith should deem such course to be advisable. At any rate it will be 
kept at Busseean till the Commander-in-Chief’s orders be received. 

In like manner the Wing of the 6 Regt. will be detained (also pro- 
ceeding from Umballa) at Busseean until the Commander-in-Chief’s 
orders be received. 

In all probability His Excellency will consider it important to pro- 
tect this point of Busseean where the various roads converge, until the 
Battering Train, Ammunition, Treasure etc. have passed. 

The importance of collecting Supplies need not be urged upon Major 
Mackeson’s attention. 

Governor-General would be glad to have his opinion upon the 
expediency of retaining the Fort of Jugraon!® and the inferior fort of 
Wudnee, the latter on our main route to Ferozepore. 

(Sd) H. Harpinee. 
True Copy 
F, Currie, 
Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor-General. 


II. 


Reply to the lost letter of Sir H. Hardinge, of which the pur- 
port has been given above. 


Endorsement :— 
Dhurmkote. 18 Jan. 1846. Sir Harry Smith’s Reply to Note from Sir H. Harding 
of the same dute. 
Private. Camp Dhurmcote, Eight o’clock, 18 Jan. 


My dear Sir Henry Hardinge,—I have just received your note of this 
date, and a copy of the instructions given by your Excellency for Major 
Mackeson’s guidance. I now clearly see my way, and asI now regard 
the concentration of the Force for the relief of Loodhiana if surrounded 
and our line of communication of such vast importance via Busseean to 
be thoroughly cared for,'' as placed under my authority, you may depend 
upon my cordial co-operation with all authorities, and my endeavour 
most effectually to repel this Inroad of the Enemy. By the enclosures 
you will observe my position at this moment, and what I have done and 
proposed in my previous state (of ignorance) will, I have no doubt, have 
been communicated to you by Sir Hugh Gough. The doubt I laboured 
under was in my detached position, whether I was to regard the right 
wing of the C.-in-C ’s Army my great object, that is, my return to it; or 
whether Loodhiana and the Line of Busseean was paramount. This 
doubt is now entirely removed by your note just received, and you may 
depend on my zealous exertions to act up to your desire with the utmost 
vigour, regulated by that caution which while it is the base of operations 
usually ensures great and ultimate success. 

I will also endeavour to meet the wishes of Sir Hugh Gough in every 
way, and from time to time I will communicate with you and request 
your Counsel and Instructions. In the present state of affairs I recom- 
mend this little Fort of Dhurmecote being held, as I have provided for and 
reported. It holds in Check all paltry inroads from the Enemy’s side of 

‘© *Gungrana.’—Note by Sir H. Smith. 
" J.e. our line via Busseean, the care of which is so important. 
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the River and facilitates the collection of the Resources of this fertile 
neighbourhood. Grain in my Camp 40 leers the Rupee. I should be 
glad if of your own accord (provided you occupy this little Fort) that you 
send two or three little popguns of any sort from Ferozepore to plant on 
its walls. 

I may venture to promise success in our operations if cordiality with 
my colleagues will conduce to it. Captain Cunningham’ and I are in 
perfect confidence, and I well know the merits of Major Mackeson. 

Pray believe no idle tales that reach you, but rely on my reports 
alone. I should be glad another Field Battery was sent to me, or a 
Troop of Horse Artillery. I was close to Dhurmcote yesterday, when I 
received the C.-in-C.’s authority, when he sent me your note and a 
translation from the. Persian, to take with me a troop of Horse Artillery 
provided I felt I required it. You will observe in the Copy I enclose I 
again allude to it. 

Most faithfully and anxiously yours 


H. G. Smrrx. 
IV. 


Sir Harry marched on 19 Jan. from Dhurmkote to Kokera, 


halfway to Jugraon. From that place he wrote the following 
letter to the governor-general :— 

Endorsement :— 

Kokera. 19 Jan. 1846. Sir Harry Smith to Sir H. Hardinge. 
Kokera near Jugraon. 19 Jan’ 1846. 

My dear Sir Henry Hardinge,—Since I wrote to you yesterday 
Brigadier Cureton with Her Majesty’s 16° Lancers and two troops of 
Horse Artillery have been ordered to join me to-day, the 19, at 
Dhurmecote. I thought it however desirable not to waste a day more 
there, having halted one already, but move on here today, halfway to 
Jugraon, and Cureton’s reinforcement I have ordered to join me 
tomorrow the 20° at Jugraon. I have written to Major Mackeson 
and I have directed H.M. 58™' to join me at Jugraon the day after it 
arrives at Busseean. 

I have today sent a duplicate of my letter of yesterday to Colonel 
Godby with the Addendum ‘ Copy enclosed.’ Captain Cunningham has 
just received this information to which he attaches much credit. ‘The 
enemy occupies the race-course at Loodhiana, which he has entrenched 
strongly, and studded with cannon, or in the Natives’ words “ made them- 
selves as a Fort.” Strength is estimated at 50,000, 60 guns, 11 regiments 
of Infantry, two of regular Cavalry, 8000 Irregulars, and various little 
contingents of Horse.’ Our Force is concentrated under the Fort 
looking on ? 

I know the ground well all about Loodhiana. If the Enemy be there, 
he is surrounded by high ground, he being in the bed of the old River. 
When I hear from Colonel Godby, I shall have better information, and I 
will concentrate my force as fast as possible. 

Faithfully 


H. G. Smita, M.G. 
'2 The author of the History of the Sikhs. 
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Ve 
Received by Sir Harry Smith at Kokera at 4 a.m. on 20 Jan, 


Endorsement :— 
19 Jan. 1846. Ferozpoor. Sir Henry Hardinge to Sir Harry Smith. 


Camp Ferozpoor. Jan’ 19" 10 a.m. 

My dear Smith,—I find by Lieut. Lake’s communications that the 
enemy is in great force around Lodiana, I would recommend you to 
march this night to Jugraon, letting the Cavalry follow in the morning, 
join with the 53" at Jugraon, communicate with Godby; if the 30 
and 4 Light Cavalry,’ and 4 Guns cannot join you, you must wait for 
the Sheekuwutty Brigade, which will be at Bussean on the 23". Major 
Mackeson will be with you, I should imagine, the 22". 

The Sheekuwutty Brigade is about 600 Infantry 350 Cavalry and 4 
Guns. 

If with this force you cannot open your way to Lodiana, then report 
to the C.-in-C. direct. The halt of 2 days at Dhurmkote for the 
cavalry will I fear give confidence to the Sikhs. The sooner you cover 
Bussean and unite with the 58", the better. 

The 16 Lancers will be as good as 4 Regts of Sikh Cavalry. 
However, I send you this direct, having written to the C.-in-C., and 
being anxious that no efforts should be spared to cover Bussean, and 
uncover Lodiana. 

Yrs very faithfully 
H. HarpDInce. 
VI. 
Reply to No. V. 
Endorsement :— 
Kokera. 20 Jan. 1846. Sir Harry Smith’s Reply to Sir H. Hardinae’s Letter 
of 19" Jan”. 
Kokera—4 o’clock a.m. 20" Jan. 

My dear Sir Henry Hardinge,—I have just received your letter of the 
19, 10 a.m.—and I also received last night Lieut. Lake’s intimation the 
Seekhs were in force at Loodhiana. I have in every possible degree 
anticipated your desire to reach Jugraon,—that is, I did not halt to 
await the arrival of Brigadier Cureton at Dhurmcote, but yesterday 
moved on to this place. 

My force, viz. Brig' Cureton’s brigade with two troops of Horse 
Artillery, the 1st Brigade of 1** Division and 6 nine pounders will this 
day by eleven o'clock be well posted at Jugraon. I hope the 53™ 
Regt. may arrive as expected. Its march to me I have duly cared for. 

Thus I am in a position to protect the line of communication via 
Busseean ; and I must await for what I hear from Col. Godby, to whom 
I have twice written, as my letter to you of yesterday which I despatched 
via Busseean will have told you. I do not apprehend any insurmount- 
able difficulty in effecting a junction with the 8 I." and 4 Light 


‘8 This seems to be the regiment previously called by Hardinge the 1st and by 
Smith the 5th Light Cavalry. See p. 741, n. 4. 


‘ Apparently for 30th, a misreading of Sir Henry Hardinge’s letter, or an incorrect 
copy of Sir H. Smith’s. 
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Cavalry '* & 4 guns when I hear from Col. Godby. If the enemy move 
into the field I can beat him. In his entrenchments at'® Loodhiana he 
is formidable. You may depend upon my doing all I can, 

I should be very glad if some able officer of the Commissariat 
Department was sent me, as Chief Commissary of my Force—with 
plenty of Rum for my Europeans. 

Faithfully 
(Signed) H. G. Smrru. 


The enemy I am of opinion [will?] leave his entrenched Camp at 
Loodhiana. If he do but move, I can with every good prospect take a 
look at him. Once I get hold of the 58™, my Force in the Field is 
formidable. 


Vil. 


Before this letter was received much had happened. On the 
20th, after the preceding letter was written, Sir Harry marched 
to Jugraon, and the same day at Jugraon met his reinforcements, 
H.M.’s 58rd Regiment, and Cureton’s force, consisting of two 
troops of horse artillery (twelve guns), the 16th Lancers, and the 
remainder of the 4th Irregular Horse. On the 21st he started at 
12.30 a.m. on his march to Loodiana. Believing the enemy to 
be at Baranhara, seven miles N.W. of Loodiana, he determined to 
march between them and their fort of Budhowal. At daybreak 
(Gough and Innes say at 11 a.m.), when two miles from Budhowal, 
he learned that the enemy were in force at Budhowal. He there- 
fore altered his line of march, and proceeded towards Loodiana on 
a line to the south of Budhowal. At half-past seven or eight he 
encountered the enemy’s fire. Believing it to be essential not to 
risk an engagement till he had effected a union with Colonel 
Godby’s Loodiana force, he continued his march, and, with the loss 
of some 200 killed, wounded, and missing, and a great part of his 
baggage, reached Loodiana.'?7 He was now strengthened by the 
addition of Godby’s foree—four guns horse artillery, the 1st Regi- 
ment Light Cavalry, and four regiments of N.I. (the 30th, 36th, 
and the Sirmoor and Nusseeree battalions of Ghoorkas). He 
encamped near Loodiana, watching the enemy. Meanwhile the 
commander-in-chief ordered Brigadier Wheeler with the second 
brigade of Sir Harry Smith’s division (H.M.’s 50th Regiment and 
48th N.L.), the 5th Light Cavalry, the Body Guard, and four guns 
horse artillery, to move from Hurreekee to join him, while another 
brigade under Brigadier Taylor was ordered in support to Dhurm- 
kote, and the Shekawuttee brigade was moving on Jugraon. The 
enemy, knowing of these menacing movements, on the night of 
the 22nd abandoned his position at Budhowal and fell back to a 


18 See p. 741 n. 4, ‘6 Corrected by Sir H. S. to ‘near.’ 


“ For these occurrences see Autobiography, ii. 171-5, and Cunningham’s History 
of the Sikhs, p. 314. 
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position near the Tulwun Ghat, on the Sutlej—destined to be the 
scene of the battle of Aliwal. Sir Harry Smith now occupied '* the 
deserted position at Budhowal, and was joined by the Shekawuttee 
brigade. He had not, however, received the last reinforcements 
under Wheeler when he received the letter that follows, and wrote 
letter VIII. 


Endorsement :— 
Bootawallah, 24 Jan” 1846. Sir Hugh Gough to Sir Harry Smith. 
Headquarter Camp. Bootawal. Jan. 24 1846." 


My dear Smith,—I have only this moment received your letter of the 
21% in duplicate within half an hour of each other, with Cunningham’s 
memo. of the 22°4, 

I state to you that Whilson [Wheeler ?] with his force strengthened 
with Cavalry and Guns moved on the night of the 21** to reinforce you, 
but unfortunately gave credit to reports of your having been dispersed 
and returned to Dhurmkote. I have now reinforced him with more 
Cavalry and directed him to prosecute his march upon Busseean, there to 
join the troops which I think had better form a junction with you. 

If these two forces can take up a position between the Enemy and the 
river with your Cavalry watching the Ford of Pillour, he must give you 
battle upon your own ground : and if he moves inward you will have the 
whole game in your own hands. He will not dare to attack you, although 
they may well defend a position. It is a great object for you to prevent 
their receiving reinforcements. The rascals in Loodianah are giving 
them intelligence of all your movements: it is a great pity we cannot 
catch and hang some of those spies. 

We only wait for our heavy guns to push on to Lahore. The fellows 
before me talk of attacking me. If they come well out, few will ever 
return and I shall cross with them. My men are mad for an attack on 
them. They are a set of absolute cowards. Iam doing everything I can 
to induce them out of their trenches, but they are like rabbits; the 
moment anything formidable appears, they disappear. 

I am very anxious to hear that you have driven them across the river. 
If they attack me I shall so disperse them that I hope to be able to send 
towards you some thousand men to get between them and the river. 

Believe me my dear Smith 
very faithfully yours, 


H. Gouea. 
To Maj.-General Sir H. Smith, K.C.B. 


VII. 


The accounts of the affair of Budhowal given in Sir Harry 
Smith’s ‘ Autobiography’ and in this letter are important, inas- 
much as the official despatches were lost at sea on their way home. 

'S Sir Harry says ‘immediately’ (Autobiography, p. 178, in the Aliwal despatch), 
which implies that he did so on the 22nd or 23rd—Gough and Innes say ‘on the 
25th’ (p. 113). Perhaps the fort was occupied at the earlier date. 


'* «Received 4 an hour after the Duplicate, viz. } past eleven’ (note at head 
of letter in Sir H. Smith’s handwriting). 
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Endorsement :— 
Budawal. 25 Jan” 1846. Sir Harry Smith to Sir Henry Hardinge. 


Budowal, 5 Jan. 1846. 

My dear Sir Henry Hardinge,—The propriety of my night march 
upon Loodhiana may be matter of discussion, and the Enemy may be 
regarded as having anticipated that movement: but in War as in every- 
thing else the Result is the thing. I have saved Loodhiana, for had I 
not marched, the overpowering force of the Enemy, finding I did not 
move, would have most assuredly destroyed Loodhiana on the after- | 
noon of that day. Upon my reaching Loodhiana I felt that the enemy 
was between me and our line of communication via Busseean. My course 
therefore was vigilantly to watch him and move on him if he dared 
penetrate on our line. To ensure this, I was constantly patrolling up to 
him and turning him out (no information from spies can be depended on). 
He strongly, most strongly fortified himself around the Fort of Budowal, 
while I was making vigorous preparations to attack by mounting heavy 
guns, which he well knew, (for the enemy knows every thing, while we 
are in ignorance) and should have driven him from this position and 
intercepted his retreat on the River. He also was aware of the march of 
Troops upon him from Jugraon. Hence he apprehended being surrounded, 
precipitately abandons his position and the Fort, moves ten miles below 
Philour, from which my position with the union of force at Loodhiana 
interrupted [him]. The line of communication [is] preserved via Busseean, 
and the enemy exposed to my attack where he has no Fort of his own to 
protect his recrossing (Philour),?° where the River is broader, consequently 
the passage more difficult, and is held shut up on the Banks of a broad 
River into which please God I will drive him in a few days or less, that 
is, as soon as I am ready. 

This result, however fortunate, has been attended with some em- 
barrassment owing to the non-co-operation of the force from Loodhianah. 
A combination with this force, which I had every reason to calculate on, 
would not only have prevented the embarrassment, but would have 
enabled me to become the Assailant and, I feel, the Victor!! A Regt. 
of Cavalry, 4 Guns and 4 Regts of Infantry is no small auxiliary 
at any time, especially to a force not more than double its number. 
The embarrassment I allude to is neither loss of ‘ Prestige’ or life, but 
of a considerable part of our baggage owing to the hostility of 
the Villagers, far more than to the enemy’s Cavalry, an onslaught of 
which I had cared for by placing in protection of the baggage 500 Irregu- 
lars and 1 Squadron of Regular Cavalry. In an Indian army, the loss of 
some tents, none of those transported on elephants, blankets and cooking 
utensils crippled us for a few days. Everything is nearly restored and 
in two days I hope I shall be ready for anything. The want of particular 
cooking pots among the native Soldiers is serious, for their prejudices 
prevent their using any sort: it must be according to caste. 

This day the Shekawattee Brigade joined me, and all the baggage I 
had left at Jugraon, the fort of which I fortunately held. It is a very 
strong fort, and I recommend for the moment it be held, and if possible 
four iron guns put into it. 


20 Perhaps, ‘as at Philour;’ or Philour may be a copyist’s mistake for ‘ Tulwun.’ 
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This, my dear Sir Henry, is an honest tale of my few days’ opera- 
tions, which will answer a variety of croaking tales which will no doubt 
reach your attention. I never had an Officer who volunteered his ser- 
vices that was not killed, and poor old Sir Colin Campbell’s elegant Boy’s 
head was smashed by my side—a noble little fellow very like dear Arthur 
Somerset. The enemy’s cannonade was furious upon us for an hour.”! 


IX. 


On the 26th Jan. Sir Harry Smith at Budhowal was joined 
by Wheeler with H.M.’s 50th Regiment, the governor-general’s 
bodyguard, the 1st Light Cavalry, and the 48th N.I. These 
troops had had such long marches that it was found necessary to 
give them a day’s rest. Accordingly the advance on the enemy at 
the Tulwun Ghat was not made till daybreak on the 28th. They 
were found posted about the village of Aliwal, on the left bank of 
the Sutlej, and completely routed, being driven into the river and 
all their guns captured. 

On the same day Sir Harry Smith wrote a pencil note to Sir 
Hugh Gough,” next day he wrote the letter to Sir Henry Hardinge 
given below, on the 30th he dated his famous despatch.” The 
‘ Autobiography’ (p. 398) contains another account of the battle, 
written by him to his sister on 1 Feb. 


Endorsement :—- 


Aliwal, 29" Jan” 1846. Sir Harry Smith to Sir Henry Hardinge. 
Respecting the Battle of Aliwal. 


Camp, Battle Field. Aliwal, Jan. 29". 

My dear Sir H. Hardinge,—You will have heard of the decisive 
victory obtained yesterday over the Seekh Army on the Upper Sutledge. 
The number of guns captured are his all. He got two to the opposite 
Bank and these were spiked. I say ‘ his all’ from inference because altho’ 
he drew up on the opposite bank a short time—which is high and favour- 
able for him—he never fired a Gun. If he had had one he would have 
done. Your Excellency’s Letter of the 27° appears to attach delay to 
me. Depend on it, I have not lost one moment: and the result will I 
hope atone for all. I never was more gratified in my Life than in being 
able.to assure you in the most solemn manner, never did Troops behave 
better than those in action yesterday—H.M. and NATIVE Cavalry and 
Infantry. Some of our Native Regts and Body Guard went on like 
Cuirassiers bearing all before them—orderly, well, and able to reform : 
16 Lancers were terrific : while the Artillery almost charged with them, 
and our Infantry moved as if on parade frequently charging, reforming, 
and moving on. H.M. 53™ Regt. is commanded by as fine a fellow in 
the field as I ever saw,‘ and his Regt., all boys, well merit such a Com- 
manding Officer. 

But to the great Point. I should be glad you would write to me, 

2! The copy seems to be incomplete. 22 Autobiography, ii. 177, 

23 Tbid. p. 178. * Lieut.-Colonel H. S Phillips. 
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stating the General object I am to have in view at present. The moment 
I have collected the recaptured Guns, removed quantities of Commissariat 
Stores out of the Enemy’s Camp, blown up immense stores of gunpowder 
etc., and moved the wounded into Loodiana, I shall place myself in the 
best position for Supplies, and have ready to rejoin the C.-in-C. such 
portion of the large force with me as His Ex” may require in his present 
peculiar position. Gungrana shall be moved on, if it do not surrender by 
the day after tomorrow, with 2 18-pounders from Loodiana and 2 8-inch 
Howitzers. The latter I took with me into the field yesterday, which 
kept famously with the Infantry, and might be rendered most useful to 
C.-in-C. 

Now it has been just suggested to me, that was this force to cross the 
River here, all the Territory between the Beas and Upper Sutledge would 
declare for us. In these Political points not possessing the key of the 
whole I can give no opinion: but in a military point of view I say 
decidedly concentrate Our Army as speedily as possible, beat the Sikh 
Army effectually—the rest follows. ‘One seat of war’ wherever practi- 
cable and that carried with alacrity upon one point. 

It amuses me, my dear Sir H., to be thought slow. But quick and 
slow depend on circumstances, and thank God Almighty I have succeeded 
in the three objects of my command, the protection of Busseean as our 
line of communication, of Loodiana, and kicking Runjoor Sing literally 
into the water ; many men and animals were drowned. I have concen- 
trated the Train of Treasure and Battering. They may now however 
again move independently, as itis more easy to feed them; and I have 
cared for a Reserve of Ammunition for my Guns at Wudnee—not Bus- 
seean, to make it more secure. 

In a letter I wrote you three days ago I recommend that Jugraon 
should be held. It belongs to a friendly chief, still I would hold it and 
blow Gungrana up. I shall be glad if an insight of the great object 
(which I hold to be a decided move on Lahore; the Army beaten, the 
Country falls into our Disposal) were intimated to me to enable me to act. 

Major Lawrence ”° has this moment—10 o’clock a.mM.—arrived. I was 
glad to see him. I know him well, and have a high opinion of his 
abilities. Was it not most fortunate catching the Sikh Army partially 
en route and half out of his entrenched Camp ? 

Pray do not think I am no longer in the Light Division. One 
fell swoop like this is better than a half sort of a victory. 

‘This army would fight anything.’ 
‘ Those little Goorkas are devils.’ 
faithfully 
(Sgd) H, G. Surrn. 
True Copy.—A Galloway. 
X. 


Endorsement :— 
Ferozpoor, 30 Jan” 1846. Sir Henry Hardinge to Sir Harry Smith. 
Congratulatory after the Battle of Aliwal. 
Camp Ferozpoor, JanY 30 1846.” 
My dear Smith,—I congratulate you most heartily on your brilliant 
victory. 
25 [Afterwards brigadier-general Sir Henry Lawrence.] 
°6 * Received 3™ Feb.’ (note at head of letter in Sir H. Smith’s handwriting). 
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It was most opportune and complete. If at one time I feared they 
would recross without due chastisement, it was in my anxiety that an 
attack in your hands and with your force would be complete. Your 
victory is the best answer to all cavillers. You have done the State good 
and great Service. Adhere to your friends, and if with the frankness of 
Comrades Sir Hugh Gough and I expressed our anxiety that you should 
attack, you have the merit of having anticipated our expectations and 
exceeded our warmest hopes. I say thus much in reference to one or 
two passages in your Letter. 

In these military operations, you are aware I can only offer my 
suggestions, the Instructions must proceed from the C.-in-C. I have 
recommended H.E. to leave a small force, and to concentrate his masses 
on points in this neighbourhood. 

Our Ammunition for our Field Guns and Siege Train will be up in 4 
or 5 days, and by that time I hope to shake you by the hand, and cordially 
assure you how heartily and sincerely 

I am yrs, 
H. Harpince. 


XI. 
Endorsement :— 


Bootdwallah, 31% Jan’ 1846. Sir Hugh Gough to Sir Harry Smith. Congratulatory 
after Battle of Aliwal, and conveying instructions for his future movements. 


Headquarters Camp. Bootawalla Jan’ 31" , 1846.7 


My dear Smith,—I send Beecher of the Quarter Master General’s 
Department in order to bring back your Official Report of your glorious 
action, with the list of the killed and wounded, the ordnance and other 
munitions of war captured : as they must all be at Ferozepore with my 
despatch enclosing them (which of course I cannot write until I receive 
yours) by 4 o’clock on the 2’ when the English Mail closes. As a 
separate command, of course I enclose yours; and it will come before the 
public. I need hardly say I have not a doubt but that it will do you 
credit ; for the harping fools gave way to their spleen at your not sooner 
attacking. I ever felt the utmost confidence that you would do it at the 
fittest time. I only dreaded that you might not have been made aware 
of the reinforcements which I heard were constantly going to join the 
force before you. I therefore again from my heart congratulate you. I 
could not avoid writing a chit, a very wee one, to dear Lady Smith. 

Now for your movements. I wish you to return to me as soon as you 
possibly can with the 3 Troops Horse Artillery, the 16° Lancers, 8"! 
& 5% Light Cavalry and Body Guard, the 31** & 53™ Queen’s, either 
the 24° or 47° Native Infantry, the Surmoor and Nusseeree Rifles ; 
leaving under Brigadier Wheeler the 50 Foot, 1 Troop Horse Artillery, 
1 Field Battery, 1** Light Cavalry, and 4" Irregulars. The 9% & 11% 
will be ordered to join him from Busseean, either the 24 or 47", the 
48", 30, and 36 Native Infantry. With this force opposed in the 
Fort, he should be equal to anything, the more particularly as we shall 
press upon the enemy here. And the hour is not far distant, when his 


27 «Received 8 o’clock 31 Jan.’ (note at head of letter in Sir H. Smith’s hand- 
writing). 
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whole force will be called upon to attempt to defend his own Capital. 
Will you have carriage to bring in your captured guns to Dhurmkote, 
where possibly you might place a couple (if you can bring ammunition) 
into the Fort which we must retain. Jugraon must also be retained for 
the present, and might if you think it practicable be similarly armed. 
Would any of these guns do for the walls at Loodianah, 20 or so? 
Bring in the heavy guns you so judiciously brought out. You may deem 
it right to halt for a couple of days at Dhurmkote (giving out that you 
are going to remain there), until we further communicate or until we 
ascertain the movements of the Enemy. I think he will hardly dare 
venture across the river again after the lesson you gave him. Pray send 
me your despatches [forthwith ?] and do {march ?|——as far as 
Dhurmkote. 

The Shekawuttee Brigade or Moveable Column will be available 
under the Political Agent to assist Wheeler, and the 51** from Busseean 
will keep up the communication when they come up. In the mean time 
I send a wing of the 2" Queen’s (?) to Busseean via Dhurmkote. The 
Wing of the 2"¢ will be accompanied by the Hospital Establishments of 
the 50 to Dhurmkote, where they will arrive the day after tomorrow, 


from whence you will make arrangements for sending them on to 
the Regt. 


Believe me, my dear Sir Harry, 
Yours very truly 


H. Gouau. 
To Major General Sir Harry Smith, K.C.B. 


Sir Harry Smith rejoined the main army on 7 Feb., and the 
decisive battle of Sobraon was fought on 10 Feb. 


G. C. Moorz Sirs. 
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Geschichte des Alterthwms. Von Epuarp Meyer. III: ‘ Das Perserreich 
und die Griechen.’ 1: ‘Bis zu den Friedenschliissen von 448 und 
446 v. Chr.’ (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1901.) 

Forschungen zur alten Geschichte. Von Epuarp Meyer. II: ‘Zur 

Geschichte des fiinften Jahrhunderts v. Chr.’ (Halle: Niemeyer. 

1899.) 


As was the case with the second volume of the history and the first 
volume of the ‘ Forschungen,’ these two volumes, though of different dates 
and issued by different publishers, are essentially parts of the same work. 
They may be read independently, but the ‘Forschungen’ are, and are 
intended to be, a sort of reserve force into which are drafted all those 
elements which are not absolutely required in the triumphal march of 
the history, but which can at once be summoned to beat back the forces 
of opponents who block the way. The ‘ Forschungen’ from their nature 
are to a large extent controversial ; the history on the whole is not, or at 
any rate controversy is confined within very strict limits. These volumes 
follow in all respects the plan of the earlier volumes, which has already 
been described in this Review. Not less than the second volume is this 
first half of the third a history of Greece. From p. 237 onwards the 
work forms a continuous history of Greece for the time of the Persian 
wars and the following period to 446 B.c. One part of the earlier 
portion—the Persian empire—might be regarded as a more than usually 
full and thorough account of the power with which the great struggle of 
the Greeks was fought. The other, however, which is entitled ‘ Die 
Anfinge des Judenthums,’ makes us realise that the history is that of 
antiquity and not of Greece only. On this latter part the present writer 
is incompetent to pronounce judgment, though he has read it with perhaps 
even greater interest than the other part of the volume. Suffice it te say 
that Professor Meyer regards the Jewish literature that we possess as the 
post-exilic expression of ideas developed in the exile, that to the prophet 
Ezekiel above all he attributes the development in that period of Judaism 
from nationality to religion, while assigning to minor prophets like 
Zechariah and Malachi their due share in this development. How far 
his distribution of Isaiah amongst three authors is justified will be for 
others to decide. Ezra he regards as a narrow-minded man fast bound 
in the doctrinaire views, derived from Ezekiel, which are expressed in 
the Book of the Law. Ezra had neither genius nor capacity to inspire a 
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multitude; the return from the captivity would have been an absolute 
failure had it not been for the exertions of a wiser governor—Nehemiah. 

In the part dealing with Persia a detailed account is given of its 
historical geography and its organisation—the official language, finance, 
position of the satraps, &c., with the sources on which our information 
depends. In all fields Professor Meyer seems equally at home. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether Xenophon’s imagination was equal to the flights 
which (p. 9) he attributes to it in the ‘ Cyropaedia,’ or whether the marriage 
(p. 41) of a Persian king with daughter, sister, or mother was any more 
part of the Zoroastrian religion than marriage with a niece is part of the 
Christian. In most religions the priest has to tolerate from its powerful 
followers a good deal that he does not necessarily approve. Not less 
interesting is the chapter entitled ‘ Die Volker des Orients im Perserreich,’ 
with its account of exploration and conquest, of Persian art, and of the 
development of the Persian religion. Under this head too are included 
accounts of the Chaldaeans, Phoenicians, and other trading peoples of 
the empire, including the Sabaeans of Southern Arabia. To Glaser’s 
early date for the trade of the Minaeans Meyer is altogether opposed 
{p. 145). 

The part dealing with the Persian wars begins with an account of the 
sources, for which, however, chapter iv. of the ‘ Forschungen’ is required 
as a supplement on the attitude of Herodotus towards the events of the 
period. Here Meyer contends that, while Herodotus was no political 
pamphleteer, his history (as has often been pointed out before) takes the 
Athenian point of view, and his method of regarding the history of the 
world is based upon the great struggle between Greeks and barbarians. 
From the Athenian point of view comes the bias against Adeimantus and 
the Corinthians at Salamis ; hence too the light irony with which, accord- 
ing to Meyer (‘ Forschungen,’ p. 205 ff.), Sparta is handled. For the period 
after Plataeae a similar discussion is required of Thucydides, which again 
is supplemented by chap. v. of the ‘ Forschungen.’ It is interesting to 
observe that when Meyer comes to compare Thucydides and the ’A@nvaiwv 
wokcreia attributed to Aristotle, except upon one small point he throws 
in his lot with Thucydides and scouts any claim to authority on the part 
of the lately discovered work (which he thinks is drawn from an aristo- 
cratic source), even though apparently he regards it as a work of Aristotle 
himself and not of a pupil. Of Ephorus Meyer holds a very poor opinion, 
although, as his notes show, he is unable to dispense with him as filtered 
through Diodorus. That any author, however great would appear to 
advantage when treated as Diodorus treats his sources may be doubtful. 
That Ephorus merely watered down Thucydides is in itself unlikely ; their 
dates are too close for that. And it is noticeable that as regards the 
battle of Delium Diodorus preserves an account of it (xii. 70) which is 
certainly not derived from Thucydides but goes back to a source even 
earlier. It is generally admitted that Thucydides wrote after the end of the 
war, twenty years later ; Diodorus, on the other hand, agrees on the whole 
with the account which Euripides gives in the ‘Suppliant Women,’ a 
play which was suggested by the behaviour of the Boeotians after the 
battle of Delium in refusing permission to the Athenians to bury their 
dead, and which was produced within at most a few years of the event. 
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The analysis of the ancient sources is carried down beyond the end of 
the Peloponnesian war to the rise of Philip, and includes as a separate 
section the history of the West, the information which goes back to the 
work of Timaeus being treated with hardly less acerbity than by Polybius 
himself. The modern historians of the period are also discussed. 
Ranke’s ‘ Ancient History ’ is quietly put on one side as the work of a sutor 
supra crepidam. Nor is Meyer more sympathetic to what he calls die 
idealistisch-dstheticirende Auffassung des Griechenthums, which is best 
represented in the book of Ernst Curtius, with whose combinations of the 
irreconcilable he deals very faithfully. Grote’s work he defines as 
largely an apology for Athens, and with truth. Thirlwall is not even 
mentioned. Of recent historians he finds most to praise in Beloch, but 
gives a due meed of honour to Wilamowitz for his investigations of 
many points in Greek history, though some of his views give occasion 
to vigorous controversy in the last chapter of the ‘ Forschungen.’ 

The history of the Persian wars has been gone over so frequently in 
recent years that there is less opportunity in this period for novelty of 
view than was the case in the second volume. But the view adopted is 
as clearly and vigorously presented as ever. In the campaign of 490 B.c. 
the Persians landed at Marathon, according to the advice of Hippias, for 
its crofters had been strong supporters of the tyranny. Miltiades waited 
for many days in a strong position, the Persians hoping that he would 
come down to the plain and fight, when his force would be overwhelmed 
by their archers, or that the machinations of the pro-Persian party in 
Athens would compel him to withdraw. As the Athenians did not move, 
the Persians must. As soon as the Persians came within bowshot the 
Athenians advanced at the double, thus suffering comparatively little 
from the arrows, while the Persian cavalry were unprepared. The Persian 
armour was ill adapted for close fighting, and the hoplites soon swept 
them back in disorder. Such in brief is Meyer’s account of the great 
battle. To him more than to most historians Themistocles is the hero of 
the rest of the war. To Themistocles all the preparation and forethought 
which ensured success are attributed, and probably with justice. The 
ostracism and persecution of Themistocles Meyer regards as the worst 
specimen of Athenian meanness and ingratitude. 

The chapter on the Greek world after the victory is lacking in the 
definiteness which characterises the historical narrative. Here an attempt 
is made to gather up the threads of literature and thought, of finance and 
of social well-being, but it is by no means so successful as Beloch’s cor- 
responding chapters. The history of the West is treated at considerable 
length, but here hardly enough emphasis is laid upon the influence which 
the West exercised upon Greece proper. Nor is it made quite clear how it 
came to pass that Athens, which could boast of no great achievement 
between the days of Theseus and the battle of Marathon, suddenly emerged 
as a leading state. A trade in olive oil is certainly not enough to account 
for her rapid advance to the position of a rival to Aegina and Corinth. 
Without necessarily accepting as historical the details of the controversy 
between the men of Tegea and the Athenians before the battle of Plataeae 
(Hat. ix. 26 ff.), it is clear that the Athenians had no achievement of 
national importance whereof they could boast between the epic glories of 
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the Tfojan war and the battle of Marathon. Not only Herodotus but 
Athenian literature also proves this. 

The subjects of three of the chapters of the ‘ Forschungen ’ have been 
already mentioned. The others deal with the biography of Cimon, with 
Athenian finance in the fifth century, with the defensive power of Athens, 
her population and tillage, and in the most learned and perhaps the most 
important of all with investigations into chronology in order definitely to 
determine the reigns of the kings of Persia and of Sparta. 

After what has been said it is clear that the present volumes, like 
their predecessors, and unlike many histories of antiquity, are not mere 
compilations from works on the separate countries, but that they contain 
a fresh and original presentment from the hand of a man who has worked 
over the ground for himself, and also that together they form one of the 
most important investigations of Greek history in recent times.- 

P. Gives. 


Social England. Edited by H. D. Traitx, D.C.L., and J. 8. Mann, M.A. 
Illustrated Edition. Vols. 1., II. (London: Cassell. 1901, 1902.) 


WueEn the first volume of ‘ Social England’ was reviewed in this Review 
(vol. ix. pp. 721-726) it was pointed out that the book, though contain- 
ing much good work, was seriously marred by two grave defects. It 
contained some articles that were hopelessly bad, and it was practically 
not ‘edited’ at all. Moreover it was suggested that the work was one 
which pre-eminently lent itself to illustration, and the publishers were 
urged to consider the advisability of issuing an illustrated edition. After 
eight years we have before us the first two volumes of such ah edition, 
which is the more welcome since the opportunity has been taken to go 
carefully over the text and serious efforts have been made both to get rid of 
worthless matter and to subject the whole issue to active editorial super- 
vision. The illustrations cannot be praised too highly. They are not only 
numerous and well executed, but they are appropriate and authentic, and 
for the most part really illustrate the text. A very large proportion of 
them are novel, and suggest the great possibilities of future illustration 
that still lurk in half-examined manuscripts. Altogether they make the 
work the most sumptuous and helpful illustrated English history that is 
accessible to the mass of readers, and its use cannot be too generally 
recommended. The only complaints one can make are very trivial. But 
some of the photographic reproductions are on so small a scale that they 
are hard to decipher, as, for example, the very interesting plan of Christ. 
Church, Canterbury, oni. 551, which can only be read, even in a strong 
light, at the peril of one’s eyesight. There are also hardly enough 
maps, especially in vol. ii, and most that are given are neither so 
beautiful nor so complete as Mr. Haverfield’s excellent map of Roman 
Britain, which serves as a frontispiece to vol. i. But the sketch of the 
‘linguistic divisions about 1250’ on i. 631, however ‘tentative,’ deserves 
a cordial welcome. The ‘ Notes to the Illustrations,’ though generally 
good and helpful, include some mistakes. It is not the ‘ towers’ but the 
‘spires’ of the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen that date from the ‘ twelfth 
or thirteenth century’ (i. p. xxvi). Not ‘Ward’ but ‘ Luard’ edited the 
Rolls edition of the ‘ Flores Historiarum’ (ii. p. ix), and the suggested 
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identification (ii. p. ix) of the ‘ Plantagenet ’ figure in the beautiful coloured 
frontispiece of vol. ii. can hardly be regarded as established. Thomas 
of Lancaster it is almost certainly not, since Earl Thomas seems generally 
to have made a point of bearing on his arms the ‘ label of France,’ i.e. the 
fleurs de lys of his mother’s house, and there is an azure label over the 
royal leopards of the picture, such as Karl Edmund used. Mendicants 
did not take ‘ vows of labour’ (ii. p. xi). St. Thomas of Cantilupe, being a 
secular, could hardly have been ‘ Provincial Grand Master of the Knights 
Templars in England’ (ii. p. xiv), and John, duke of Berri, was not alive 
‘about 1290’ (ii. p. xiv). It is curious that the beautiful ‘ Easter 
sepulchre’ at Lincoln should not be referred to on ii. p. xvi. 

Returning to the text the editor is to be congratulated on the courage 
with which he has got rid of the worst of the articles that disfigured the 
earlier issue. The articles on Roman Britain are discarded save that of 
Mr. F. T. Richards, and in their stead are three excellent new essays 
written by Mr. Haverfield, who showed in this Review the extreme 
inadequacy of the rejected ones. The extraordinarily bad social papers 
in the earlier volumes have also been removed, and in their stead Mr. 
Mann has written adequately of Old English social life, while Professor 
Medley has dealt satisfactorily with later periods of the history of society. 
On i. 550 et seg., however, Mr. Medley attempts the impossible task of 
describing the buildings of a sort of ideal monastery, when he would 
have been wiser to have stated the arrangements of any given house of a 
particular rule, and pointed out the chief ways in which other orders 
differed from it. The result is that what he says on that head is, thoagh 
seldom inaccurate, often rather misleading. But he surely goes wrong 
when he says that canons regular were ‘ not bound by special vows,’ while 
monks were ‘ bound by special vows.’ He is moreover not very complete 
in his account of the canonical hours, or in his sketch of Norman armour. 
Other new articles supply lacunae in the early issue, such as Mr. A. 
Hassall’s useful sketch of the ‘Normans in Normandy,’ and Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs’s able survey of the ‘Jews in England.’ It is hard, however, to 
agree with Mr. Jacobs’s opinion that ‘ but for the Church’ ‘the Jewish 
medieval population’ was assimilating itself with the English ‘com- 
monalty’ (i. 676), and it is a strange doctrine that Italians were a 
prominent element in the ‘ upper classes at that time.’ But in essentials 
all the new articles are good, and some strikingly so. One’s only regret 
is that the editor did not go a little further in his process of elimination. 

Unlike the earlier issue, these volumes show many signs of conscien- 
tious and careful editing, the credit of which is, we imagine, solely due 
to Mr. Mann, whose name is now associated with that of the late Dr. 
Traill, the supposed editor of the first edition. The results of Mr. 
Mann’s work are numerous and beneficial. There has beem a good 
deal of rearrangement, mainly in the direction of bringing together short 
fragments hitherto arbitrarily separated. There has been an immense 
amount of correction and an honest attempt to bring the varying con- 
tributions into some sort of harmony. The result of this beneficent 
process is that the present edition contains comparatively few errors and 
an appreciable reduction in the number of contradictory statements in 
different articles. Thus it gives a much greater impression of unity as well 
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as of consecutiveness. It would perhaps have been well had the revision 
been even more complete. Thus the work of Canon Camber-Williams, 
though shorn of its worst errors, still retains much that should have been 
erased. For instance, on i. p. 111, though the reference to ‘ Richard of 
Cirencester’ is deleted, the statement for which the forger is the 
authority remains, and we are still told on p. 119 that the ‘Creed of 
Nicaea’ was put forth ‘seven years before’ the council of Nicaea, and 
on p. 121 ‘that ‘Gildas, writing in 550, states that the parochiae of 
Wales were formed and endowed in his time,’ with the ingenuous com- 
ment that ‘ these parochiae were not, at least in most cases, the modern 
parishes.’ Again, Dr. R. Hughes’s architectural articles needed more 
revision than they have got, if only to show that English Gothic did not 
grow up in isolation. He still says that ‘our earliest pointed arch was 
probably formed by the intersection of two round-headed arches,’ and 
utters the much worse dictum that St. Hugh’s work at Lincoln is the 
‘first example of pure pointed Gothic’ to be found ‘ in all Europe.’ But 
in general we admire the care with which, for example, the ‘ Teutonism ’ 
of Mr. A. L. Smith has been toned down to fit less ill with the ‘ Celticism ’ 
and the ‘Romanism’ of other contributors. Again, proper names have 
been consistently spelt in the ‘popular’ way. This is not always, how- 
ever, thoroughly done, for if a cruel irony has forced Mr. Owen Edwards 
to write Llywelyn ‘ Llewellyn’ on more than one occasion, Professor 
Oman is compelled to spell ‘ viking ’ ‘ wicking,’ though greater indulgence 
has been meted out to Mr. Hassall. The insertion of a few words here 
and there about ‘ wattled palisades’ makes Professor Oman’s account of 
the battle of Hastings square with that given more at length in his 
‘ History of the Art of War,’ though the misprint of ‘ armies’ for ‘ arms’ 
on p. 480, despite Mr. Round’s strictures, remains as it stood. In vol. ii. 
some arbitrariness is shown in accepting or rejecting, for instance, the 
corrections of detail made by Professor Tait! in Mr. A. L. Smith’s 
generally excellent articles, and that writer still tells us that‘ the Yorkists 
were strong about Raby,’ though admitting that the Westmorland 
Nevilles were Lancastrian. And, turning to more important things, the 
bibliographies are still very uneven and in some cases quite inadequate. 
Thus the functions of the editor might well have been used even more 
freely than has been the case. It is only fair to remember, however, that 
vol. i. was, in its original form, by far the weakest of the series, and that 
that has been the one most sternly revised. Our only fear is lest the 
comparatively gentle revision to which vol. ii. has been subjected may 
foreshadow a less complete recension of the volumes yet to be issued. 
May a strong hope be expressed that the editor will continue to be as 
active in revising his texts as in collecting his sumptuous illustrations ? 
The result would be to make ‘ Social England’ a very adequate work of 
reference, while its pictures should teach more true history than many 
big books. T. F. Tour. 


' English Historical Review, x. 361. 
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La Monarchia di Savoia dalle origini all’ anno 1108. Studio storico- 
critico. Da Francesco Lasruzzi. (Rome: 1900.) 

Le Royawme de Provence sous les Carolingiens (855-2988). Par 
RENE Pouparpin. (Paris: Bouillon, 1901.) 


THESE two monographs must inevitably be studied carefully by the 
rare foreign students who are interested in the early history of Savoy 
and the kingdom of Burgundy. Here we need only briefly touch upon the 
contents of either work, contenting ourselves with indicating their exist- 
ence to all whom it may concern. Signor Labruzzi’s book is not, as 
might be imagined, a history of Savoy down to 1108 (the date of the death 
of Humbert IT), but is a genealogical study as to Humbert’s ancestors 
and the land whence his dynasty sprang. It is well known that many 
theories have been propounded as to the Stammvater of the house of 
Savoy, whom some make out to be a Saxon, others an Italian, and yet 
others a Burgundian. Signor Labruzzi conveniently summarises all these 
theories and the literature relating to them, and then propounds a new 
theory, according to which Berengar II, king of Italy, is proclaimed the 
ancestor of the dynasty of Savoy. Naturally all these theories and dis- 
cussions involve the consideration of minute details and divers charters, 
so that only a specialist will occupy himself with these matters. With- 
out venturing to decide the question one way or the other, we may say 
that Signor Labruzzi’s arguments and documents deserve careful atten- 
tion, though he may not convert all his readers to his own particular 
theory. 

M. Poupardin’s work narrates the history of the kingdom of Cisjurane 
Burgundy (more accurately of Provence) from its foundation in 879 by 
Boso to its absorption, about 933, into that of Transjurane Burgundy ; 
prefixed is a history (855 to 879) of the lands which were later to form 
Boso’s kingdom. This book was originally a thesis presented to the Ecole 
des Chartes, and approved by MM. G. Monod and A. Giry, so that it is a 
product of the new and scientific school of French historians, and it fills 
a great gap. M. Poupardin complains bitterly of the ‘ désespérante 
pauvreté des sources,’ for there is no continuous chronicle, and every fact 
has to be painfully sought or verified in widely scattered charters. For 
this reason the book before us is not easy reading, but it will be of the 
greatest service to all interested in the history of the kingdoms formed 
when Charlemagne’s empire broke up. It completes and supplements 
the sketches given by Gingins-la-Sarraz and Terrebasse, and seems a most 
thorough and conscientious piece of work. A sketch map would have 
been a useful addition, for it is hard to keep always in mind the tenth- 
century political geography of regions which have passed through so 
many hands and borne such different names. Nor have we noticed 
any remark as to the very rare occurrence of a double Christian name, 
such as that of Charles Constantine, prince of Vienne, at so early a date. 
The bibliography prefixed to the book is most serviceable and shows the 
wide field over which the historian of the kingdom of Provence must 
range in search of facts relating to that region, while the very full index 
of sixty pages is a most welcome, though uncommon, feature in a book 
produced in France. Of the excursuses, the first,"as to the names which 
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Boso’s kingdom has borne, throws much light on many points, while in 
another M. Poupardin claims to have shown that the husband of one of 
Edward the Elder’s daughters was certainly not Louis III of Provence, 
while no prince of Aquitania of that epoch was named Louis, so that the 
identity of William of Malmesbury’s ‘ Louis, prince of the Aquitanians, 
and of the lineage of Charlemagne,’ still remains an unsolved puzzle. M. 
Poupardin remarks that a ‘ travail d’ensemble’ as to the kingdom of Trans- 
jurane Burgundy ‘ reste 4 faire.’ It is sincerely to be hoped that M. 
Poupardin will himself some day supply the gap, of the existence of which 
he is so keenly conscious. W. A. B. Coonrper. 


The Life and Times of Alfred the Great ; being the Ford Lectures for 
1901. By Caartes Piummer, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1902.) 


So much rubbish has been published of late about King Alfred that 
it is peculiarly satisfactory to find that, thanks to Mr. Plummer and to 
those who invited him to deliver these lectures, the Alfred millenary has 
given us a work on the king’s life which is worthy of Oxford and will 
serve as a vindication of English historical scholarship. There is neither 
diffuseness nor padding of any kind to be found here. Mr. Plummer 
writes solely on the life and work of Alfred and the sources from which 
our knowledge is derived, and it is safe to say that, with perhaps one 
exception, he knows all that is at present to be known about them. He 
treats his present subject, indeed, with all the thoroughness, minute 
accuracy, and critical skill that he has taught us to expect in any work 
bearing his name. The most perfect scholar, however, has his little 
weaknesses, and Mr. Plummer does perhaps now and then allow his 
ingenuity to run away with him ; once at least in this book he seems to 
do so. He has wisely printed his lectures in their original form, of 
course with some additions in the text as well as with copious footnotes, 
and hence they retain the freshness of the spoken word, specially 
valuable in the discussion of doubtful questions, and some playful and 
other references not less pleasant to read than to hear, though they 
would probably have been left out if the lectures had been recast. 

The first two lectures are devoted to a criticism of sources—that is, 
mainly to Asser. Alleged difficulties both as regards Asser’s work as a 
whole, such as the author’s excessive protests of personal knowledge and 
his use of Frankish terms, are fairly combated, and an attempt is made 
to determine the extent to which his text has been subjected to interpola- 
tion and other mishandling. While on that matter Mr. Plummer points 
out that the passage nam etiam de Hierosolyma Abel patriarcha 
[ patriarchae] epistolas, &e., is obviously open to objection, and that not 
merely on the score of grammar, for there was no patriarch of Jerusalem 
at that time of the name of Abel. As he truly remarks, historians have 
gone on copying the name without remembering that it would be well 
to test the statement by seeking to identify the patriarch in question. 
The blunder is not to be laid at Asser’s door. Mr. Plummer’s emenda- 
tion of ab Elia patriarcha, which fits Elias III, patriarch from 879 to 
907, is, as he contends, established beyond question by the notice of Elias 
in the book of ‘Anglo-Saxon Leechdoms,’ edited by Mr. Cockayne in the 
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Rolls series. That the whole of ‘ Asser,’ apart from interpolations, is the 
work of one author is argued at length and on thoroughly sufficient 
grounds. Among these is the peculiar use of the word aedijicia, oceurring 
once in the annals and three times in the biography.' The theory, 
however, that it is used as signifying articles of goldsmith’s work will 
not be received without hesitation, even though supported by the ingenious 
remark that in Alfred’s day much of such work was employed in the 
production of shrines which were of the nature of little edifices. In the 
first passage aedificia is used for the mid feo of the Chronicle. Now, 
though goldsmith’s articles would be a quite possible rendering here, it 
seems to limit the interpretation without any adequate reason, and Alfred 
certainly did not present Guthrum with a number of little shrines. So 
too in the fourth passage, which speaks of Alfred’s numerous workmen 
skilled in omni terreno aedificio, it is scarcely probable that the word is 
used in so limited a sense. Again, if aedificia means ‘things made of 
gold and silver,’ why should Asser in the third passage cited write De 
aedifictis awreis et argenteis? Is it not more likely that Asser uses the 
word in a far wider sense for any manufactured articles—as an equivalent, 
that is, to artificia, which is so used in the capitularies of Charlemagne ? ” 
That Asser made use of the Chronicle, and that he did not write it, as Sir 
Henry Howorth appears to believe, are propositions conclusively proved 
here. The result of Mr. Plummer’s examination of the work known as 
Asser’s is, briefly, that there is a genuine nucleus written not later than 
974 and probably by a South-Walian contemporary of Alfred, and that 
there is no reason why the writer should not have been Asser of 
Menevia. 

Many points of interest are dealt with in the lecture on Alfred’s life 
before his accession. Speaking of the pope’s investiture of him with the 
consular insignia, Mr. Plummer suggests that Leo may also have 
crowned the child in confirmation of a titular royalty conferred on him 
as under-king of Kent. This suggestion would be probable enough if 
there was any reason for believing that Alfred received that title. Are 
we, however, to suppose that his father passed over his elder sons in 
order to obtain kingly rank for his youngest son? And if so, why on 
Alfred’s return was his second brother made king of Kent? The pious 
Aithelwulf would surely have paid more regard to the pope’s act, and 
would, when at Rome, have felt the situation rather awkward if he had 
to explain that it-had so quickly been nullified. That Alfred returned to 
England and again went to Rome with his father is of course shown to 
be absolutely certain. As regards the marriage of Atheibald with 
Judith, Mr. Plummer here, as well as in his edition of the Chronicle, 
refers us to the strictly contemporary continental authorities for it, and 
so establishes the fact, which no one surely has ever hitherto doubted, as 
beyond question. Yet he cannot refrain from the ingenious suggestion, 
‘Is it not just possible that the whole story may have grown out of a 
confusion of Athelbald with Eadbald, the son of ASthelberht of Kent ?’ 
He really should not allow the pleasure of exercising his ingenuity to 


' Mon. Hist. Brit. pp. 482 C, 486 A, 492 D, 495 D. 
? Du Cange, Gloss. Med. et Inf. Lat., voc. (2) ‘ artificium.’ Conf. swb voe. ‘ aedifi- 
cium’ and (4) ‘ aedificare [terram].’ 
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make him forget that when an historical fact rests on perfectly satis- 
factory evidence it should not be played with as though it might be a 
myth. No man knows better than he does what constitutes satisfactory 
historical evidence, and it is a pity that he should ever write anything 
which may lead his less learned readers astray on such a matter. The 
significance of the title secwndarius, which Asser applies to Alfred, is 
excellently illustrated by the remark that it is equivalent to the Irish 
tanist, and that the word itself may be connected with the title seenab, 
given to the prior of an Irish monastery. Asser’s term may then, as 
Mr. Plummer observes, be traced to Celtic influence. He goes on to 
point out that the arrangements concerning the private inheritance of 
the royal brothers recited in Alfred’s will seem to favour the idea that 
some analogous arrangement may have been made between Aithelred 
and Alfred with respect to the succession. 

In recounting the wars of Alfred he pronounces on several matters, 
topographical and chronological, which have been, or are likely to be, 
misapprehended, such as the place of the battle of ‘Meretun’ and the 
year of the renewal of the Danish invasion. Worthy of note, too, are 
his suggestion that the change in Alfred’s fortunes in 878 was probably 
due in part to the fact that the English had learnt to imitate the mobility 
of the Danes, his comments on the king’s other military reforms, and 
his contention that the popular idea that Alfred was the founder of the 
English navy rests on too slender a basis. The labour which he has 
devoted to the preparation of this book is nowhere more apparent than 
in his treatment of Alfred’s literary work. Take for example the foot- 
note on pp. 175-7, in which he illustrates Dr. Stubbs’s remark as to the 
peculiar value of the translation of Orosius in enabling us to ascertain 
the equation between the Saxon and Latin terms denoting officers and 
institutions. Here too his literary taste and judgment lend some 
charm to discussions which would otherwise be arid and fatiguing to a 
reader not specially interested in the subjects of them. He states the 
arguments for and against the Alfredian authorship of the prose trans- 
lation of the first part of the psalter, existing in a manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and edited by Thorpe for the Clarendon Press, 
and is content to leave the question undecided. While he allows that 
the authorship of the translation of Bede is within the pale of discussion, 
he argues strongly that it is Alfred’s own work, and brings forward some 
further reasons, in addition to those already given in his edition of the 
Chronicle, for believing that it was written after the Orosius. He con- 
siders that there is no ground for refusing to believe that Alfred was the 
author of the alliterative version of the metrical parts of the ‘ Consolatio,’ 
and happily observes that though the version is not of any special merit 
a great man, even though he also be a great prose writer, need not neces- 
sarily be a great poet or a good judge of the value of his own verses. On 
one matter only does Mr. Plummer fail to give the student all that he may 
possibly look for. Neither the space at his disposal nor, he modestly 
says, his knowledge of the subject enables him to exhibit the relation in 
which Alfred’s laws stand to what is known of other Anglo-Saxon 
legislation. With this one exception it would be impossible to find any 
point connected with Alfred’s life and work which is not adequately and 
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ably treated, either here or in his edition of ‘ Two Saxon Chronicles,’ for, 
as on the question of the date of Alfred’s death, he does not often repeat 
at length what he has already published. Witu1am Honr. 


The English Church from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of 
Edward I. By W. R. W. Srepuens, B.D., F.S.A., Dean of Win- 
chester. (London: Macmillan. 1901.) 


Tue Norman Conquest forms even a greater crisis in the history of the 
church in England than in the history of the nation; and while many 
results of the crisis admit of discussion concerning their advantages 
this is less the case with its effect upon cathedrals and cathedral 
chapters than with others of its effects. It is therefore fitting that one 
imbued with the spirit of cathedrals should have had the compilation 
of this volume assigned to him. And still more fitting is it that this 
cathedral dignitary should have been the editor of Mr. Freeman’s Life 
and Letters. For, in spite of the many criticisms of smaller points 
urged against Freeman’s great work, it is to him we must go in 
order not only to understand what the Norman Conquest was, but also to 
what extent it was and to what extent it was not a breach of continuity. 
The writer approaches his subject in the spirit of Freeman, both his- 
torically and also ecclesiastically, and he is amply equipped for his 
task. On the earlier part of the volume there is little criticism to be 
made; but the account of Lanfranc’s intercourse with Ireland (pp. 
56-8) might be put in an even fuller light as preparing the way for the 
later English conquest. The misrule of Stephen’s reign seems to be 
exaggerated (p. 149), although reference is made in the bibliography 
to Mr. Round’s ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville.’ The account of Becket, 
although adequate, might well be supplemented by a slight account of 
the after history of the points in dispute, for which many an English- 
man is compelled to turn to the German Makower. But it need not be 
said that while he successfully overcomes the temptations to be too 
dramatic the dean makes sufficient use of his authorities, with the effect 
at times of emphasising details already familiar. A good illustration of 
this is the account of King John’s refusal to communicate at his corona- 
tion (p. 209). But on the other hand, while the details are correct and 
sufficient, some characters, such as the greatest of our English bishops, 
Robert Grosseteste, hardly stand out with the needed force and clearness. 

It is on the later chapters, xiv.—xvi., respectively headed ‘The 
Monastic Orders,’ ‘ Bishops, Clergy, Friars,’ ‘Popular Religion, Learn- 
ing, and Art,’ that most material for criticism might be found. It is 
inevitable such should be the case where general statements and broad 
views must be made and taken. The general impression is that enough 
stress is not laid upon differences of date. To regard a period as homo- 
geneous is a temptation that comes easily to writers upon a period. Not 
only was the great movement of the thirteenth century an intellectual 
and religious watershed, the importance of which can never be too 
much insisted upon, but there were many variations as we pass from 
William I to Edward I; in a volume meant for people wishing to be 
instructed, and worthy of it, these lesser variations are well worth 
notice. Again, there is a general question how far we can argue as to 
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the condition of the church and the clergy when we pass from one 
country to another. A large statement of St. Bernard’s, for instance 
(p. 298), is with little qualification applied to England; and yet there 
are periods when we could not speak in the same breath of the clergy 
(say) in Lotharingia and Italy ; and these sweeping statements need large 
exceptions. The marked characteristics of the English church, some 
for good and some for evil, must be borne in mind. The conspicuous 
absence of heresy in England is one illustration; and it may be doubted 
whether the oriental heresies, referred to on p. 325 had ever any great 
hold upon the poor in English towns. No errors were more persistent 
than they, and the later history of heresy in England is markedly free 
from this particular strain. Chapter xvi. indeed might well have been 
increased largely. A fuller treatment of scholasticism would have been 
most useful. In the same way more space might be given to the 
monastic chroniclers. The writer has probably mentioned most of the 
things needing mention, but his readers would have have been better off 
with greater fulness of exposition. 

To add a few slight details, it is perhaps too much to say (p. 284) 
that the episcopate was looked at primarily as a fief charged with 
certain spiritual duties; the more religious view was more prevalent 
than this statement seems to allow. P. 298 and the note on p. 308 
do not agree on the value of Walter Map as an authority; there are 
so many variations in the way of spelling the name of Stephen 
Langton’s suggested successor (him who was rejected after examina- 
tion), Walter of Heinesham, or Evesham, that it is hard to be sure 
which to adopt. It is right'to add—although it ought to be needless— 
that the fairness of the book and its writer is evident, and that this 
greatly adds to its value. J. P. Wurrney. 


The Devonshire ‘ Domesday.’ V.‘ The Hundreds of Devon.’ VI. ‘ Domes- 
day Identifications.’ By Oswatp J. Reicnen. (Reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Literature, and Art, xxxiii. 1901.) 


THE more deeply one studies the Domesday Survey as a whole the more 
clearly one discerns the features distinguishing the surveys of different 
counties. A sound grasp of the record in one district of England may 
prove of comparatively little use for its interpretation in another. One 
welcomes, therefore, such careful investigations as these. Mr. Reichel, 
in dealing with the ‘hundreds’ of Devonshire, has been led to consider 
the whole question of the origin of our hundreds, and to produce 
a theory on the subject. Briefly put, this theory is that the creation 
of ‘bocland-holders’ placed them ‘ outside the soc’ of the royal lordship 
from which their holding had been severed, and thus produced the neces- 
sity for a new court, ‘to which, after the middle of the tenth century, the 
name of the hundred was given.’ The existence of not less than twelve 
‘ bocland-holders,’ he considers, was needed for the creation of such a 
court. The jurisdiction of this court extended only, we read, over ‘ the 
estates belonging to those who composed the unit, the hundred soemen.’ 
I giverthe theory for what it is worth, but hardly think it will obtain 
acceptance. As a rider to it Mr. Reichel endeavours to account for the 
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small number of hides in a Devonshire hundred by arguing that as the 
hundred was also a military unit the only ‘ homesteads or hides’ within 
it that would be reckoned would be those of ‘ Saxons,’ who would, in 
that district, form a minority. Although this view is advanced with 
much confidence it appears to me very improbable, more especially as 
‘hidation’ was primarily a financial matter, and military service would 
be only one of the burdens dependent on it. Moreover Mr. Reichel 
himself, I gather, here suggests an alternative theory—namely, that ‘ the 
Devonshire homesteads were really half the size of those elsewhere,’ and 
that, consequently, eighty or a hundred of them might be reckoned as 
only forty or fifty. This, again, seems improbable, but some evidence is 
produced to show that the local ploughland was not more than sixty-four 
acres. On the other hand the author explains that his ‘ areas are calcu- 
lated on the basis of eighty acres to the ploughland,’ so that he does 
not seem very sure of his ground. One point to which he rightly directs 
attention is the existence of detached portions of hundreds. There is 
much history, I think, written in the form of these ‘ detached portions,’ 
not only of hundreds but of parishes. 

The paper devoted to Domesday ‘ identifications ’ is naturally of local, 
not of general interest, but no one who has laboured at the difficult task 
of identifying Domesday manors, or who has realised its paramount 
importance for accurate topographical history, can fail to be grateful 
to Mr. Reichel for his laborious researches in a field of study which is 
peculiarly difficult in the south-western counties. J. H. Roun. 


Select Pleas of the Forest (Selden Society, Vol. XIII.) Edited by G. J. 
Turner, M.A. (London: Quaritch. 1901.) 


Our thanks are due to the Selden Society for the publication of a 
typical series of the records of that forest jurisdiction which extended 
over a very considerable portion of England, records furnishing a con- 
tinuous commentary on the forest grievances that figure so largely in the 
constitutional documents of the thirteenth century. If the working of 
the common law courts in that age needed elucidation, this is still more 
true of the forest courts. With the exception of General Wrottesley’s 
extracts from the forest pleas for Staffordshire, and those made by Mr. 
Turton for the Yorkshire forest of Pickering, practically nothing had 
hitherto been done to render this important class of evidence accessible 
to the student. The standard treatise on the forest laws was still that of 
Manwood, composed at the end of the sixteenth century, when the whole 
forest system had fallen into desuetude, and before a thoroughly scientific 
treatment of the ancient evidence was possible. It is now superseded, for 
the thirteenth century at all events, by Mr. Turner's really admirable 
introduction, which, though he has been obliged to omit some branches of 
the subject, such as common in forests, forms a concise treatise on the 
forest system, its officers, laws, and courts, during the century when it 
was still unimpaired, and the materials for a description are already 
sufficiently full. Mr. Turner corrects Manwood in many important points. 
That writer went wrong even in his enumeration of the beasts of the 
forest. He excluded from the list the fallow deer and the roe, the second 
of which was removed from it only by an express judicial decision in 1889 
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(on the ground that it drove away the other deer), and the first never 
ceased to be included. He included the hare and the wolf, although there 
is ample evidence that the former was preserved only in the small forest 
of Somerton and that the latter was treatedas vermin. Another correc- 
tion of much interest relates to the forest courts. Between the lowest of 
these tribunals, the court of attachments, and the highest, the court of 
the forest justices in eyre, Manwood places the court of swanimote (or 
swanimote simply), which he describes as meeting three times a year— 
a fortnight before Midsummer, a fortnight before Michaelmas, and again 
at Martinmas—to try cases adjourned from the attachment courts and 
receive presentments of the forest. This account of the matter has 
hitherto been trustfully followed by all writers who have touched upon 
the subject. But on investigation it appears that there never was a forest 
court which met regularly three times a year at the dates mentioned, and 
that until the closing years of the thirteenth century the only judicial 
assembly in the forest to which the name ‘swanimote’ was applied, and 
that only occasionally, was the court of attachments. It first became the 
technical designation of a forest court in 1306, when it was bestowed by 
statute upon the new general inquisitions which replaced the old special 
inquisitions into serious forest offences. Even these courts do not comply 
with Manwood’s definition, for they were held at irregular intervals, How 
did he arrive at his definition? Mr. Turner happily suggests that he 
confused these later judicial swanimotes with the ‘suanimota’ of the 
forest charter of 1217, which were ordered to be held thrice a year at 
the dates in question ; but, as the business expressed is to provide for the 
fawning of the beasts (in the June meeting) and the agistment of the 
demesne woods (in the autumn meetings), they were in all probability not 
judicial assemblies at all. Their non-judicial character becomes even 
more apparent when it is observed that the same clause forbids these 
assemblies to be held in counties where they had not been customary—a 
proviso which would be absurd if they were an integral part of the 
machinery of forest justice. Corrections of this importance are, of course, 
not numerous, but Mr. Turner’s wide knowledge not merely of the forest 
rolls but of all the material in our national archives which can be brought 
to bear upon them puts many things in a clearer light. The distinction 
between forest, chase, park, and warren has never been so precisely 
stated, and, if we mistake not, Mr. Turner must be credited with the first 
successful attempt to gauge the amount of success that attended Henry 
II’s reservation of the forest offences of the clergy for the cognisance of 
his own courts. A full and carefully documented glossary of forest terms, 
not confined to those actually occurring in the pleas here printed, will 
further smooth the way of the student. 

The first half of the text contains selections from the forest eyre rolls. 
Three of these belong to John’s reign, and two to those of Edward I and 
Edward III respectively. The remaining nine, however, are chosen from 
two of the three eyres which were held in the last twenty years of the 
reign of Henry III, those which began in 1255 and 1269. They are 
followed by extracts from the records of forest inquisitions of slightly 
earlier date, so as to show the preliminary stages of the cases brought 
before the justices in eyre. Several perambulations made in 1399 and 
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1400 are given, together with three forest inquiries, one of which, that 
made in Somerset in 1279, throws much light on the oppressive pro- 
ceedings of the foresters. An example of pleas of the warren winds up 
the volume. 

We have little but praise for Mr. Turner’s editing and translation of 
his documents, and for the three elaborate indices of matters, persons, and 
places, the last usefully arranged under counties. It is a pity, however, 
that he has not followed the precedent set by Professor Maitland and 
translated villa by vill instead of the ambiguous town. His treatment of 
personal names does not strike one as quite satisfactory. The general 
principle adopted in the translation and index in the case of territorial 
names originally French is to give them in the French form. Thus we 
have Edmund de Lassy and William de Mortemer, and if a Mowbray had 
occurred he would doubtless have appeared as De Montbrai. This is 
surely pedantic, and to turn comes by count, as Mr. Turner does, is even 
misleading. Earl Ferrers is hardly recognisable as ‘count de Ferriéres ’ 
(p.40). Tobe consistent, too, Mr. Turner should have styled him ‘ comte 
de Ferriéres.’ Occasionally a form is adopted which is not strictly correct, 
as Feugéres for Fougéres. Of actual errors we have noticed only two. 
The ‘Thomas de Gredlegh’ who was appointed justice of the forest in 
1259 appears in the translation (p. 56) as Thomas of Greasley; but he 
did not belong to the Nottinghamshire family who took their name from 
the village of Greasley. He was a member of the Manchester family of 
Grelle or Gresley, and his name, in spite of the ‘de’ (which is intrusive), was 
not territorial. The other mistake alluded to is the confusion ‘in the index 
between Edmund of Lancaster and Edmund of Cornwall. 

JAMES Tatt. 


Les Origines du Parlement de Paris et la Justice awz XIII? et XIV® Siécles. 
Par Gustave Ducoupray. (Paris: Hachette. 1902.) 


Le Parlement de Paris, son réle politique depuis le régne de Charles VII 
jusqu’d la Révolution. Par E. Guasson. Two volumes. (Paris: 
Hachette. 1901.) 


Few subjects have in recent years attracted so much attention from 
French students as the history of the Parliament of Paris, and the two 
works whose titles are given above illustrate the zeal and erudition which 
have been devoted to its elucidation. And it must be allowed that the 
institution itself is not undeserving of the pains that have been expended 
in tracing its origin and development. Not only can the Parliament 
of Paris claim to be unique in its composition and functions, but in its 
influence on the progress of France it has no rival except the monarchy 
itself. Machiavelli, with characteristic insight, fastened upon the parlia- 
ment as the chief agent in establishing royal supremacy at the expense 
of aristocratic independence. But even Machiavelli could not foresee the 
still more extraordinary part which the parliament was to play in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. After the wars of religion the 
victory of the monarchy over every possible opponent seemed to be 
assured by the administration of Richelieu. Yet it is precisely in this 
period that the only serious resistance to royal authority was undertaken 
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by the great judicial corporation, which had risen to power as the loyal 
agent of the crown. 

M. Ducoudray tells us in his preface that he was induced to resume 
studies which had previously been interrupted by the offer of a prize on 
‘The Parliament of Paris from the accession of Saint Louis to the 
accession of Charles VII,’ by the Académie des Sciences morales et 
politiques. This prize was awarded to him in 1897, and the present 
volume is the first of two parts into which he has divided the successful 
dissertation. A second volume, on the administrative and political work 
of the parliament within thé same dates, is to complete the work. The 
givers of the prizes, MM. Aucoc and Georges Picot, may congratulate them- 
selves that their generosity has led to the compilation and publication of a 
very substantial treatise. Itis true that M. Ducoudray has not made any 
great discoveries or formulated any very novel theories. He. has been, 
in the main, content to adopt the general views of previous writers, such 
as MM. Luchaire, Paul Viollet, Aubert, and especially C. V. Langlois. 
But he has amplified and reinforced their contentions by such a minutely 
careful study of authorities and by such a wealth of illustrative matter 
that he has rendered a great service to all students of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. A brief summary of the contents will serve to show 
the ground that has been covered. The first five books, which are the 
most important to the historian, treat of the growth of the parliament 
from the feudal Cowr du Roi, which itself served both as a domain court 
and as a court of peers. In the course of this inquiry, the author 
examines and tabulates the successive ordinances which regulate the 
business of the court in each reign; analyses with great care the composi- 
tion of the court, showing the proportion of nobles, clergy, and trained 
legists ; discusses the methods of nomination, the amount of salary 
(gages), and the growth of épices or contributions from suitors. With 
equal care and industry he traces the functions of the vast crowd of 
auxiliaries whose duties bring them into attendance on the parliament, 
the procurewrs, avocats, notaries, the notorious bazoche of lawyers’ 
clerks, the greffiers whose records of proceedings constitute the most 
valuable authority, the ushers, and finally that most dignified official, 
the concierge, whose power was supreme in the precincts of the Palais, and 
whose special prison became famous in later times as the Conciergerie. 
With the sixth book begins the second and longer part of the work, 
which is mainly concerned with the judicial business of the parliament 
and with the progress of the law. Init are traced, with illustrative details, 
a large number of important topics: the history of private warfare and 
the judicial combat, with the successive efforts to introduce in their place 
the inquest and the weighing of evidence; the procedure in civil and 
criminal jurisdiction ; the growth of appeals and of what the French call 
justice administrative ; the relations of the parliament to the ecclesiastical 
courts, to the territorial courts of the seigneurs, and to the royal judges 
in the provinces, the prévéts and baillis; the difficulties arising from 
variations of legal usage, and from the difference of droit coutwmier and 
droit écrit; the general character of medieval jurisprudence as regards 
both person and property, &c. Even this enumeration fails to bring out 
the immense variety and extent of the subjects with which M. Ducoudray 
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has attempted to deal, but it will serve to show the impossibility of 
reviewing such a book within any moderate limits. One thing cannot 
help impressing the reader—the immense care which has been taken in pre- 
paring the volume for the press. There are extraordinarily few misprinis 
either in the text or in the notes, and the references seem to have been 
scrupulously revised. But there are one or two obvious criticisms. The 
volume is so bulky that it is difficult to read and impossible to hold with- 
out breaking its back. It contains 1,058 substantial pages, and quite a 
third of these-are taken up with notes in extremely compact and small 
type. The author has pitilessly insisted upon pouring out the whole of 
his erudition. Not. only are the illustrations drawn from the records so 
numerous and lengthy that they sometimes obscure rather than aid the 
argument, but there are digressions into by-paths, which have little to do 
with the main subject. Thus a description of the royal palace which was 
ultimately abandoned to the parliament leads to a small treatise on 
medieval architecture; the question of the judges’ pay introduces the 
subject of the currency, and from time to time the author wanders at 
large in the obscurer literature of the middle ages. And the want of a 
sense of proportion is accompanied by a defective sense of order. The 
twentieth chapter contains a general sketch of the various jurisdictions of 
France apart from the central court. This is wholly out of place where 
it stands, and might well have served as an introduction to the survey of 
the judicial work of the parliament. And the lwes Boswelliana, which 
can be as strong for an institution as for an individual, leads M. Ducoudray 
to exaggerate the independence and general position of the parliament. 
On p. 28 he calls it ‘the general assembly of the nation,’ which goes 
beyond the wildest claims of later days. On p. $18 he calls the Chambre 
des Comptes the ‘daughter’ of the parliament, whereas it might more 
accurately be called the elder sister. The chapter on appointments is in 
some ways the least satisfactory in the book, because the author tries to 
lay undue emphasis on the occasional practice of nomination or election 
as against the royal right of appointment. But these are only small 
blemishes. There are, of course, many other disputable statements, as is 
inevitable in a work of such a size, but it would take too long to go 
through them, and the author is so careful, not only in giving references, 
but in quoting his authorities, that he enables the reader to form his own 
opinion as to the accuracy of any particular conclusion. One obvious 
slip may be noted on p. 110, where the Jean de Luxembourg who fell at 
Crécy, and whose membership of the parliament is in itself an interesting 
fact, is wrongly called ‘ Charles.’ 

M. Glasson, who enjoys a well-merited reputation as the historian of 
French law and administration, takes up the history of the parliament at 
the point where M. Ducoudray drops it, but he has confined his attention 
to its political rather than to its judicial work. The subject with which 
he deals is one of equal interest and importance. The parliament was 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century a purely judicial body; the 
political business of the old Cowr du Rot was carried on by the Royal 
Council. The one function which was not strictly judicial left to the 
parliament was that of registration. The central court of justice was the 
natural depository of all ordinances and other public documents con- 
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cerning the general welfare of the kingdom, just as edicts concerning the 
domain were sent to the Chambre des Comptes, and those relating 
to indirect taxes to the Cour des Aides. The reception and registration of 
these documents was in its origin a formal duty rather than a right. 
That it came to confer a right of remonstrance against any document of 
which the parliament disapproved was due to the action of the crown. 
Under Louis XI the parliament objected to the revocation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Under Francis I it protested against the dis- 
memberment of France by: the treaty of Madrid. In both these cases 
the action of the court was approved, if not suggested, by the advisers of 
the king. As long as the parliament continued to be the submissive 
agent of the monarchy, such a power in its hands was of more utility 
than danger. And if the crown had kept the right of appointment and 
dismissal, the French judges might have been as invaluable servants to 
the Valois and Bourbon monarchs as the judges in England were to the 
Stuarts. But the fatal practice of selling offices forced the French kings 
to grant security of tenure (inamovibilité) and to part with the right of 
free selection. Under Henry IV security of tenure hardened, by the 
institution of the pauletie, into heritable property. A councillor of the 
parliament could transmit his seat to his son, or it could be sold, either in 
his lifetime or after his death, for the benefit of his family. From this 
time the traditional dependence of the parliament upon the crown was at 
an end, and it was free to assert its corporate authority even in antagonism 
to the royal will. 

The method of procedure was from the first perfectly clear, and 
only varied in the degree of boldness with which it was pursued, and 
this depended in general on the amount of external support which it 
received. The primary contention was that a royal edict was invalid 
until it had been formally registered. If this were admitted, then the 
parliament could veto an edict by refusing to register, or could make its 
consent conditional upon the adoption of amendments to suit its wishes. 
That the monarchy allowed the first contention to pass without serious 
challenge was due to the recognised existence of expedients for over- 
coming such resistance. The king could order registration by lettres de 
jussion, or he could in the last resort hold a lit de justice, when his personal 


presence was held to be a resumption of the power of which he delegated . 


the ordinary use to the magistrates. The parliament, if thoroughly 
exasperated, could retaliate by suspending its judicial functions, and the 
king could reply by the imprisonment or exile of prominent opponents, 
or even by the removal of the whole body from Paris to some provincial 
town. On only two or three occasions were more stringent measures, 
such as the suppression of the parliament altogether, or the transfer of 
its political functions to some other body, either attempted or seriously 
contemplated. As a rule the royal power, in the hands of a resolute king 
or minister, was strong enough to secure a triumph without being forced 
to attempt revolutionary changes. But obstruction, even if unsuccessful, 
was by no means without result. Compulsory registration was always 
recorded in the formula that the consent of the court had been ‘ contraint 
et foreé,’ and the preliminary struggle undoubtedly weakened the force of 
the edict tothe public mind. And in the end the strength of the monarchy 
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was undermined and the approach of the revolution was hastened by the 
strenuous, though often selfish and short-sighted, opposition of the 
parliament. Even if we assume, as is perhaps natural in this country, 
that a limited monarchy is a better form of government in the long run 
than a-despotism, it is difficult to sympathise with the political claims and 
aspirations of the Parliament of Paris. A close corporation of judges 
was unfitted, either by training or experience, to exercise the control of 
the conduct of affairs which it endeavoured to claim. Its methods were 
too pedantic and dilatory, its outlook too limited, and its motives too 
obviously dictated by self-interest. It is true that the parliament gained 
great popularity from time to time, but this was due more to the blunders 
and discredit of the government than to its own merits. It was as hostile 
to the reforms of Turgot, Necker, and Calonne as to the reckless 
administration of Orleans or to the worst ministers of Louis XV. And 
the penalty which the French people had to pay for a court which 
assumed an authority which it could not efficiently wield was a very 
dilatory and extremely expensive administration of justice. The Parle- 
ment Mawpeou, in spite of the discredit attaching to its author, was a 
far better judicial body than the old parliament, and the restoration of 
the latter was the most fatal blunder of the early years of Louis XVI. 
The States General, which might never have met, or at any rate might 
have met under quite different conditions, but for the action of the 
Parliament of Paris, showed a wise ingratitude by sweeping away a 
judicial system which had been rendered inefficient by its too successful 
interference in politics. 

The political activity of the parliament begins to be of real importance 
in 1610, when it was employed to alter the will of Henry IV to establish 
the regency of Marie de Medici. Before that date its independence had 
been increased by the wars of religion, and it had played a part of some 
importance in frustrating the plans of the League and securing national 
independence by the accession of the Bourbon dynasty. But it was the 
three successive minorities of Louis XIII, Louis XIV, and Louis XV 
which provided the parliament with golden opportunities for claiming 
and exercising really considerable influence. Three great blows were 
dealt to it at different times. Richelieu in 1641 and Louis XIV in 1667 
reduced the right of remonstrance to such minute proportions that the 
court was practically confined for the time to its judicial work. Between 
the two edicts, however, came the Fronde, the most famous period in the 
history of the parliament; and in 1715 the regent Orleans restored the 
right of remonstrance, and thus rendered possible the almost continuous 
political activity of the parliament, interrupted only by its suppression 
from 1771 to 1774, which lasted till 1789. The period from 1610 to 1789 
is therefore the main subject of M. Glasson’s two volumes. He tells the 
story with praiseworthy clearness and impartiality, and with more fulness 
than M. Mérilhou, who has written on the same subject. But though 
the book is an extremely useful narrative, it can hardly be said to add 
very much to the information which was already accessible, though in a 
less convenient form. The royal edicts are all quoted from the ‘ Recueil 
Général ’ of Isambert, and the descriptive part of the book is taken from 
the most obvious and important contemporary memoirs. Thus for the 
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seventeenth century the author has drawn lavishly upon the ‘ Journal’ of 
L’Estoile; the ‘Memoirs’ of Mathieu Molé, Omer Talon, Goulas, 
Madame de Motteville, and de Retz. For the eighteenth century his 
chief guide is Flammermont, ‘Remontrances du Parlement de Paris au 
dix-huitiéme Siécle;’ but he is also largely indebted to the ‘ Memoirs’ of 
Saint-Simon, the ‘ Journal de Barbier,’ the ‘ Memoirs’ of the President 
Hénault, of the Marquis d’Argenson, and of Bachaumont. 

There are some fairly obvious contrasts between the two books before 
us. M. Ducoudray has read everything, and quotes everything; the 
latest views of modern research are familiar to him. M. Glasson is 
content with a far narrower field; and he makes little effort to find either 
new facts or new explanations of his facts. M. Ducoudray tries at times 
to compel attention by fine writing. M. Glasson never attempts to do 
more than tell a plain unvarnished tale. M. Ducoudray is nothing if not 
discursive. At the slightest temptation he is drawn to the discussion of 
side-issues, though they may have little relevance to his main subject. 
M. Glasson, on the other hand, follows a strict chronological order, and 
resolutely refuses to wander from the point. He carries this to excess 
when he asserts (i. 106) that the edict creating the paulette does not 
enter into his subject. Considering the importance of the pawlette in 
increasing the independence of the judges, and also its actual pro- 
minence in subsequent disputes, especially at the beginning of the 
Fronde, it would seem to be a matter deserving of the author’s special 
attention. M. Glasson’s method is to trace year by year every political 
dispute between crown and parliament, and to narrate the course of the 
quarrel with more or less minuteness according to its importance. One 
difficulty with which the author is confronted is to decide how much of 
the general history of France is necessary to explain the significance 
of the parliament’s action at any time. In this matter M. Glasson errs 
on the side of defect rather than of excess. He leaves the reader to find 
much necessary information elsewhere. Hence his narrative, though 
clear and straightforward in itself, is often too technical and restricted in 
its scope to be interesting. There is one point in which his book con- 
trasts unfavourably with that of M. Ducoudray. The latter’s huge 
volume is creditably free from misprints, whereas in M. Glasson’s two 
volumes they are far too frequent, and in a book whose chief merit 
lies in its careful and almost mechanical accuracy these slips are the 
more serious and inexcusable. Too often they affect dates, and thus lead 
the unwary reader hopelessly astray. A few illustrations will suffice to 
show how much revision is needed. In the first volume, on p. 16, 1521 
should be 1525; on pp. 19 and 20 the treaty of Madrid should be the 
treaty of Cambray; on p. 195 1641 is put for 1645 ; on p. 881 1645 should 
be 1648. In the second volume, on p. 15, 1677 should be 1678; on p. 37 
1711 should be 1715 ; on p. 244 the States General of Blois are dated 1519 
instead of 1588. ‘The book has no index, but in its absence references 
would be immensely facilitated if the date were given in the margin or at 
the top of each page. R. Lopaer, 
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Correspondance Administrative d’Alfonse de Poitiers. Publiée par 
Avueuste Motinter, Professeur 4 l’Ecole des Chartes. Tome II. 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1900.) 


Tuts is the second and concluding volume of the very important adminis- 
trative correspondence of Alfonse, count of Poitou and Toulouse, of which 
the earlier portion has already been published by M. Molinier in 1894. 
Though containing altogether 2,121 documents these volumes do not 
exhaust the subject, for M. Molinier has unearthed more recently some 
supplementary letters, and has published them in the ‘ Annales du Midi,’ 
xii. 289-328. The very great majority of these records relate to the 
latter portion of Alfonse’s rule, and suggest that it was only after some 
years of power that the count set up carefully ordered registers and 
archives. Though so recently set forth in extenso, the collection has for 
some time been known, and was largely used by the late Edgar Boutaric 
in his well-known ‘ Saint Louis et Alfonse de Poitiers.’ Boutaric himself 
contemplated their publication, but a series of misfortunes delayed it long 
beyond his death. But the delay was worth enduring now that it has 
resulted in their being seen through the press by one so pre-eminently 
competent as M. A. Molinier, whose important study of Alfonse’s rule in 
Languedoc, one of the most important of his many contributions to the 
new edition of Devic and Vaissete, is, after Boutaric’s more general 
treatise, the most authoritative exposition of Alfonse’s work of preparing 
the south for the direct rule of the French monarchy. The edition is a 
model of what it should be, as well as regards text, typography, minute- 
ness and care in indexing, the restrained but judicious use of annotation, 
the identification of place-names, the dating of doubtful documents, and 
the masterly clearness, directness, and interest of the introduction, which 
has, we may add, been reserved for the present volume. In it M. Molinier 
points out how wrong Boutaric was in pressing too closely his comparison 
of the methods by which Alfonse governed his dominions with those with 
which St. Louis ruled his domains. He contrives to make his documents 
tell all that is possible, not only as to the administrative methods, but as 
to the personal characteristics of the valetudinarian, jealous, just, exact- 
ing, and hard-working prince who, from one or another of his favourite 
abodes in the Ile de France, ruled the south, which he so seldom cared 
to visit, with a firmer, wiser, and more careful hand than any of his pre- 
decessors, and who managed in so doing to break the back of the fierce 
feudalism that had bidden defiance alike to the Angevin dukes of Aquitaine 
and to the counts of Toulouse of the house of Saint-Gilles. It requires, 
perhaps, the eye of faith to discover in the letters drawn up in the verna- 
cular a more distinct impression of direct contact with the mind of the 
count of Poitou than is to be found in the more formal Latin correspon- 
dence, but M. Molinier’s knowledge of the literature of the time is so 
great that it is rash to set up against it the impression of any reviewer. 
Some of the letters in this volume throw no small light on English 
history, as, for example, that of p. 425, in which Alfonse orders the 
sénéchal of Agen and Quercy to prevent his barons going contra ius .. . 
consanguinet nostri domini Symonis de Monteforti . . . et contra ius 
terre sue. More interesting is the evidence of the judicious spirit in 
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which Alfonse in the summer of 1263 threw cold water on the hot zeal 
of his sister-in-law, Queen Margaret, when she urged him to make a truce 
between Gaston of Béarn and the count of Comminges, and also to collect 
all the ships he could at La Rochelle, in order that Gaston might be free 
to help Henry III and the Poitevin navy might be utilised to carry troops 
to England to aid her sister Queen Eleanor’s attempt at invasion (pp. 
541-59). Most of these, however, have been already published by 
Boutaric. T. F. Tour. 


Cartulaire Général de l’Ordre des Hospitaliers de S. Jean de Jérusalem 
(1110-1810). IV. 1: 1801-1810. Par J. DeLavinte Le Roux. 
(Paris: Leroux. 1901.) 


In the first section of vol. iv., now before us, the collection of docu- 
ments within the limits of the work projected by M. Delaville le Roulx is 
completed : 886 pieces from 1801 to 1310 are here dealt with, analysed or 
given in full, while a supplement supplies a few corrections and the 
text or notices of some thirty-five additional records of various kinds, of 
dates extending throughout the two centuries with which he deals. The 
total achieved in the four volumes '—but a selection, be it remembered, 
from the vast archives of the various langues of the Order of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John—amounts to just under 4,950, representing 
many years of research and labour. The second part of vol. iv. will 
contain illustrations and tables, the necessary apparatus, let us hope, 
which may assist the student in finding his way through the chrono- 
logical labyrinth. 

Of the pieces concerning the order in the British islands several relate 
to the acquisition or to the amortising of property at Lichfield, Risley, 
Scarborough, &c.; in 1303 fishing rights in the Liffey were the occasion 
of an inquest which revealed a long-standing dispute between the grand 
prior of Ireland and the citizens of Dublin. An interesting document of 
November 1804 shows one Walter of Kenley receiving the king’s pardon 
for previous offences on account of services rendered in the war carried 
on against the Irish in the mountains of Glendalory, the grand prior 
William de Ros leading the English forces. A few months before this 
the Gascon Rolls show that Edward I had taken under his protection 
the Hospitallers of St. Gilles, in Aquitaine. Here, as elsewhere in his 
dominions, they received legal recognition. Edward and his son freely 
borrowed from the order; the grand master at Acre stood guarantee for 
254 besants lent about 1280; and the last loan to Edward I to be 
allowed out of the Hospitallers’ share of the aid levied to make his eldest 
son a knight (1306) was still due in 1808, when the son, as Edward II, 
issued his warrant to the exchequer for the repayment. He himself 
borrowed for his Scotch expedition in 1810. On the other hand he had on 
his accession confirmed the liberties granted to the order by Henry III and 
EdwardI. The grand prior of England, William of Tothale, seems to have 
required letters of protection to go into Scotland in 1802 and 1308, al- 
though his jurisdiction extended over the order in Scotland and Wales; and 
with other evidences of his intention to go abroad in 1807 and 1808 is a 
request from Edward I to Fulke de Villaret, the grand master, not to keep 

' See English Historical Review, xi. 146, xiii. 346, xv. 567. 
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William long at Rome, for his duties required him in England. A 
curious tale is told by a patent of 1810 of a man in the diocese of York 
who had been hanged for a felony ; the brethren of a church belonging 
to the order had taken the body for burial, but found life not extinct, and 
saved him. After he had abjured the realm this patent brought him the 
king’s pardon. 

Incidentally, as in former volumes, the history of the Templars receives 
illustration alongside that of the Hospitallers. Thus the supplement 
contains an extract from John’s charter to Dublin in 1192 limiting the 
exemption of the orders from the dues in that city to one man apiece; a 
letter of 1241 from Henry III shows that king invoking the aid of 
the prior of St. John in France to help him pay a debt to a Frenchman, 
as he is not sure of the master of the Temple there, whom he has asked. 
Again, we find an extract from the synodal statutes of Nimes relative to 
the burial of, or celebration of divine service by, excommunicated members 
of both orders. But perhaps the most interesting, as one of the pre- 
liminaries to the extinction of the order of the Templars, is a document 
addressed to Pope Clement V, probably in 1805, by the grand master of 
the Temple, Jacques de Molay, giving his reasons against the proposed 
union of the two orders. He recollects what had been said on the subject 
in the council of Lyons many years before, and predicts evil consequences, * 
such as danger to souls, from the change of life and manners; quarrels 
between the armed men, who, instigated by the devil, might say to each 
other, ‘ We are the best, and have done the most good deeds ;’ or the 
loss of alms and of houses. For he looks at it in a practical light. Ina 
city where each order has houses one will be abandoned, the other will 
remain ; it may cause discord, and the preceptor who has to go will be 
ill pleased, and the same will happen with the many other officials 
attached to each house. Even if the union would extinguish the envy 
said to exist between the Templars and Hospitallers, this would injure the 
Holy Land and comfort the Saracens, whereas now if one does great 
feats of arms against the Saracens the other tries to excel them, just 
as is shown by the example of the preaching friars and the minorites, 
who produce better and more famous clerks than if they were joined in 
one body. In several ways he shows that the rivalry is valuable, and 
points out other services for the Holy Land that the two orders perform 
best apart. On the other hand the grand master sees that some benefit 
would arise from the union; the religious would be stronger to defend 
their rights, and the expenses of maintenance would be less. Butif the 
orders are to be taxed towards the recovery of the Holy Land it will be 
better to leave them separate than to unite them. The document shows 
some other notable points in the economy of these great ecclesiastical 
corporations. 

The new crusade for the recovery of the Holy Land forms the subject 
of ten or twelve charters from 1805 to 1810. A memorandum giving 
advice on the methods to be adopted as to armaments, vessels, and raising 
money was addressed to Clement V by the grand master of the Hospital, 
undated, but probably in 1805 ; the original of this interesting imstructio 
in the Vatican was first printed in 1899 in the ‘ Bibliothéque de |’Ecole 
des Chartes,’ and is rightly reprinted here in full. Four bulls of 
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Clement V, on 11 August 1808, from Poitiers, exhorting the preparation 
of an expedition and the raising of moneys, are also given in extenso, with 
analyses of two of 20 Sept. The authorisation by Edward II of 
England for the grand master to raise soldiers, horses, and subsidies in 
his dominions swper negotio dicte Terre was given on 25 May 1809; in 
June the pope wrote to the king of France, and ordered the prelates of 
Christendom to prescribe prayers and masses for the success of the 
expedition. To obtain more funds was the object of two further papal 
bulls of October 1809 and 28 May 1310 (the latter in order to pay debts 
incurred). The five last mentioned are printed in full. 

Of documents relating to the inner regulation of the order this volume 
contains examples of two kinds. The first in importance are bodies of 
statutes promulgated by the chapter-general in Cyprus soon after the 
election of the energetic Guillaume de Villaret as grand master, in the 
four years 1301 to 1304; they cover a large part of the constitution of 
the Hospitallers in their headquarters in the island, relating to the 
officers, their duties and emoluments, responsions and treasure to be paid 
in, the sick and provision for them, the disposal of the property of a 
brother ‘if God lays his command on him,’ i.e. if he dies, and many 
minor matters (e.g. no brother nor esquire might keep a dog in the 


- precincts of the house). The student will profitably compare these 


statutes with those to be found in preceding volumes; they are all given 
in two texts which show some divergences, the French from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, the Latin from the archives of Malta. 
The second class of documents are the esgarts, or records of judicial 
decisions, made usually in the chapter-general on matters of dispute 
between brethren—for example, as to the possession of a horse or of 
bedding belonging to deceased brethren, the pardon of a disobedient 
brother, complaints as to the issue of extra rations, and so on. Some- 
times the court itself, which was held after the chapter, seems to 
have been called U’esgart. This is the case when in 1803 the judgment 
was given in favour of the new marshal against his predecessor, lately 
named commander of Cyprus, who had carried off to his bailiwick more 
horses and baggage beasts than pertained to his office. The whole record 
is a vivid picture: first the marshal states his case with numerous details, 
then the commander replies to questions with equally quaint reasons ; 
much was said on both sides in the discussion by those present. Multes 
furent a Vesgart, s’accorderent la plus grant partie a ce, and the course 
agreed upon for the three demands follows, winding up, Ce fu l’acort 
Jinaument de la plus grant partie de l’esgart. Except for the absence of 
the justices it reads more like a page out of one of our English Year 
Books than might be expected. L. Toutmin Smita. 


Studien aus der Florentiner Wirtschaftsgeschichte. I. Die Florentiner 
Wollentuchindustrie vom vierzehnten bis zum sechzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. Von AurreD Doren. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1901.) 


In this work, which, as jts title implies, is the first instalment of what is 
intended to be an industrial history of Florence, Herr Doren gives a 
detailed account of the Florentine woollen and cloth industries, in all 
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their branches, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. A con- 
siderable portion of the book is taken up with technical details and 
statistics, but in its general outline the story is a fascinating one. The 
author traces the gradual growth of the industry, and with it the ever- 
widening intercourse of the Florentines with east and west, in their search 
for new markets and for the commodities requisite for the various processes 
of their manufactures, until at last they acquired seaports of their own, 
and took their place among the naval powers of the Mediterranean. It 
was the untiring energy displayed by the Florentines in their efforts to 
reach the sea which led to the saying that Florence owed her greatness, 
not to the advantages, but to the disadvantages of her geographical 
position. 

With England, as the greatest wool-producing country of Europe, the 
intercourse of the Florentines naturally developed at arapid rate. It is 
curious to note how at first their trade with the English grower was only 
carried on indirectly, through the medium of the continental markets. 
To such an extent was this the case that English wool as often as not 
was described in Florence as ‘ lana francigena,’ owing to its having reached 
its destination through French hands. Later on, when Florence came 
into possession (by purchase from the Genoese) of the ports of Leghorn 
and Porto Pisano, the wool was shipped direct from London (where the 
principal Florentine firms had branch houses), or from Southampton. 
In the earlier days English wool travelled to Florence by various circuitous 
routes, several of which are traced by Herr Doren. One of the most 
frequented, apparently, was from London by sea to the Gironde, up the 
Dordogne to Libourne, thence overland by Montpellier to Aigues-Mortes 
in Provence, by sea again to Porto Pisano, thence by boat up the Arno 
as far as Signa, and finally by road to Florence. Or the wool might 
travel overland the whole way from Bruges by way of Paris and Avignon, 
to Aigues-Mortes, or by Dijon through Champagne. Other routes were 
over the St. Bernard to Milan or Genoa; or through Germany to Basle 
or Constance, and thence over the St. Gotthard or Spliigen. The heavy 
expenses of the land transport of course added enormously to the cost of 
the wool by the time it reached the manufacturer in Florence, the increase 
being not infrequently tenfold on the price at the port of shipment. It is, 
as Herr Doren observes, a convincing proof of the immense profitableness 
of the Florentine trade in fine wares, as well as of the superfine excellence 
of their manufactures, that in spite of their being thus heavily handi- 
capped as regards the cost of the raw material, the Florentines were able 
to maintain their supremacy in the markets of Europe against all comers. 
In the fifteenth century, when Florence had seaports of her own, a 
project was mooted for the construction of a canal from the sea to 
Florence, in order to reduce the expense of carriage from the coast; but 
the scheme proved abortive, owing to the Florentines having too much on 
their hands elsewhere at the time. 

Herr Doren gives an interesting account of the dyeing processes 
employed by the Florentines, and of the stringent regulations which were 
enforced in order to secure the permanency of the dyes. Only the most 
expensive dyes were allowed to be used for the finest cloths, so that the 
high-priced goods were of the first quality in every respect. The 
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excellent results of this policy, as Herr Doren remarks, may be seen to 
this day in the splendid condition of such Florentine fabrics as have been 
preserved, the colours of which are as brilliant in the twentieth century as 
they were in the fifteenth. The ingredients for the various dyes and 
mordants were imported from every quarter of the then known globe, 
and formed some of the principal items of the Florentine trade with the 
East. At one time even the foreign policy of the state was dictated by 
the necessities of the dyeing community. It was the discovery of alum 
pits in the territory of Volterra that led to the war between Florence and 
Volterra, and to the disgraceful sack of the city, which, rightly or wrongly, 
has left a stain on the good name of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Finally, it was 
the failure of the supply of this all-important commodity which was in a 
large measure responsible for the ultimate decay of the Florentine cloth 
industry. 

The closing chapters of Herr Doren’s volume are devoted to a 
detailed examination of the organisation of the industry, and of the 
powerful guild under whose protection it was placed. Asa contribution 
to industrial history it would ba difficult to overrate the value of this 
portion of the work, which is enriched with numerous tables of statistics, 
derived for the most part from original sources. 

In an appendix Herr Doren prints, from a fifteenth-century manu- 
script in the Riccardi Library at Florence, a very interesting ‘ Trattato 
dell’ Arte della Lana,’ of which he makes good use in his chapter on 
the technical processes. In this ‘ Trattato,’ we may observe, it is stated 
in so many words that the so-called ‘ French wools’ already referred 
to came not from France, but from England and elsewhere :—‘le lane 
francesche vengono d’Inghilterra o delle contrade oltramontane.’ 

The volume is supplied with a full table of contents, which, however, 
does not compensate for the absence of any sort of index. 


Paget ToyNBEE. 


Clément VI (1842-1852) : Lettres Closes Patentes et Curiales se rapportant 
a la France publiées ou analysées d’aprés les Registres du Vatican. 
Par Evetne Diéprez. I. (‘Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome.’) (Paris: Fontemoing. 1901.) 


Tue first instalment of this work covers two years, but unluckily the 
volume of ‘ Secreta’ for the first year is missing, so that of the 832 letters 
calendared no less than 637 belong to the second year of the pontificate, 
A.D. 1848-4. The terms ‘relating to France’ are liberally construed, 
but the letters whose bearing on French history is indirect are not 
usually given in full. Of the many threads that run through so com- 
plicated a web it is natural first to disentangle those which concern the 
war with England, but, though numerous, these letters are not on the 
whole very illuminating. Possibly they do not tell the whole story of 
the papal influence on the two courts, for we have no detailed instructions 
for the two cardinals who negotiated the truce of Malestroit, and in the 
later stages we find a good many letters to the French king and queen 
which are only covers for a cedula which is not entered in the register ; 
but in any case it seems likely that the exhaustion of both parties was the 
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cause of the truce and of its prolongations. The scruples of parliament 
as to the security of the safe-conduct to be given to the English envoys 
are Edward’s pretext for postponing consideration of a definite peace, 
and meantime there are the usual allegations of violation of the truce on 
either side. Somewhat more serious attempts at peace-making were 
conducted through Thomas Bradeston and through William Bateman, 
bishop of Norwich, but with little effect. Whatever influence Clement 
might otherwise have had upon the English side was further injured by 
his use of provision in favour of his cardinals and by his uncompromising 
attitude towards the Flemish. On the whole the somewhat fussy 
diplomacy of Avignon is more interesting in its relation to the smaller 
states. A very large space in this volume is occupied by the disputes of 
the kings of Aragon and Majorca, a still larger by the troubles in Sicily 
under the young queen Joan and her ill-fated husband, Andrew of 
Hungary. The fortunes of the cosmopolitan Walter of Brienne, 
titular duke of Athens, actual ruler for a very brief space in Florence, 
who afterwards fell at Poitiers as constable of France, come into notice. 
Other Levantine potentates and adventurers Clement sought to associate 
in a scheme for at once repelling the Turk and bringing John Paleologus 
to the western faith. The Tartar Djani Beig Khan too finds a place 
among Clement’s correspondents. Turning from political to ecclesiastical 
matters, there is no lack of illustration of the words of the pope’s eulogist, 
suos enim fratres, nepotes, consanguineos, propinquos, compatriotas, et 
servitores valde dilexit.' Besides his brothers Guillaume Roger and 
Cardinal Hugues Roger we meet with a Pierre, a Nicholas, a Jean Roger 
as recipients of benefices or other favours, and two sons of sisters of 
Clement are also made cardinals, and one of them, Nicholas de Bessia, has 
@ dispensation to hold the bishopric of Limoges, though in minor orders 
and only in his twenty-first year. Among local disturbances may be 
noted troubles at Orleans University, which threatened to leave it empty 
as a seat of learning, and two remarkable events in the diocese of Cahors. 
In one case the steward, Henri de Montigny, had hanged a clerk, in 
clerical attire and tonsure, on the public gibbet; in the other a clerk, 
Raymond Bernard, not in clerical attire, had sacked and despciled the 
monastery of Gardedieu. 

As an editor M. Déprez seems to be a believer in the plain text. 
Rarely, and rather capriciously, he corrects a scribe’s verbal blunder, 
relegating the manuscript reading to the footnote, but never in the case 
of proper names. Sir Robert Parning is left as Perneke, and John de 
Repps in one place as Respes. We should have preferred these altered, 
but a comparison with a few of the Abbé Marini’s transcripts in the 
British Museum has not revealed any misreadings due to the editor. 
References to printed letters are not complete ; e.g. nos. 439, 440 should 
be noted as in Rymer’s ‘ Foedera.’ We look forward with much interest to 
the time when introductions and indexes will make these vast storehouses 
of information more readily usable. J. P. Ginson. 


' Baluze, Vit. Pap. Avenion i. 625. 
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Vozstanie Uota Tailera (Wat Tyler’s Rebellion). Ocherki iz istorii 


razlojenia feodalnago stroia v Anglii. By D. PETRUSHEVSKY. 
(Moscow : Kooshnereff. 1901.) 


A Few years ago Dr. Petrushevsky, who is a professor of history in the 
university of Warsaw, published the first part of his work, in which he 
gave an analysis of our evidence concerning the rising of 1381 and a 
critical narrative of the rebellion itself. Now he tries to explain 
the causes of the catastrophe by. studying the agrarian history of 
the fourteenth century. Not all parts of the work are of equal interest 
for specialists. The author speaks at large of many subjects connected 
with his principal theme; he discusses the peculiarities of English 
feudalism, the elements of the manorial system, the contrast between 
natural husbandry and Geldwirtschaft. In constitutional history he 
walks in the steps of the late bishop of Oxford. In economic and legal 
history he considers himself as a follower of Dr. Vinogradoff and of Dr. 
Maitland. But neither of them would accept all Dr. Petrushevsky’s 
general ideas. He is an extreme partisan of the free village community. 
The manor is for him a late parasitical superstructure, the husbandry 
on the demesne an exploitation of the peasants by the priests and the 
military aristocrats. It is quite true that the Russian scholar who until 
last year was the ornament of the university of Moscow defends the 
priority of the village community over the manor, but he is more reserved 
in his inferences. And the eminent Cambridge professor has very little 
belief in archaic village communities, at least on English soil. In his 
description of the developed manorial system Dr. Petrushevsky follows 
his authorities more closely, though their views on the legal security of 
the villeins become rather exaggerated in his exposition. Happily the 
controversial character of the author’s views on early manorial history 
has done little harm to the investigation itself, which deals chiefly with 
the decay of the manorial system. Here he has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the existing literature. He has studied a considerable amount 
of evidence, both printed and manuscript (chiefly the court rolls of the 
duchy of Lancaster), and made the first attempt to trace the general 
history of the manor in the fourteenth century. A conscientious study 
of the sources is combined in the book with a sound philosophic position : 
the unity of the laws oi development in different human societies, the 
gradual character of changes, continuity preserved during the evolution, 
and the underlying connexion between law, economics, and politics form 
the chief articles of its scientific creed. 

The third chapter, on the evolution of the manorial system in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, forms the most important part of the 
work. After some general considerations on the commutation of labour 
services it investigates the development of independent self-supporting 
farming on the demesne lands. It points out that in the feudal period 
the interest of the lord and that of the tenants coincided, and that the 
legal theory of the lord’s ownership over the whole territory of the manor 
remained ‘a ‘harmless product of unreal legal thought.’ When, with 
the development of Geldwirtschaft, their interests grew different, a 
struggle commenced between them, in which this theory became a 
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powerful weapon in the hands of the lords. The lords try to get rid of 
the intermixture of strips, to consolidate and to enclose their demesne 
arable, as the chains of communal husbandry become unbearable for 
them and even for the larger tenants; the author traces in the documents 
the first steps in the disintegration of the village community. The 
economic evolution leads to the letting of demesne lands. Many instances 
of stock-and-land lease are quoted. The tenants at will at common law 
grow more numerous. I fear the tenants at will are not in all Dr. 
Petrushevsky’s instances tenants at common law; some of them might 
hold according to the custom of the manor. At the same time tenure 
for life and tenure for term of years gain more ground. For the thir- 
teenth century interesting information is given about the tenants for 
term of years from the Hundred Rolls. For the fourteenth century the 
author speaks more of letting and assarting of wastes. His account of the 
letting of holdings by the tenants themselves contains the most valuable 
part of the whole work. Both the subject and the evidence are 
fresh and very important. The breaking up of old holdings, the forma- 
tion of new tenurial units by the peasants themselves without the 
intervention either of the lord or of the rich farmer, is the most eloquent 
sign of the decay of the manorial system. Dr. Petrushevsky has 
established the fact that the letting of customary land was widely spread 
among peasants in the fourteenth century, and that the manorial court 
efficiently protected the lessee against the lessor and any third person. 
But I think it is an exaggeration to affirm that the manorial courts 
gave their protection to the tenant for term of years before it was granted 
in the common law courts; all cases quoted are much later than the 
earliest known cases of Quare eiecit infra terminum and Quare clausum 
fregit. Two curious personages, T. Hamond and W. Blacche, are re- 
suscitated for the reader, with some vivid details, from the dusty mem- 
branes of the court rolls. They are very like speculators in customary 
land, springing up from the core of the manorial society and re- 
presenting the germs of the new middle class. The last section of the 
chapter deals with alienation of holdings among peasants, by way of sale 
and purchase. Many examples are given where customary tenants buy 
free land both inside and outside the manor, and others where tenants buy 
from the lord licenses to hold free land outside the manor. But I have 
not met in the book with analogous cases for the customary land, which 
formed the bulk of the small holdings. It is also to be regretted that the 
process of concentration of tenements, perhaps the most important and the 
least known phenomenon of manorial history, is not discussed in the 
book. 

The first and fourth chapters are devoted to the labourquestion. The 
Black Death is supposed to be the turning-point of English history, a 
starting of subsequent social struggles and economic changes. By means 
of generalising interpretations the author comes to the unexpected con- 
clusion that towards the middle of the fourteenth century hired labour 
had almost everywhere replaced the old villein services and that an 
ominous labour problem arose as a result of the epidemic. The statutes 
of labourers were in his opinion a failure, owing to economic causes, 
chiefly through the keen competition among the employers themselves. 
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Much space is given to the consideration of this legislation. The hard 
conditions created by it for the working men are depicted with great 
vividness ; but Dr. Petrushevsky is fully aware that the statutes were in 
agreement with the morality of the time and that they meant for the 
villein a relaxation of his personal dependence, as the justices of the 
peace and other courts of common law were placed between the lord and 
the serf. On the whole the book is inclined to attribute a strong anti- 
feudal (volkswirtschaftlich) tendency to the labour legislation, as it 
divided the population into great classes, not under manors. The point 
is not beyond doubt. I think the labour statutes, even in much later 
times, were parochial rather than national, as far as they tried to nail the 
working man to his locality instead of giving him freedom of work and 
movement. Of a contentious nature is the attempt to defend an opinion 
of Thorold Rogers against the recent criticisms of Petit-Dutaillis, Page, 
and Trevelyan. Rogers affirmed that the manorial lords tried to restore 
the commuted labour services after the Black Death, in order to get rid of 
their economic difficulties; this feudal reaction engendered a deep dis- 
content in the labouring masses, which led to the peasants’ rebellion. 
Dr. Petrushevsky endorses this view and tries to strengthen it by 
arguments of his own. But he can show only one instance where the 
lord actually made an attempt to restore the commuted labour services ; 
the case is later than 1881, the tenants are freeholders, and the decision of 
the manorial court is against the lord. A great stress is laid in the book 
- on the demand of ‘ ancient services and customs,’ frequent in our evidence. 
The phrase has little significance; it is the ordinary formula of cus- 
tomary tenure, much in use after the entire disappearance of labour 
services. Examples are also brought forward of seigniorial abuses, of 
searching for the villeins outside the manor; but they are not peculiar 
to the time in question. It is possible to find plenty of such cases both 
before and afterwards. After all we have hardly any positive evidence 
of a strong feudal reaction after the Black Death, and the facts of the 
history of commutation, established chiefly by Dr. Page, point in the 
opposite direction. 

The second chapter deals with the elements of the manorial system. 
One part of it is of considerable interest for specialists. Following in 
the steps of Professor Maitland, Dr. Petrushevsky shows a close resem- 
blance between the procedure of the halimot and that of the common law 
courts. He copies from the Lancaster court rolls very interesting cases 
of customary tenure by courtesy, of mortgage, of guardianship, of suing in 
the form of the assizes of mort dancester and novel disseisin. 

I hope my short survey may convey an idea of this valuable work to 
English readers, to whom Russian books are seldom accessible unless 
translated. ALEXANDER SAVINE. 


Charles le Téméraire et la Ligue de Constance. Par E. Toutry. 
(Paris: Hachette. 1902.) 


Tue title scarcely does justice to the contents of this very useful book, 
which is by no means a mere monograph on the League of Constance, 
but a substantial history of the German ambitions of Charles the Bold, 
and particularly of the causes of their failure. The League of Constance 
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was indeed the origin of Charles’s troubles, but the conflict soon spread 
beyond the Upper Rhineland to involve France, England, Savoy, and 
the Emperor, and, in a minor degree, Hungary, Bohemia, Denmark, and 
the Italian powers. It is the merit of the volume that it is thoroughly 
level. Not content with showing in detail how the machinations of 
Louis XI rendered possible the combination of the Swiss, the Lower 
League of Germany, and Sigismund, M. Toutey describes with almost equal 
fulness the process by which the Emperor, the duke of Lorraine, and the 
town and chapter of Cologne were brought into the hostile syndicate. 
The rising in Alsace against the tyranny of Hagenbach, which precipi- 
tated the general conflict, in itself inevitable, is well treated both in its 
connexion with and its detachment from the already existing union of 
independent powers fearful of the real or supposed ambitions of Charles. 
The author thinks that Hagenbach has been somewhat hardly used both 
by contemporaries and posterity, but he has little sympathy for his 
master. Charles blundered from first to last. He might have held 
Alsace if he had given the newly annexed province his personal 
attention; he might have staved off the Swiss attack if he had spent 
a reasonable time in the loyal duchy and county of Burgundy; he might 
have caused decisive embarrassment to his most dangerous enemy, 
Louis XI, had he kept his appointment with Edward IV, and frankly 
carried the war into French territory. 

The protracted siege of Neuss is here, as elsewhere, represented as 
the cause of Charles’s ultimate collapse. There is little doubt that he 
had been spoilt by his success at Liége, and that he hoped to master the 
far more important diocese by precisely the same method, by the pro- 
tection, that is, of an unpopular ecclesiastical prince. He could scarcely 
have expected the outburst of national feeling which his action caused in 
Germany. The resistance of Neuss was one of those accidents which have 
so often wrecked a great enterprise. Charles had already experienced a 
check of the same kind at Beauvais, from which M. Toutey is inclined 
to date the rapid deterioration of his character and policy. Another was 
to bring about his death at Nancy. After all, Francis I, with the best 
generals of his day, made a similar mistake before Pavia. 

In spite of the importance attributed to the siege of Neuss, M. Toutey 
rejects the view frequently held by German authorities, that Charles’s 
fall was due to a racial conflict, to the awakening of German sentiment 
from the Baltic to the Alps; nor yet does he regard it as the outcome of 
a duel between the French king and his chief feudatory. The European 
states were still in process of formation, when one of them grew to an 
unnatural greatness, rather by force of cireumstances than by its rulers’ 
organising talents, or from any community of race and interest among 
its inhabitants. This state suddenly assumed an aggressive attitude, 
which, from its intermediate position, alarmed a heterogeneous collection 
of neighbours. Thus the coalition against Charles was purely opportu- 
nist, and the powers who were no longer threatened withdrew from the 
contest, even as his allies who had no direct interest in Burgundian 
success. The siege of Neuss was vital as withdrawing Charles from his 
threatened southern territories, as giving his numerous enemies the 
opportunity for combining, as rendering possible the first successes of 
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the Swiss which whetted their appetite for more, as wrecking the 
chances of an Anglo-Burgundian offensive movement against France. 
This is all true enough. The heads of the coalition against Burgundy 
were Louis XI and the Swiss. Without the former, thinks M. Toutey, 
it would never have been formed, without the latter Charles’s military 
power would never have been shattered on the fields of Grandson, Morat, 
and Nancy. The Swiss certainly showed little practical sympathy for 
their German neighbours of Alsace, and less obedience to their emperor’s 
call to arms. Their action! was always aggressive, prompted mainly by 
the desire for gain at the expense of the weak regency of Savoy, or of 
their old friends and neighbours the Franche-comtois. But the Swiss 
would never have been brought into the field but by the intrigues of the 
French king, and here the author’s judgment seems well weighed. He 
does not make Louis XI the creator of the combination against Charles, 
but at every critical moment French money just turned the scale with 
the Swiss, and without the Swiss there was for Charles no serious 
danger. It must be borne in mind that not only had very jarring 
elements to be reconciled by the League of Constance, Sigismund and the 
Swiss, Rhineland towns and Rhineland nobles, but that it was yet harder 
to induce the Cantons to take common action in a quarrel which con- 
cerned one or two at most, and that even at Berne Burgundian sym- 
pathies were of such long standing that it required not only fear but 
money to deaden them. 

Such exclusive stress is often laid on the astuteness of Louis XI that 
it is welcome to find witness borne to the qualities of passion and 
impatience which so often led him into needless trouble or deprived him 
of the fruits of success. Few great rulers, indeed, have made so many 
mistakes as Louis, though few have shown so much skill in extricating 
themselves from the consequences. M. Toutey thinks that his timidity 
in clinging to the defensive lost a great opportunity of crushing Charles 
during the earlier stages of the siege of Neuss, whilst his vindictive 
passion against Saint-Pol caused the sacrifice of Lorraine, which, but for 
his rival’s mistakes, might have cost France very dear. When Charles 
fell, the impatient rapacity of Louis led to a revival of Burgundian sym- 
pathy both in the Netherlands and Franche Comté, and a fresh coalition 
of threatened powers was in process of formation. The glutinous tenacity 
of the emperor and the well-timed impact of Maximilian gave them at 
least an equal share of the spoils of the conflict from which they had 
early withdrawn. Maximilian’s success, had it not been for the chapter 
of accidents opening with the Spanish marriage of his son, might have 
given France a German neighbour whose future power would have made 
the vicious thrusts of Louis XI seem but pin-pricks of the past. 

Among the documents printed by M. Toutey in his appendix are 
several relating to the Diet of Zurich of 1478 which led toa general 
pacification on the basis of a balance of power among the partitioners of 
Charles the Bold’s heritage. The bibliography will prove of great service 
to all students of this period. It is pleasing to notice, in a writer so 
thoroughly up to date, the respect still shown for Kirk’s Charles the Bold, 
which, during half a century, has given to so many English and American 
readers their first interest in the abortive Middle Kingdom. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 
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The Epistles of Erasmus arranged in Order of Time. By F. M. Nicnots. 
(London: Longmans. 1901.) 


Tuts is the first instalment of a work of considerable importance for the 
study of Erasmus, which is intended to cover, when completed, the years 
of Erasmus’s life down to 1517. At that point Mr. Nichols draws an 
arbitrary line, for which, however, there is some justification ; for there is 
a great difference between the earlier and later Erasmus. During the 
first period he is one of the leading spirits in the movement for reform, 
the prince of humanists, the audacious critic, a satirist of all things under 
the sun, the ardent believer in a new birth of the world speedily to be 
hoped for. But in 1518 the rumblings of the common storm make 
themselves heard, and as it waxes with the years Erasmus draws into his 
shell and leaves the world of politics alone. As his disillusionment grows 
he clings, timid and disheartened, to the seclusion of his study, relaxing 
not a whit the fierce energy of his labour for good learning, but now and 
again bursting forth in furious declamation at thought of the cause of 
reform, from which he had hoped so much—his cause, to which he had 
given the best work and the best years of his life—being ruined by the 
violence of less gifted men, who served other gods. 

Mr. Nichols has worked out a chronological register of all Erasmus’s 
letters in this period, arranging them in order and explaining the dates 
assigned. This is what Erasmus’s friends asked for nearly four hundred 
years ago; but to Erasmus his letters were literature, not biographical 
material, and though he so far complied with the request as to put dates 
to his letters for the future, and to try and recollect those of some of his 
earlier and undated letters in the next editions he published, the task of 
arrangement was too arduous for him to undertake; and until Leclere’s 
remarkably unsuccessful attempt in 1708 the letters remained in the 
disorder in which they had first appeared. The work of arrangement has 
been superficially done by Dr. Richter at Berlin in 1891 as far as 1509, 
and continued by Dr. Reich at Leipzig in 189401518. But Mr. Nichols’s 
work has been in the main independent, though he necessarily agrees with 
his predecessors in dates about which there can be no difference of opinion ; 
and he has amplified his register with a commentary justifying his 
conclusions, which abounds with the fruits of his ingenuity and research. 
The register is followed by translations of Erasmus’s letters down to 
1509, the remainder being promised in another volume. The letters are 
in most cases translated in full ; but some of the longer and less important 
ones are curtailed, only specimen passages being given ; and a few of the 
rhetorical letters are not translated at all. One aim of the book is to 
make Erasmus accessible to the English reader ; and that he may be the 
more attracted Mr. Nichols judiciously advises him to pass hastily over 
Erasmus’s conventual life, with its bombastic and often morbid correspon- 
dence. It is hardly possible to work up Erasmus’s early letters without 
compiling biographical material from other sources to throw light on the 
days that the letters only illuminate faintly. Some portion of this material 
Mr. Nichols introduces into his book, thus constructing with letters, 
commentary, and illustration a far more accurate and searching account 
of Erasmus’s early years than any of the professed biographers. His 
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quotations come from the ‘Compendium Vitae,’ which after careful 
examination he accepts as genuine, the invaluable ‘Catalogus Lucu- 
brationum,’ the ‘Adagia,’ the later ‘ Epistolae,’ and many other places. 
As a result the book is of great value. The chronological register is 
almost complete, and its arrangement is, in the main, correct. In the 
translations Mr. Nichols has skilfully accomplished the difficult task of 
rendering into another tongue the letters of a professed humourist, who 
never allowed himself to degenerate into slang. The literary elegance is 
preserved throughout, despite the temptations that English offers to 
become colloquial; but the humour and wit are there too, and it is 
Erasmus who writes, albeit in English. The best part of the book is the 
introduction and the commentaries. There are some admirable notes— 
for instance, those on the continued circulation of books in manuscript, 
long after the introduction of printing; on the names of Erasmus, in 
which the figment of the translated Gerard is finally disposed of ; on the 
practice of dating letters; and on the real character of the famous letter 
to Grunnius. In locating the undated letters Mr. Nichols displays a 
most penetrating acumen, and he interprets allusions and obscurities 
with as convincing a facility as if he were in the writer’s confidence. 
The refined and delicate scholarship evinced in the translations helps him 
to one pretty and certain emendation. 

Only in bibliography and general accuracy of treatment the book 
leaves a good deal to be desired. In the account of the various collections 
of Erasmus’s Epistles, later reprints, published without Erasmus’s know- 
ledge, are often quoted, instead of the original and authorised editions ; 
the 1519 reprint of the ‘Auctarium’ of 1518 is continually referred to, 
instead of the original; and the ‘ Epistolae Palaeonaeoi’ of Sept. 1532 
is entirely overlooked. The text is not collated throughout, and the 
references are not always to be relied on. For example, Colet’s reply to 
Erasmus’s ‘ Disputatio de pavore Christi’ is mentioned as appearing first 
in the Strassburg edition of the ‘ Lucubrationes,’ 1516, whereas it was 
first published in Froben’s edition of 1518. 

Sometimes Mr. Nichols does violence to his dates in order to get the 
letters into place. The letters to Mauburn, for instance, are placed in 
1501, though they mention as living Bosch, who died in 1499, and 
Hacqueville, who died in 1500. In Epp. 676 and 688,' in order to 
surmount a slight difficulty, Mr. Nichols overrides the full dates assigned, 
though the letters were printed within a few months of being written, in 
the latter case altering ‘Quarto Idus Ianuarias MDXVIII’ into 16 Nov. 
1517, without any defence beyond the necessity of his arrangement. 
Again, with Epp. 818-20 and 323,” instead of adopting Reich’s conjecture 
that Epp. 318-9 should be dated 30 April—prid. cal. Apr. having been written 
in the not uncommon confusion for prid. cal. Mai.—and thus bringing 
them into line with Ep. 823, Mr. Nichols changes the address of Ep. 820 
quite arbitrarily from St. Omer to London, although the substance of the 
letter makes it most probable that the letter was written, as signed, at 
St. Omer, on Erasmus’s journey to England. Asa matter of fact the 
dates assigned to the three letters to Rome are, quite possibly, i imaginary ; 
for Erasmus openly asserted that he amplified them greatly in preparing 


' Leyden, Epp. 282 and 298. ?* Ibid., Epp. 167 and 168, vol. v, 171, and Ep. 174. 
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them for the press, and what are probably copies of two of the originals 
in a very much simpler form have recently been discovered at Basle, with 
the dates 15 and 21 May 1515. 

In the matter of Erasmus’s change of dress and the bulls from Rome 
(pp. 29-80 and 423) Mr. Nichols has not used all the material at disposal. 
The difficulty about Julius II was not overlooked by Beatus Rhenanus, 
as Mr. Nichols says, and his correspondence shows that he was puzzled 
by the omission, and inclined to fancy that Erasmus had had no dealings 
with Julius on the subject. Erasmus himself, too, throws quite a new 
light on it in his correspondence with Martin Lipsius, published by 
Horawitz in 1882, But Mr. Nichols expressly disclaims the attempt to 
say the final word on Erasmus. He is much to be congratulated on 
having solved many of the problems of Erasmus’s life, which have hitherto 
been abandoned in despair, and.on having achieved what is in effect a 
charming and illuminative biography of Erasmus’s ‘Lehrjahre und 
Wanderjahre.’ When completed it will be a book that no one interested 
in Erasmus can do without. P. 8S. ALLEN. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By Roger Biaztow MERRIMAN. 
Two vols. (Oxford: Clarendor Press. 1902.) 


Many are the publications which profess to give us the ‘Life and 
Letters’ of some distinguished man; and where the subject of the 
biography was eminent as a writer rather than a man of action we are 
grateful for as many of his own letters as possible without caring so 
much for those written to him. But the name of Thomas Cromwell, 
though he had in the earlier part of his career a pleasant enough style, 
has not come down to us as that of a man of letters, and it is somewhat 
singular to find in connexion with his life a complete publication of all 
his extant epistles, without any of the immense multitude addressed to 
him. The reason is, indeed, that his enormous correspondence would 
be really too bulky for publication. The public appetite for original 
documents will, it is thought, be satisfied with the letters which he wrote 
in a collection by themselves without any of those which he received— 
except, indeed, a single one, which we find imbedded in the text of the 
* Life.’ 

Now, historical students undoubtedly owe Mr. Merriman a debt of 
gratitude for publishing this collection, and also for some other docu- 
ments of value which he has printed as appendices to the different 
chapters of his book. Merely as an editor he has done much to smooth 
the way for future students of the career of Thomas Cromwell, for they 
will know at once where to look for the exact text of any letters written 
by him—in his own name, that is to say. Those which he wrote or 
draughted for the king, and which went out in the king’s name, are not 
to be found here. It might, indeed, be a matter of speculation how far 
the king’s words were his; and it is also a matter of speculation, in 
many cases, how far his words were the king’s, or written under the 
king’s express direction. There is food for thought on this subject, 
for instance, in the two letters numbered 216 and 218, both of them 
addressed to the same man (Cardinal Pole’s servant, Michael Throg- 
morton), and certainly not very far apart in point of date. Their 
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tone, indeed, is so entirely different—the one fair spoken and amicable, 
the other scowling and abusive—that I put them in the ‘Calendar’ as 
far apart as internal evidence would allow, the one at the beginning of 
September 1587 and the other at the end of the same month. But I am 
quite convinced now that this was wrong, and that the one I have 
placed last was really the earlier of the two. In fact, they are both 
mere draughts, and the latter, which was written first, must have been 
suppressed on consultation with the king. It is a piece of virulent and 
downright abuse, telling Throgmorton he is quite as great a traitor as 
his master the cardinal—that, instead of being a spy upon his master 
out of loyalty to his prince, he had stuck to him fast and abetted all 
his treasons. Cromwell, moreover, declares that he can never trust him 
again. But such a letter, it is clear, would never have suited the king’s 
purpose, and the letter actually despatched (of which we learn by a 
letter of Hutton’s that it arrived too late at Antwerp to be forwarded to 
Throgmorton at Spire) addresses him as a man whom the writer 
believes still to mean well, and tells him that the king is willing to send 
over Dr. Wilson to confer with his master in Flanders. 

It was not, of course, the business of Mr. Merriman to supply my own 
deficiencies as an editor on a point like this; and he has not done so. 
To show the value of his documents would have required a much more 
extended survey than he has allowed himself of the documents that he 
has not printed. Within the limits which he has prescribed to himself he 
has done well as an editor of texts, and has earned, as I have said, the 
gratitude of historians. The only criticisms to be passed on his labours 
in this respect are that they supply but a very small fragment of what 
the historian of the period, or even the biographer of Cromwell, wants, 
and that really a very considerable number of the letters are very unim- 
portant, and scarcely worth the editing. The majority, indeed, are of a 
dry business character, though undoubtedly there are a number of 
valuable state papers among them. But state papers are notoriously un- 
fruitful and misleading, except in collections more or less complete ; and 
Mr. Merriman’s book will, in this respect, be but one of a number of 
sources, compelling the student to refer backwards and forwards to extract 
the substance of a correspondence from a number of different volumes. 

But Mr. Merriman is not a mere editor of texts; he puts before us 
the life as well as the letters of his hero, and attempts an estimate of 
his policy. As regards the life, the best part of his work is in chapter i., 
dealing with Cromwell’s ancestry and early life before he became 
prominent. In this there have always been found some obscurities, and 
Mr. Merriman has cleared the subject considerably by destroying Mr. 
Phillips’s identification of the ‘Thomas Smyth’ of the Wimbledon court 
rolls with Thomas Cromwell. The proof oferror here is complete ; and, as 
Thomas Cromwell does not appear to be mentioned in the court rolls at 
all, the credit of old statements in Foxe and Bandello about his doings 
in Italy is restored. We take it, therefore, that Cromwell was really 
present at the battle of Garigliano in 1508, and, if the story of the Boston 
indulgences given by Foxe be correct in date (as it probably is, Foxe 
having been a Boston man), he would seem to have gone to Italy a second 
time. This is the most important contribution Mr. Merriman has made 
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to the story of Cromwell’s private life. He has also shed some new and 
valuable light on his doings as a statesman in the affair of Anne of Cleves 
by investigations in the archives of Marburg. His discussion of this im- 
portant episode in chapter xiii. is very well done, and deserves the more 
attention because the subject hitherto has been so imperfectly treated. 
For both the beginning and the end of Cromwell’s life this book adds 
clearness to our view. 

But I am afraid I cannot say the same for the whole story. The 
judgments throughout are most extraordinary. I have called Crom- 
well Mr. Merriman’s hero, and so I think he himself means us to 
regard him—apparently because his work left consequences which are 
undeniably enduring. He does not, indeed, wish to conceal his faults, 
which he acknowledges at times with a frankness that leaves nothing to 
be desired. But the result is a strange jumble. Cromwell is, according 
to Mr. Merriman, a selfish, unscrupulous, harsh, cruel, patriotic, large- 
minded statesman. These inconsistencies, I confess, are a little too much 
for me; and I do not see the large-mindedness or the patriotism. 
Cromwell did enduring work, you may say ; but it was mainly of a de- 
structive kind. To blow up a building which subsequent ages cannot think 
of restoring is not necessarily patriotic. And neither was it patriotic to 
destroy the monasteries (which were not altogether bad), or even papal 
supremacy, in order to make the king despotic, and pander to his passions 
and load him with ill-gotten wealth. He did not, by-the-by, in that way 
succeed in his boast that he would make his sovereign the richest king in 
Christendom. Henry was so at the commencement of his reign; at its 
close, when he had debased the currency and been twice absolved from 
payment of his debts, and had absorbed the monastic property and 
granted it away profusely, he still taxed the people severely for wars 
brought on by his crooked policy, and was continually poorer than before. 
But what are we to say of such judgments as that Wolsey, ‘with 
all his experience,’ was a blunderer, and could not anticipate ‘how 
rapidly the diplomatic combinations of Europe could change’ (i. 80) ; 
that there was an ‘ obvious error in his foreign policy’ (p. 81); and that 
it was only ‘dawdling ineffectiveness’ on his part not to solve the 
problem of the king's divorce in the way that Cromwell did (p. 89) ? 
And yet elsewhere Mr. Merriman more truly speaks of ‘Cromwell’s 
inexperience in the management of foreign affairs’ (p. 214) in contrast 
with the success of Wolsey. Again, what are we to say to the judgment 
that Cromwell's great object—‘ the elevation of the crown to absolute 
power on the ruins of every other institution which had ever been its 
rival ’—was ‘(as we must not forget) one that commended itself to most 
patriotic Englishmen of the time’? This, forsooth, ‘we must not 
forget’ (p. 164). Verily, if it can be established, it is a memorable 
fact indeed; but I should like to see the evidence of it, or to know the 
names of the patriotic Englishmen who were so anxious to promote it. 

But there is one cardinal error in Mr. Merriman’s estimate of his 
hero which runs all through the book. He cannot help treating 
Cromwell like a modern prime minister who guides the policy of his 
sovereign. Henry VIII was a sovereign who determined the policy of 
his minister. Even Wolsey could only carry out an aim that was in the 
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mind of the king himself, or at best lead him out of it gradually, by 
following it up and showing other objects. As for Cromwell he declared 
plainly to Pole what he considered to be the true function of a states- 
man. It was to endeavour to discover the object that his sovereign had 
most at heart, and, whenever he saw it clearly, to throw conscience 
completely aside and apply all his wits to carry it out. This method, 
which he himself laid down as laudable, is really a perfectly sufficient 
explanation of his whole career. JAMES GAIRDNER. 
The Mystery of Mary Stuart. By ANDREw Lane. (London: Longmans. 
1901.) 
Papal Negotiations with Mary, Queen of Scots, 1561-1567. Edited by 
JoHn Huneerrorp Potten, 8.J. (Edinburgh: Scottish History 
Society. 1901.) 


Many years have elapsed since the late Father Stevenson copied some 
unpublished documents relating to Mary Stuart, preserved in the library 
of the university of Cambridge. In the course of these years many books 
have been written on the subject, and many conscientious workers have 
made careful investigations into the existing authorities. But no one has 
made any inquiry into the possibility of the existence of unused manuscripts 
even in so likely a quarter, and we are indebted to the literary executor 
of Father Stevenson for calling our attention to them now. Father 
Pollen intends, we believe, ultimately to publish these Lennox MSS., 
but, with what Mr. Lang properly terms unparalleled generosity, he has 
placed his transcripts at his disposal. Of the opportunity so generously 
afforded Mr. Lang has made good use. Not only has he been able to 
throw new light on the question of the Darnley murder, but he has also 
subjected the whole of the available evidence to a close and thorough 
examination, and we owe him gratitude for two introductory chapters, in 
which he gives a really living picture of the Scotland of Mary Stuart and 
of the men and women who play their part in the tragedy. His treat- 
ment of the prisoners’ depositions, extracted under torture, which form 
the only direct evidence against the queen, is acute and suggestive. Mr. 
Lang gives up any attempt to credit these statements, but he refuses to 
regard their repudiation as in any way constituting an exculpation of 
Mary Stuart. The rebel lords were unquestionably liars; but they may 
have spoiled a good case by attempting to make it stronger, and not 
merely constructed a case incredible and impossible throughout. It is in 
the working out of this hypothesis that Mr. Lang has rendered his most 
valuable contribution to the discussion. Mary’s friends and foes alike 
have been too ready to stake their position upon the truth or falsehood 
of particular statements. We find, accordingly, that the very nature of 
his argument prevents Mr. Lang from coming to any more definite con- 
clusion than is implied in the title of his book. On one point alone does 
he insist on absolute certainty—namely, that in January 1567 ‘ Mary was 
well aware that something was intended against Darnley by Bothwell, 
Lethington, and others.’ Now it may readily be admitted that after 
Darnley’s betrayal of his fellow conspirators in the Rizzio murder there 
was only one thing possible ; men who offended the Scottish nobility of 
the sixteenth century did not live to regret it. That Mary liked him or 
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wished to save him it would be difficult to show. But this is something 
very different from a definite plea of ‘ Guilty’ on the main question as it 
is generally understood. It is certain that the Darnley murder was not 
the result of a simple domestic plot between a guilty wife and her 
paramour. It may or may not have included such a plot; it was 
assuredly on a much larger scale. The only positive evidence for such a 
conspiracy, apart from the depositions, consists of the Casket Letters, and 
the new manuscripts which Mr. Lang has used are largely concerned with 
these. The Lennox MSS. are, in short, the information supplied to the 
accusers when making up their case against Mary, before Elizabeth’s 
commission. That the queen’s enemies, in writing their ‘ book,’ behaved 
dishonestly was never doubtful ; Mr. Lang has been enabled to show us the 
method of their operations, and he gives us good reason for believing that 
the Casket Letters, as we have them, were not in all respects the work 
of the queen. The question now resolves itself into the discussion of the 
possibility of trusting in any part documents which we know to have 
been tampered with, and Mr. Lang, by an ingenious device, has succeeded 
in showing that the inconsistency of date, which would entirely discredit 
the long Glasgow letter, may be explained away consistently with its 
genuineness. Further than this it is impossible to go. 


T am led (says Mr. Lang), though with diffidence, to infer that though a forged 
version of Letter II. probably once existed, the letter may be, at least in part, 
a genuine composition by the queen. The fact, however, does not absolutely 
compel belief, and, unless new manuscripts are discovered, may always be 
doubted by admirers of Mary. 


About the possibility of forgery there can be no hesitation. Since 
writing these words Mr. Lang has proved that another set of letters, of 
the same period, and also relating to Scotland, which have deceived many 
generations, are indubitably forgeries. The mystery of Mary Stuart 
remains a mystery. There is a doubt, and while the question remains in 
suspense the queen should have the benefit of it. 

The other volume before us is of much less value as regards its 
bearing upon the ultimate controversy, but it is full of matter interesting 
and important in other connexions. The religious policy of Queen Mary 
has always been a point of some difficulty. That she ever really intended 
or even contemplated deserting her faith was merely a rumour spread by 
Elizabeth’s agents in order to embitter Mary’s relations with Spain. But 
how far she made it the end of her policy to bring Scotland back into 
the Roman obedience has never been certain. The papers which Father 
Pollen has printed from the Vatican archives indicate quite clearly 
what her attitude was. She was a loyal catholic, but (at all events 
during her six years of power) she was no saint, and she regarded the 
maintenance of her throne as more important than carrying out the 
special behests of the church. The most interesting instance of this is 
in connexion with the Darnley marriage. Father Pollen shows that 
Mary actually married Darnley without the requisite papal dispensation, 
and gave her advisers to understand that it had been granted. The 
explanation is simple. Mary, as we know, regarded the Darnley match 
as & means towards the reconversion of her kingdom. So did Knox and 
the reformers, and the nobles who possessed the church lands. A re- 
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bellion was in progress with a view to preventing the marriage, and 
Mary might feel justified in hurrying it on at all hazards. The marriage 
proved fatal both to herself and to her cause, but Father Pollen’s book 
contains some surprising evidence of the amount of success she actually 
had attained before her fall. The papal correspondence of the last 
eventful year sheds but little light on the problems that trouble Mr. 
Lang. If Mary was conspiring with Bothwell to murder her husband 
she did not take the pope into her confidence, and too much stress must 
not be laid upon the indignation of the church at the Bothwell marriage. 
For Bothwell was a protestant, and the marriage was a protestant cere- 
mony. The church knew no more of the explanation than it understood 
of the rest of that mystery of iniquity. 

Father Pollen has discharged his duties as editor with skill and care. 
He has thoroughly mastered the difficulties of the reign, and his excellent 
introduction indicates unfailingly the real importance of the documents 
he prints. For an intelligible account of the final struggle between 
the new and the old church in Scotland this book is quite indispensable. 
We wonder, by the way, if Father Pollen is aware of the existence of 
two documents which he has not printed, and which, we think, have not 
seen the light in any of the numerous collections relating to the queen of 
Scots. One is an Italian copy of the actual ‘ Petitiones pro Scotia ad 
Pium V,’ connected with the papal subsidy of 1566; the other is a copy 
of a letter written to Queen Mary, on 12 March 1567, by Clerneau 
in reply to Mary’s letter of 15 Feb., urging on the queen the wisdom 
of taking measures ‘before any further troubles arise to carry out 
your pious intention with regard to the catholic faith.’ The docu- 
ments are not of any special importance, and they may have already 
appeared elsewhere. Copies of them exist at Blairs College, Aberdeen. 

Rosert §. Ratt. 


Maryland as a Proprietary Province. By Newron D. MrRENzESss. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1901.) 


Tuts book takes the form, not of a continuous narrative, but of a series of 
monographs dealing with various departments or aspects of the history 
of Maryland during the colonial period. These monographs are held 
together by the writer’s clear perception of the main lines on which the 
political life of the colony was developing itself. Thus the various 
aspects of Maryland history which Mr. Mereness successively unfolds, the 
development of the colony, social, economical, political, financial, and 
military, are all made to illustrate the action of certain forces, persistently 
working to emancipate the colony, first from the authority of the pro- 
prietor, then from that of the English crown, and so to fashion it into a 
self-governing community. It cannot be said that Mr. Mereness is 
altogether skilful in the execution of the somewhat difficult task which he 
has undertaken. The trees too often prevent one from seeing the wood. 
Details are accentuated, while the emphasis which ought to be laid on 
the general principles which bind together these details is often wanting. 
Yet, if the lesson which underlies the facts is not always fully brought 
out, it is always implicitly present to the mind of the writer. Mr. Mere- 
ness points out how fortunate the colony was in its original constitution : 
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The charter of Maryland, with its long enumeration of sovereign rights 
bestowed on the lord proprietor, seemed indeed to make him quite as absolute 
within his own dominion as was the English king within his realm of Britain ; 
on the other hand, those three briefly expressed provisions by which the rights 
and liberties of the people were to be secured—when turned to look both back- 
ward to Magna Carta, forward to the English Bill of Rights and beyond—were 
destined clearly to contradict many of the other most important provisions 
of the charter, and as they were enforced the power, the control of the people 
waxed, while that of the lord proprietor diminished, until the former became 
supreme even while the government continued on the charter basis. 

The excellence of the charter lay in the fact that, although humanly designed 
to foster a strong centralised government, it proved to be a highly elastic one. 
Thereby it made possible the much-needed control of the well-trained and able 
administrator during the early, the dangerous, and the critical years of the 
colony, while in later years it proved to contain ample provisions to admit of 
a sufficiently rapid rise of democratic or rather of aristocratic tendencies (p. 9). 


This state of things was no doubt largely due to the personal character 
of the proprietor, a man who, whatever his faults may have been, cared 
nothing for the forms of power if he could but effect the practical results 
at which he aimed. 

Mr. Mereness shows, in an interesting passage, how before 1689 the 
theoretically democratic element in the constitution was practically 
neutralised as it was in England under the Tudor kings. 


There was a marked dearth of parliamentary skill on the side of the opposition 
in the lower house. The entire training of the opposition was of the nature of the 
sturdy planter, rather than of the skilled parliamentarian. It was a body with 
but very limited knowledge of English law and without able leadership. 


Then too, as already observed, during the administration of the first 
Charles Calvert the opposition was weakened as well as the supporters 
of the government strengthened by his interference in elections. Of this 
interference Mr. Mereness then gives an instance. 


‘Now I have got Mr. Notley in the chair,’ Calvert writes to the proprietor in 
reference to the speakership of the assembly,‘ I have assured him that with 
your lordship’s leave I am resolved to keep him there as long as he and I live 
together ’ (p. 215). 


There was another element of weakness in the position of the assembly. 
At almost every election during that early period, less than 25 per cent. of 


the old members were re-elected. Consequently advances towards greater 
parliamentary skill and able leadership were slow (p. 215). 


There was one exception to this state of weakness, one instrument 
whereby the assembly might ultimately win a position of ascendency. 
As early as 1638 the proprietor had granted to the assembly the right to 
initiate legislation subject to his veto. 

The next century saw extension and continuous advance on the part 
of the assembly, till in 1758 the governor could write : 


Our lower house has indeed of late years claimed a right of calling before 
them any person they thought proper, and their commands have been generally 
obeyed, though as generally exclaimed against as oppressive. They have 
assumed all the powers of a British House of Commons and have for some 
years been extending those powers in such a manner as tended to render all the 
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inferior courts of judicature contemptible or subservient to their purposes 
(p. 227). 


Mr. Mereness points out how by a natural process the power of the 
assembly increased pari passu with that of the English parliament : 


The people, as English subjects who were proud of the control they had 
acquired over the official system, and especially over taxation for the support of 
government, considered themselves entitled by the same charter to share in 
every victory won by the House of Commons. When therefore the position of 
the House of Commons at the'time when the charter was granted is contrasted 
with the position of that same body after the English revolution of 1688, it will 
readily appear how natural it was for the lower house of the Maryland legislative 
assembly to begin to resist the creation of new offices, to contend for some 
control over appointment, and to hold that as fees were of the nature of taxes it 


was entitled to a large measure of control in fixing the amount of those fees 
(p. 183). 


In elaborating the last point Mr. Mereness clearly brings out a truth 
often overlooked. The resistance to the Stamp Act was no isolated 
incident, but the culminating manifestation of a spirit which had re- 
peatedly asserted itself. During the whole of the eighteenth century the 
assembly maintained as against the proprietor the claim to regulate fees 
and salaries, and asserted explicitly every doctrine which was involved 
in the resistance to the Stamp Act. At the same time the identity of 
the two cases is in some measure disguised by the fact that while the 
rights claimed by the colonists were identical, they were in one case 
maintained against the crown, in the other against the proprietor. 

On one point, however, the colonists were brought into conflict with 
the home government, and though Mr. Mereness’s sympathies are with 
them, yet he makes no attempt to gloss over or explain away this not 
very creditable chapter in his history. With obstinacy, almost equalling 
that of the Pennsylvanians, the assembly of Maryland refused to co- 
operate in any general scheme for colonial defence, or to do anything 
beyond the protection of their own territory against invasion. Thus in 
1757 the assembly limited the number of troops raised to three hundred, 
and, according to Governor Sharpe, showed a thorough disinclination to 
allow the militia to serve outside the actual bounds of the colony. In 


connexion with this, Mr. Mereness makes a somewhat noteworthy 
statement :— 


During the progress of the war, not only did Maryland fail to comply with 
most of the requisitions made upon her by the home government, but the lower 
house struck directly at the royal prerogative by inserting in its supply bills a 
clause to forbid Maryland troops from serving outside of the province. This 
course so incensed the prime minister, Mr. Pitt, that he avowed his intention of 
bringing the colonies into such subjection, when peace should be restored, as 
would enable the home government to compel obedience to its requisitions ; 
and although Mr. Pitt afterward became the champion of American liberties, 
the conduct of Maryland during that war was a source of much strength to the 
members of Parliament who worked for the passage of the famous Stamp Act. 


Mr. Mereness does not give his authority for this statement. His care and 
accuracy are so manifest that one feels safe in trusting him ; yet it would 
have been more satisfactory if he had brought his witness into court. 


wae een SEE 
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Mr. Mereness brings out one point of interest. It is a truism of 
colonial history that, owing to physical and economical causes, the 
southern colonies were wholly lacking in that municipal life which was 
so striking a feature in New England. But Mr. Mereness shows how the 
political necessities of the colonists in some measure corrected this by act- 
ing as a decentralising influence. From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, or, to be strictly accurate, some three years earlier, down to the 
very eve of separation from Great Britain, there was a persistent and 
successful struggle to extend the jurisdiction of the county courts at the 
expense of the central or provincial court, the latter being supported by 
the council, the officials, and as it would seem the members of the 
legal profession, the former by the House of Representatives. Such a 
dispute furnishes an instance of what meets us at every turn in the 
administrative history of the colonies during that period—the need of a 
strong and independent department of state which could act as a 
mediator, and, if needs be, as a judge in disputes between the various 
branches of a colonial legislature. J. A. Doyne. 


Eine Schwester des grossen Kurfiirsten, Luise Charlotte, Markgréfin von 
Brandenburg, Herzogin von Kurland (1617-1676). Von Dr. A. 
SeraPuim. (‘Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Hauses 
Hohenzollern.’ II.) (Berlin: A. Duncker. 1901.) 


Dr. A. SERAPHIM opens the series of biographies designed to supplement 
the collections of original documents connected with the history of the 
house of Hohenzollern by a short life of Louisa Charlotte, sister of the 
great elector of Brandenburg and wife of James, duke of Courland. There 
are points of view from which this biography might easily have been 
enlarged into a work of wider interest. For not only was Louisa 
Charlotte’s consort a prince of remarkable intelligence, whose efforts on 
behalf of the naval power of his duchy were quite exceptional, while his 
colonising activity—a British inheritance, like his Christian name—was 
on a par with that of his more famous brother-in-law, but the political 
position of Courland, as both the country and its dynasty found to their 
cost, was one of singular difficulty and danger, between Sweden and 
Poland, with Brandenburg intervening—in a period of European history 
among whose chief problems was that of the dominiwm maris Baltict. 
Lastly—though in this respect Dr. Seraphim has certainly not fallen short 
of the demands of his theme—the sufferings of Louisa Charlotte during the 
captivity which she shared with her husband and children at Ivanogorod, 
after the outrageous Swedish raid upon their residence at Mitau in 1658, 
form a striking and pathetic chapter to the records of princely vicissitudes. 
This sorely tried princess, who had to undergo many troubles of a pettier 
sort, bore all the ills of life with unwavering fortitude ; but the present 
narrative and the letters cited in it prove both that she had the gift of 
expressing herself effectively, even when her diction and spelling seem at 
first sight barely intelligible, and that, being possessed of a politic mind, 
she did what in her lay to avert the disasters to which she and her husband 
weredoomed. Thus in some respects, though not in all, she recalls other 
and more generally remembered daughters of the Palatine house, from 
which she was descended through her mother, a sister of the winter king 
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and the wife of the elector George William of Brandenburg. At the time 
of her imprisonment she recalled this relationship, declaring it to be 
monstrous that her husband should suffer for the sake of his brother-in- 
law (the great elector), though the emperor had never wreaked his wrath 
against King Frederick of Bohemia upon his brother-in-law, her father. 
The Calvinism of Louisa Charlotte was as staunch as was that of her brother 
the great elector, and accounts for much of the steadiness of purpose which 
characterised them both, though as politicians neither of them affected 
consistency in their choice of means. A. W. Warp. 


The Cromwellian Union: Papers relating to the Negotiations for an 
Incorporating Union between England and Scotland, 1651-2. With 
an Appendix of Papers relating to the Negotiations in 1670. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by C. Sanrorp Terry, M.A. (Edin- 
burgh : Scottish History Society. 1902.) 


THE Cromwellian Union was a mere episode—an episode without results, 
Mr. Terry remarks, ‘ Save for the name it was a plausible yet hollow 
pretence.’ But the name in no way saves it; it is rather an aggravation 
both of the plausibility and the hollowness. An arrangement so prepos- 
terous and discreditable—and all the more so by virtue of its name-—was 
devoid of the possibilities of permanence, even had its existence not been 
suddenly ended by the Restoration. When it ceased it left practically no 
traces of its existence behind it, and almost the only interest now attach- 
ing to it is derived from its illustration of that feature of Cromwell’s cha- 
racter which is too much glossed over by his modern apologists—his 
transcendent political chicanery. If any further evidence were needed to 
show that the ‘ Protector’ was the most marvellous political mystery man 
of any age, that masterpiece of political hyprocrisy, the Scottish union, 
supplies it. It is also interesting to note that in Scotland the one aspect of 
the threatened union which ‘ transcended all others’ was its provision for 
toleration. This, which would now be regarded as the most commend- 
able of its clauses, was the one matter which aroused anything having 
the semblance of national protest. And no wonder, for the Scottish 
covenanters cherished originally the design of imposing their intolerance 
on England. Mr. Terry puts it thus: the clause ‘ threatened to introduce 
into Scotland that sectarianism which in England had so long inspired 
Scotland’s bitter condemnation ;’ but such a use of the term ‘ sec- 
tarianism ’ is surely misleading. To endeavour to abolish sects—or, in 
other words, variety of religious opinion—by law is surely to manifest 
sectarianism in its most virulent form; and in truth among the 
Scottish covenanters sectarianism had attained a rankness almost un- 
paralleled. 

Since the documents printed by Mr. Terry supply no new light on the 
Union negotiations, and since the Union was so merely episodical, the 
volume is necessarily of very minor interest. Such historical material as 
it contains is, however, it need hardly be said, edited with scholarly care, 
and the bearing of the documents is admirably summarised in the intro- 
duction. As for the documents, a very large number consist of the ‘ assents ’ 
of the counties and burghs, and since the majority of the assents are 
expressed in practically identical termgs—terms dictated by the Crom- 
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wellian government—a large part of the volume is occupied by vain repeti- 
tion, which might have been avoided and euperneded by a few words of 
explanation. T. F. HENDERSON. 


Venezia e il Turco nella seconda Meta del Secolo XVII, con Documenti 
Inediti. By Amy A. Bernuarpy. (Florence: Civelli. 1902.) 


Tne ingenuous frankness of Professor Villari’s preface to his pupil’s work 
certainly disarms criticism. Signorina Bernhardy has perhaps caught 
her tendency to a style un po’ gonfio from the turgid metaphors which 
besprinkle the documents that she has studied. Hence, for example, 
such phrases as le ali dell’ aquila (of the empire), si provavano al volo 
con un fremito di gioia (p. 98), and the still more elaborate allegory at 
the bottom of p. 40. There seem to be a very few and small slips; but 
@ more serious fault is a want of care in arrangement, especially in the 
earlier part of the book. In chapter ii. we find ourselves well on in the 
Candian war ; in chapter iii. we read of the state of Candia before the 
war, and of the preparations for it. The book has numerous illustra- 
tions ; the slightly sentimental lions of St. Mark at the headings of the 
chapters appear to be the work of the authoress herself. 

The siege of Candia, now almost forgotten, but a century ago 
looked upon as ‘Troy’s rival,’' and, no less, the conquest of the 
Morea by the Venetians, would have excused picturesque treatment from 
the most sober of historians ; but Signorina Bernhardy has relegated the 
military history to a secondary place, and, instead, has made an elaborate 
study, based on a great number of contemporary documents, of the 
diplomatic history of the period, in all its bearings on the last struggles 
between Venice and the Turks. The authoress shows considerable 
acumen and a very thorough knowledge of the political conditions of the 
age. She draws a lively picture of the meanness and selfishness which 
characterised the moral degradation of statecraft in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Venice alone, with a devotion and perseverance 
which were truly heroic, struggled on to check the Turkish domination, 
which was then a peril to Europe far from imaginary, threatening Italy 
and Austria immediately, and as yet showing no obvious signs of deca- 
dence. True, Venice was fighting for her own eastern possessions; but 
their value to her was rather sentimental and religious than practical, 
and she would have consulted her own interests better by surrendering 
them in exchange for a commercial monopoly in the Levant. But while 
her commerce was ruined England and Holland stepped into her place; 
not only did they refuse to assist her, but there are strong suspicions 
that they favoured the continuance of a war which was rapidly enriching 
them at her expense. Not unfrequently, when the Turks had lost their 
fleet in a naval battle, they hired Christian ships to convey reinforce- 
ments for them to Crete. English captains did not scruple to provide 
them with munitions of war, of course at a substantial price. 

At one moment, indeed, when an English squadron had entered the 
Mediterranean to recover some goods taken from merchants by corsairs, 
there was a likelihood that Cromwell would listen to the appeal of Venice 
and declare war or the Turks. But England’s commercial stake in 

1 Childe Harold, iv. 14. 
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the East was too great to be imperilled lightly, and a war with Spain 
was considered less dangerous and more popular. Italy was distracted 
by her own petty squabbles; Savoy thought of her quarrel with Venice 
for the ancient title of the Lusignans to Cyprus, an island which was not 
in the possession of either of the claimants, or, indeed, ever likely again 
to be. Genoa looked on with spiteful satisfaction at the ruin of her 
rival. The successive popes, with an uneasy feeling that something was 
expected of them as heads of Christendom, sent uncertain reinforcements 
of galleys. Donna Olimpia was more thoughtful for the papal honour 
than was Innocent X, and she sent a contribution out of the hoard she 
had amassed at the papal expense. Alexander VII, very parsimoniously 
inclined, made Venice pay for aid—which did not, however, come out of 
his own pocket—by the readmission of the excluded Jesuits; he even 
tried, but in vain, to induce her to modify her law of mortmain, 

The European powers carried on interminable disputes at Miinster, 
and, even when peace was made, they all seemed unwilling to exert 
themselves. Spain offered help if Venice would aid her against Portugal, 
France on the opposite condition. The emperor Leopold, through sheer 
laziness, allowed the Turks to overrun Hungary, and, even when Monte- 
cuccoli saved his states by the battle on the Raab, Leopold was so eager 
for peace at any price that he sacrificed for it all the advantages of the 
victory. The attitude of France is throughout inexplicable. Jealous of 
Venetian commerce in the East, still more jealous of the attitude of 
Venice as protector of Italy, it seems as if her ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople deliberately fomented the war. Yet Mazarin appears to have had 
Venice on his conscience ; and though, during the war of the Fronde, he 
could do nothing for her he afterwards despatched to Crete four thousand 
of Condé’s troops—it was probably a safe way of getting rid of them— 
under the command of Almerigo d’Este, who, if successful, was to marry 
the cardinal’s niece and inherit his wealth. The expedition was a 
failure ; but the chivalrous spirit of the young French nobles had been 
roused, and another little army went out on this latter-day crusade, only 
to fall a victim to its own headlong rashness. Signorina Bernhardy 
sums up the position excellently on p. 4. Venice, she says, followed 


una politica non dissimile da quella del Piemonte nel secolo nostro, politica 
nazionale e di resistenza, di fronte ai rappresentanti delle due egemonie che 
allora pesavano sull’ Italia; 1’ egemonia ecclesiastica e |’ egemonia straniera, 
cioé contra Paolo V e i suoi interdetti, contro la Spagnae le sue congiure; 
invidiata percid dagli altri stati e odiata dagli stranieri, e sopratutto dalla 
Francia, che solo in Venezia vedeva |’ ostacolo invincibile alle audaci speranze 
di dominar 1’ Italia. 


For the war itself Venice was ill prepared, yet she contrived to raise 
vast sums of money from her own resources, Her captains, while 
blundering hopelessly and quarrelling fatally with one another, yet per 
formed prodigies of valour. The battle of Tommaso Morosini’s ship, 
alone against forty-five Turks, recalls the fight of the ‘Revenge.’ The 
captain was killed, but his men went on fighting after the enemy had got 
into the rigging and had hauled down the lion of St. Mark and hoisted 
the crescent. Finally, after doing almost incredible damage to their 
opponents, the survivors were rescued by a Venetian fleet. For twenty- 
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two years Candia held out against heavy odds. Venetian navies scoured 
the Archipelago and blockaded the Dardanelles to prevent the despatch 
of Turkish reinforcements to Crete, but all in vain. Candia fell at last, 
but her fall was honourable. Hardly less brilliant was the Venetian con- 
quest of the Morea, the history of which Signorina Bernhardy also relates. 
It is marred to us by the destruction of the Parthenon by a Venetian 
bomb, a useless incident, since Athens was valueless to the besiegers, and 
when taken was immediately abandoned. The authoress gives a detailed 
and skilful account of the diplomatic history connected with the war, of 
the ‘Holy League’ against the Turks, and of the negotiations for the 
Peace of Carlowitz, out of which Austria got the substantial profits, while 
her allies had to be contented with small gains. Signorina Bernhardy’s 
book ends with the eighteenth century, so that the next and final Venetian 
war with the Turks is not included in it. She describes the last flare-up 
of the dying fire, and does not tell of its extinction. 


K. DornotHEA VERNON. 


La Belgique Commerciale sous ’ Empereur Charles VI: La Compagnie 
d’Ostende ; Etude Historique de Politique Commerciale et Coloniale. 
Par M. Huisman, docteur en droit, docteur en philosophie et lettres. 
(Bruxelles: Lamertin. 1902.) 


Tuts able and learned book, based mainly upon researches in the 
Belgian, Austrian, Dutch, and French archives, tells, for the first ime 
fully, the part played by Belgium in the European struggle for com- 
mercial and colonial supremacy, which ended in the triumph of Great 
Britain. The defeated are soon forgotten, and little, at least in this 
country, is known of the efforts commemorated in this volume. Indeed 
the Ostend Company, which suffered much from British jealousy in its 
short lifetime, has not fared too well at the hands of English historians. 
It is not mentioned in the article on ‘Chartered Companies’ in Mr. 
R. I. Palgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Political Economy.’ Carlyle, with 
unwonted inaccuracy, dismissed it as ‘a mere paper company. Never 
sent any ships ;’ whereas, in a period of seven years, it paid in dividends 
over 6 million florins, on a called-up capital of 44 millions, the pro- 
ceeds of legitimate trading in China and Hindustan. Even Mr. Lecky 
is hardly correct in saying that it was ‘founded soon after the cession of 
the Spanish Netherlands to Austria,’ although it did not receive its 
regular charter till 1723. The system in use before 1723 was that of 
granting licenses to individual traders, a system which lent itself to 
grave abuses at the hands of a venal governor, such as was the marquis 
de Prié, and the Ostend Company had no inchoate existence before its 
regular constitution by royal charter. Finally, Mr. E. Armstrong in 
his ‘ Elizabeth Farnese ’ describes the company as Charles VI’s ‘ peculiar 
plaything. He believed that the natural lines of commerce could be 
diverted at will.’ In fact the great success of the Belgian trade with the 
East during its short continuance abundantly showed that the Ostend 
Company did run along the natural lines of commerce, whilst its down- 
fall was entirely due to artificial political interference, prompted by the 
jealousies of the English and Dutch monopolies. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with the hard fate of this com- 
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pany. Its charter had been prepared with the most elaborate care, so as 
to make all use of the lessons taught by the experience of similar com- 
panies. From the economic point of view its prospects were most 
favourable. The necessary capital, the superintending ability, and the 
commercial opening were all present. But all was to no purpose, since 
the company found itself emmeshed in the fatal toils of European 
diplomacy. Charles VI cared for commercial expansion, but he cared 
still more to make secure his daughter’s accession to an undivided 
monarchy, and for this purpose he believed, and probably was right in 
believing, that he must maintain Austria’s traditional friendship with the 
maritime powers. Qui veut la fin veut les moyens, and, if this was so, it 
was inevitable to sacrifice the interests of the Ostend Company. By a 
curious historical irony the sober and legitimate interests of this com- 
pany were bound up with the ‘ wild cat ’ policy of the headstrong Elizabeth 
Farnese and the charlatan Ripperda. It is easy for M. Huisman to 
condemn the French for their shortsightedness in not supporting the 
company against English and Dutch jealousies, but, if the main interest 
of France, at the time, was peace, and peace could best be assured by 
friendship with England, it is clear that by no other means could that 
friendship have been obtained. The excuse for such reflexions must be 
found in the fact that M. Huisman has rightly recognised that it is im- 
possible to pick out the separate story of the company apart from the 
tangled thread of general European diplomacy. 

M. Huisman’s knowledge of the English authorities is not perhaps 
quite on a level with his knowledge of those of the continent. It is some- 
what surprising to find Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ‘History of the Four 
Georges ’ cited for the doings of the South Sea Company. 

Huex E. Ecerton. 


Frederick the Great on Kingcraft, from the original manuscript, with 
Reminiscences and Turkish Stories. By Sir J. Winu1am WHITTALL. 
(London: Longmans. 1901.) 


In 1816 Marshal Savary, the duke of Rovigo, fleeing from the Bourbons, 
put in at the port of Smyrna, and was hospitably entertained by Mr. 
Charlton Whittall, a prominent Turkey merchant and one of the last 
surviving members of the Levant company. With Mr. Whittall Savary 
stayed for more than a year, and, before quitting his place of refuge, per- 
mitted his host to take a copy of a manuscript ‘so precious that he had 
kept it on his person at all times, and even when he had to jump into 
the boat at Malta, fleeing with only the clothes on his back to escape the 
Bourbon agents.’ This manuscript was no other than the ‘ Matinées’ of 
Frederick the Great. Savary told Mr. Whittall that he stole it from the 
palace of Potsdam in 1806. Mr. Whittall ‘never doubted for a second 
that the manuscript Savary had was in Frederick the Great’s own hand- 
writing,’ and he claimed to have ‘ distinctly recognised’ it later on, when 
he had made a study of examples of the king’s hand. He told his 
grandson, Sir William Whittall, who now publishes the ‘ Matinées,’ that 
Savary himself had not the slightest doubt of their authenticity. Sir 
William Whittall knows well enough that the authenticity of the 
* Matinées ’ has been disputed, and indeed he refers his reader to the two 
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passages in Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick the Great’ where the book getsa short shrift. 
He seems to be unaware of the paragraphs devoted to the subject in the 
official edition of Frederick’s letters, nor has he consulted the excellent 
article, pleading the case for the authenticity of the Meneval version, in 
the Home and Foreign Review of 1863. Indeed, he does not know of the 
existence of the Meneval draft, otherwise he would not have said ‘ At all 
events there is no doubt that my edition of the ‘“‘ Matinées ”’ is the only one 
which is given with an explanation of where it came from.’ Meneval 
had an explanation. It is an explanation, curiously enough, precisely 
similar to that given by Savary: he too thieved at Potsdam. 

Nor does the innocence of Sir William end here. He believes that 
the manuscript of the ‘ Matinées’ is ‘ now for the first time published in its 
virginity.’ He thinks, though he frankly and modestly admits that he is 
not in a position to judge, that the manuscript was the work of Frederick 
the Great. Even the numerous slips in spelling are, so it is intimated, 
more likely to be Frederick’s than Mr. Whittall’s, and we are asked to 
believe that it was Frederick who wrote persistently Zohem-zollern for 
Hohenzollern, and Anbalt for Anhalt. What precise meaning Sir William 
attaches to the term ‘ virginity’ we do not know. His text is certainly 
longer than the Meneval text, or the Buffon text, the only two with which 
I have had an opportunity of comparing it. It contains some sections on 
the military art which are not to be found in these versions, though they 
will probably be found in other versions. If, then, mere length constitutes 
virginity, Sir William’s text may be virgin. But if Sir William claims 
for his text that it is more probable than any other text, I join issue. Itis 
atrociously improbable : the Meneval text is far better. It is only necessary 
to quote two crucial instances. The Savary text contains the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘ Notre nation a eu, ainsi que toutes les autres, ses Achilles, 
ses Cicérons et ses Nestors, ses Nérons, ses imbeciles’ etc. The Meneval 
recension discreetly omits Nérons, which does not happen to be a Hohen- 
zollern name, like the others. On the other hand, it is only fair to the 
Savary text to say that it is a trifle better than the Buffon manuscript, 
which gives ‘architectes’ for ‘Achilles.’ Secondly, the Savary text 
gives us ‘Dans une premiére guerre avec la Reine, j’abandonnai les 
Frangais & Prague, parce que je gagnais a ce marché la Silésie; quand je 
les aurais conduits jusqu’d Paris ils ne m’en auraient jamais donné 
autant.’ The words which I have italicised are ofcourse nonsense. The 
Meneval text, here as elsewhere more verisimilar, writes jusqu’d Vienne. 
If Sir William will take the trouble carefully to compare the text of 
the Meneval and Savary versions, he cannot fail to come to the con- 
clusion that the Meneval recension is the better. Is it not, for instance, 
more natural to say ‘ Quand (sic) aux filles, elles jouissent du privilége 
& la mode,’ than ‘ Quand aux filles, elles puisent du privilége 4 la mode ’ ? 

Sir William has warned all persons who have no sense of humour off 
the Turkish stories which he has inserted to enlarge and enliven his 
volume. The present reviewer has been temerarious enough to grapple 
with them. It would, however, appear that Nature has refused him a 
very precious gift. H. A. Ji. FisHer. 
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A History of the Peninsular War. By Cuartes Oman. I.: 1807- 
1809. From the Treaty of Fontainebleau to the Battle of Corunna. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1902.) 


Ir is quite time, as Mr. Oman shows, that the history of the Peninsular 
war should be rewritten. It is more than half a century since Napier 
put the last touches to his great work, and every year has added to the 
mass of memoirs which throw some fresh light on that prolonged and 
many-sided struggle. Napier was by nature a fiery partisan, and while 
in the main he has dealt out substantial justice, it cannot be denied that 
his work is coloured by his sympathies and antipathies. He was also an 
artist, and shrank from giving all the tedious details which are essential 
for the scientific study of campaigns, and which students have learnt to 
reckon upon since the Franco-German war. He liked to obliterate his 
scaffolding, and disguise the pains he had taken to arrive at his facts. 
What is wanted is a history, not to supersede, but to supplement Napier, 
and it is a reproach to our War Office that the work should not have been 
undertaken officially. The general staff at Berlin is engaged upon the 
wars of Frederick the Great, and the staff at Vienna has dealt with the 
campaigns of Prince Eugene. Within the last few months—too late, 
unfortunately, to be of service to Mr. Oman—there has appeared the first 
volume of a work on Napoleon’s campaign in Spain, compiled in the 
mnilitary history section of the French general staff. Four volumes are 
to be devoted to this winter campaign of three months, and maps are 
given showing the distribution of the troops at intervals of three or four 
days. England alone regards a military history section as an expensive 
superfluity, and trusts to private energy and enterprise; but works on 
such a scale as the French book, invaluable as they are to the military 
student, would be insane as a publisher’s venture. 

In the absence of them we have reason to be grateful to Mr. Oman 
for the courage with which he has taken so arduous a task in hand, and 
the skill and industry he has brought to bear on it. Judging from the 
first volume, the scale of the work will be nearly twice that of Napier’s 
history, and it is especially full in its treatment of the operations of the 
Spanish forces. The movements which culminated in the capitulation 
of Baylen occupy thirty-five pages, as against ten pages in Napier. Mr. 
Oman holds that the Spanish share in the war and the Spanish versions 
of it have been spoken of too slightingly, not only by Napier, but by 
Wellington and other English officers, and he wishes to redress this in- 
justice. He calls attention to the value of the latest history of the war, 
by General Arteche y Moro, and of fhe atlas published by the Spanish 
War Office. The trouble he has taken to search Spanish records, to 
identify regiments, and ascertain numbers, deserves recognition ; but it 
can hardly be said that previous impressions are much modified by his 
results. He speaks of ‘the undrilled and half-clothed soldiery, the un- 
horsed squadrons, the empty arsenals, the idle and ignorant subalterns’ 
which Spain owed to Godoy’s domination. He shows us the central 
junta devoting its attention to futilities at the most critical moment, and 


1 Campagne de’ Empereur Napoléon en Espagne (1808-1809), par le Commandant 
breveté Balagny, I: Durango, Burgos, Espinosa. 
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the generals incapable and wrong-headed. As M. Balagny puts it, the 
Spanish troops, with all their ardour and patriotism, 


ne constituaient, en réalité, que des foules armées, et leur défaut d’organisation, 
de discipline, de cohésion, uni 4 l’infériorité du commandement, rendait pour 
elles la partie trop inégale, quand viendrait le moment ot elles se trouveraient 
en présence des troupes aguerries et disciplinées de l’armée francaise. 


As an example of Napier’s extreme unfairness to Spaniards, Mr. Oman 
singles out his language about Palafox, which treated him as a mere puppet 
and threw doubt upon his personal courage. But Richard Ford gives 
Spanish authorities for Napier’s view.? Wellington told Lord Stanhope 
that he had met Palafox after the war: ‘there was nothing in him; all 
parties agreed that he was a poor creature.’ Mr. Oman himself gives 
instances * of Palafox’s unfitness for his position. As regards Spanish 
histories of the war, according to Ford they are only to be paralleled 
by Spanish histories of monkish miracles and legends. The nation 
greedily believes what it vehemently desires, and is crammed with ‘la 
magnanima mensogna.’ When that is the national tendency, and the 
administration is in chaos, little reliance can be placed on the documenis 
which must form the basis of a history. Still it is quite right that 
Spanish historians should have a fair hearing. 

The story is a difficult one to tell, for it has to embrace operations, 
separate yet not unconnected, in all quarters of the Peninsula. Mr 
Oman has been most successful in overcoming the difficulty. He seems 
to have neglected no source of information, he has woven his 
multitudinous facts together with singular skill, and his style, if it lacks 
the brilliance and dignity of Napier, is clear and vigorous. There is not 
a dull page in the book. But the work is not a mere narrative, it is a 
critical history ; and in the matter of criticism it is less satisfactory. It 
is inconsistent to find fault with Joseph for not clinging to Madrid instead 
of falling back to the Ebro after Baylen, and yet to maintain that when 
70,000 French troops had been concentrated on the Ebro the Spaniards 
ought to have dislodged them by turning their flanks. There is, in fact, 
too much readiness to blame. After all, the main business of the critic 
is to explain, to disentangle the linkage of cause and effect : to fall back 
on temper or stupidity as the explanation is to cut the knot instead of 
untying it. The student of campaigns has the advantage over the actors 
in them that he knows far more of the general situation, and he knows the 
results. He can safely point out mistakes that were made. But to assess 
the individual responsibility for those mistakes he must be able to see 
the situation as the actors saw it, a much more difficult thing. 

At any rate, in dealing with masters of the art of war, censure 
should be sparing and well weighed. Napoleon’s conduct in sending 
forward his horsemen to charge a battery at the Somosierra is set down 
to momentary passion. No doubt infantry would have cleared the pass, 
but infantry might have failed to secure the guns, and the loss of a 
squadron was not a heavy price to pay for the capture of sixteen pieces. 
To take another instance: Napoleon, when he arrived at Madrid, 
anticipated that Moore would fall back from Salamanca on Portugal, and 
this was in fact Moore’s intention until 5 Dec., when delusive assurances 

? Handbook of Spain, p. 917. 3 Pp. 435, 442. 
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that Madrid meant to emulate Saragossa induced him to move on the 
upper Douro as a diversion. It was a hazardous step, based on an 
underestimate of the French numbers. Napoleon learnt nothing of this 
movement for a week after it was begun, and in the meanwhile continued 
his preparations for an advance down the Tagus. Mr. Oman speaks of 
these as indicating ‘ the emperor’s obstinate refusal to look in the right 
direction.’ 

But it is chiefly in the case of Moore himself that we meet with ill- 
considered verdicts. The,separation of Hope’s column, which included 
the cavalry and artillery, from the rest of the army during the advance 
into Spain was a measure attended with serious risk, and, as Moore him- 
self afterwards recognised, there was no real necessity for it. But it is 
another thing to say that Moore was wrong to adopt that course, con- 
sidering the information he had about the roads, the importance of 
getting the army forward quickly, and using different routes for its 
easier subsistence, and the military situation as known to him at the time. 
‘To show the result of this lamentable divagation,’ says Mr. Oman,‘ it 
is only necessary to remark that from Lisbon to Salamanca via Coimbra 
is about 250 miles; from Lisbon to Salamanca via Elvas, Talavera, and 
Arevalo, is about 380 miles.’ But it was not originally intended that 
Salamanca should be the meeting-point of the several columns; Moore 
spoke of Valladolid or perhaps Burgos, and as the French armies were 
then on the defensive behind the Ebro this seemed feasible. The roads 
to Salamanca by way of Almeida were declared on all hands to be 
impracticable for artillery. As to this Mr. Oman remarks : 


He [Moore] ought on first’ principles to have refused to believe the strange 
news that was brought to him. It might have occurred to him to ask how 
heavy guns of position had found their way to the ramparts of Almeida, the 
second fortress of Portugal, if there was no practicable road leading to it. A few 
minutes spent in consulting any book dealing with Portuguese history would 
have shown that in the great wars of the Spanish succession, and again in that 
of 1762, forces of all arms had moved freely up and down the Spanish frontier, 
in the direction of Celorica, Guarda, Sabugal, and Castello Branco. Even a 
glance at Dumouriez’s Accownt of the Kingdom of Portugal, the one modern 
military book on the subject then available, would have enabled Moore to correct 
the ignorant reports of the natives. Strangest of all, there seems to have been 
no one to tell him that, only four months before, Loison, in his campaign 
against the insurgents of Beira, had taken guns first from Lisbon to Almeida, 
then from Almeida to Pezo de Ragoa, and Vizeu, and finally from Almeida to 
Abrantes. It is simply astounding that no one seems to have remembered this 
simple fact. 


But roads that were passable by a few fieldpieces in June were not 
necessarily good enough for the artillery train of an army in the autumn, 
when torrents of rain might be looked for. It was much more to the 
point that, at the same season of the previous year, Junot’s artillery had 
been nearly ruined on one of these roads. If it had occurred to Moore 
to ask how heavy guns had found their way to Almeida, there was the 
obvious answer that they might have been sent. up the Douro, as 
Wellington sent his siege train in 1811. Moore began his march five days 
after he took over command of the army, so that he had not much time 
for inquiry and preparation. 
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Moore’s conduct at each successive stage of the campaign is subjected 
to comments equally unconvincing, but it would take too long to 
examine them. None are perhaps less justified than the summing up, 
which describes Moore as a capable officer and good general led astray by 
excessive fear of responsibility and over-anxiety about his reputation. 

There is a want of measure and judgment in Mr. Oman’s criticisms 
generally which seriously detracts from the value of his work, and while 
freely recognising its great merits, we can hardly allow that it is fitted to 
stand in relation to Napier as Gardiner’s work stands in relation to 
Clarendon. Instead of consigning Napier to the honourable retirement 
of a British classic, to be drawn upon for picturesque battle-pieces, it is to 
be hoped that he may be carefully edited, aud reintroduced to a generation 
which has almost forgotten him, with the benefit of notes and an index. 

There are a few trifling corrections to be made in Mr. Oman’s book. 
Spencer’s division went to the Peninsula from England, not from Sicily 
(p. 214). The duke of York and Mrs. Clark had a great deal to answer 
for, but they had nothing to do with questions of supply and transport 
(p. 225). Duhesme was not superseded by St. Cyr on 17 Aug. (p. 333): 
he resumed his command at Barcelona, and the divisions placed under 
St. Cyr did not include his till 7 Sept. There is a sufficient reason for 
Lord Paget’s not returning to the Peninsula to command the cavalry 
under Wellesley (p. 537) in the fact that he was the senior officer of the 
two. It is hardly correct to say that Napoleon got what he wanted in 
the conferences at Erfurt (p. 877). M. Balagny’s work will no doubt 
suggest to Mr. Oman some alterations in his account of Victor’s opera- 
tions against Blake. The tables given at the end of it show the number 
of French infantry and cavalry soldiers actually present with their corps 
in Spain on 15 Nov. as about 125,000, excluding Catalonia; so that Mr. 
Oman would seem to be over the mark when he says, in correction of 
Moore’s estimate of 80,000, that they numbered more than 250,000 sabres 
and bayonets early in December (p. 526). 

The book is admirably printed, and the maps are clear and well 
executed. It is a pity that they have not been placed in the way most 
convenient for reference while reading the text. In the case of Vimiero 
the points of the compass are not indicated and do not correspond with 
the margins, while the bearings given in the text are inexact. ‘Up the 
Maceira ’ (p. 250) should be ‘down the Maceira.’ As the French main 
advance was from the east, along the Torres Vedras road, it seems un- 
likely that their left was so near the river as is shown in the map. In 
correcting Napier’s statement of the British numbers at this battle, Mr. 
Oman has overlooked the fact that Napier’s total includes sick, wounded, 
and missing. E. M. Luoyp. 


Histoire des Relations de la Chine avec les Puissances Occidentales. 
I. (1860-1875), II. (1875-1887). Par Henri Corpier. (Paris: 
Alean. 1901, 1902.) 


A work such as this was undoubtedly wanted. There are numerous 
books dealing with European relations with China written in the form of 
histories, biographies, and contemporary memoirs of residents at the 
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ports ; but there was no history dealing specifically with the diplomatic 
relations of Europe and China, and hitherto it has been necessary to 
search for the essential documents in a mass of blue books, yellow books, 
Peking gazettes, and other official publications. M. Cordier does not 
profess to write a history of European intercourse in general with China ; 
he limits himself strictly to diplomatic intercourse, and notices events in 
China only so far as they led to diplomatic action. His method is simple 
and satisfactory. He arranges his materials in groups, according to the 
subjects diplomatically dealt with, and he prints all the essential docu- 
ments in full, with as little comment as possible. Here and there he is 
betrayed into an opinion, especially when giving what is called a 
‘character sketch’ of a diplomatist; but as a rule the narrative is 
impersonal and impartial. This is not to say that it is wholly devoid of 
French patriotic sentiment. We were under the impression—doubtless 
an insular prejudice—that England had taken the lead in all diplomatic 
action in China down to the time of the Chifu convention, since when 
there has been a marked weakening of her influence; but M. Cordier 
corrects this delusion by setting France in the first place throughout. He 
even opens his history with Baron Gros’s audience of Prince Kung on 25 
Oct. 1860, and prints the French convention, although Lord Elgin had had 
his audience and concluded the English convention the day before. He 
is also a little too fond of printing French diplomatists’ criticisms of their 
English colleagues, whilst he does not cite the corresponding strictures 
of English envoys upon the French. Reading his work one would 
imagine that la gloriewse campagne de 1860 was mainly the work of 
Montauban and Gros, and that the burning of the summer palace, about 
which some exaggerated words of General Gordon are irrelevantly quoted, 
was wholly the work of English vandals and the result of la convoitise 
de l’ Angleterre. But it is admittedly difficult to preserve an absolutely 
impartial attitude when describing the acts of allied armies and joint 
missions. With few reservations the treatment both of foreign diplomacy 
and of the diplomatists themselves is just and unbiassed. The views 
expressed of such Englishmen as Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir Thomas 
Wade, Sir Harry Parkes, and Sir Robert Hart are remarkably sound and 
penetrating. Parkes and Hart are evidently those whom M. Cordier 
most admires, but Alcock and Wade receive much eulogy personally in 
compensation for a general condemnation of their diplomacy. The brief 
but sufficient biographies of most of the persons mentioned is a useful 
feature. Full references are, of course, given to sources of documents and 
extracts from contemporary writers, but we cannot approve of the 
frequent citations of unknown authorities introduced in the form écrit wn 
diplomate. Another point may be considered—whether it is necessary to 
print English documents in a French translation, as is M. Cordier’s 
habit. Chinese diplomatic documents are usually provided with a corre- 
sponding European version, which has the full international force and 
value of the original ; but when a document is translated, not officially, 
but by the author, there is a possibility of misconstruction; the document 
loses authority and demands literal verification. 

M. Cordier, who knows China personally during the past thirty 
years, is technically justified in beginning his history with the conven- 
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tions of Peking in 1860, for it was not till then that European powers 
had accredited representatives at the court of Peking. But it is only a 
technical justification. The relations of the powers with China really 
began with Sir Henry Pottinger’s treaty of Nanking in 1842, followed by 
the French treaty of Whampoa in 1844, and all subsequent diplomatic 
action had its origin in these instruments. It is true the English pleni- 
potentiary of Hong Kong could only treat with the viceroy of Canton, 
and there was then no Tsung-li Yamén; but the relations were not the 
less diplomatic, and the history of the eventful and arduous years between 
1842 and 1858 is a necessary introduction to the proceedings of the lega- 
tions at Peking from 1860 onwards. It was by constant though varying 
effort at the consular ports that the principles of international relations 
were slowly and painfully built up and defined, and upon these struggles 
and the resulting arguments rests most of the subsequent diplomatic 
action. M. Cordier does indeed give a brief sketch of the earlier period 
of European intercourse, but it is inadequate and in some respects mis- 
leading. For instance, it conveys the impression that the confiscation of 
the opium stores was the cause of the China war of 1841-2, whereas it 
was really brought about by the summary expulsion and persecution of 
all Europeans in China. Again, writing of the ‘Arrow’ controversy, M. 
Cordier merely records the fact that the vessel’s register had expired, 
which he evidently thinks disposes of the English ‘ pretext ;’ he does not 
observe that when the Chinese seized the lorcha they were not aware 
that her register had not been renewed. M. Cordier would do well to 
review the period 1842-60, and make it the subject of another volume. 
No doubt the bulk of the materials may well have deterred the 
historian from carrying his survey further back than 1860. As it is, the 
first volume includes such considerable subjects as the Tai-ping rebellion 
and the missionary question, culminating in the massacre of Tien-tsin, 
besides minor but by no means unimportant matters, such as the Lay- 
Osborn flotilla, the audience of 1873 (of which an instructive Chinese 
account is translated), the beginning of Japanese and Korean diplomatic 
questions, and the singular Burlinghame mission, of which it is observed— 


Cette bruyante et encombrante mission n’a laissé qu’un souvenir semblable 4 
celui qui reste de certaines ambassades burlesques envoyées aux siécles passés 
par quelques potentats d’Extréme Asie aux souverains d’occident. 


It had, nevertheless, a very bad effect in Peking in strengthening the 
natural arrogance of the Tsung-li Yamén : 


Méme le pacifique Russe Vlangaly se fichait, le Prussien von Rehfues 
fulminait, Alcock, mélancolique, constatait qu’il avait préparé sa propre ruine. 


The diplomatic course of all these matters is fully established by docu- 
ments, and the treatment is adequate, though never illuminating. The 
work is a collection of piéces justificatives, not a generalisation. The 
second volume includes Sir T. Wade’s manipulation of the Margary 
correspondence, as well as the Kuldja difficulty, but the greater part of it 
is naturally occupied by the Tongking war and the events leading to 
and springing from it. So far as documents go it is a fairly full account 
of the quarrel, but M. Cordier knows well enough that it is too soon to 
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expeci governments to disclose all their papers for the benefit of the 
historian, and there are a good many delicate matters of the time of the 
Tongking war which are not, and could not be expected to be, published. 
Others that have been published are here ignored; nor ean one blame a 


French historian of recent events if he cannot see through absolutely 


transparent and colourless glasses.! 8. Lane-Poote. 


Essais sur l’ Histoire de la Civilisation Russe. Par P. Mini0vuKov, profes- 
seur 4 l’université de Moscou. Traduit du russe par P. Dramas et 
D. Sosxice. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 1901.) 


Tus volume, it may be said without hesitation, will be read by every 
student of Russian history with keen interest, if not always with convic- 
tion. The first part deals with the population, its territorial distribution, 
its work of colonisation. Diagrams illustrate the rapid growth from 
20 millions in 1762 to 115 millions in 1890, and the geographical changes 
in relative density from 1678 to 1897. This section of the book is 
necessarily statistical, and though much of the material used is not 
accessible to the student he may safely accept as approximately correct 
the general results presented to him. A few among many curious and 
interesting observations will show how rich this portion of the book is: 
e.g. that ‘the Troublous Times’ and the reign of Peter the Great each 
cost Russia 20 per cent. of her inhabitants ; that the density of population 
in England at the Norman Conquest exceeded that of Russia at the 
present day ; that the population of the centre of the empire until about 
ten years ago remained stationary approximately at the figure (40 per 
sq. km.) which Levasseur gives as the saturation point for an agricultural 
community, and that the growth above that point coincides with the 
dawn of industry. Passing on to ethnography, M. Milioukov analyses 
the body of the people into its component elements, and shows the share 
each had in colonisation. Russia is heterogeneous, ‘a museum of ethno- 
graphy,’ and her peoples are still engaged in settling on the land. The 
monasteries had no large share in the work of colonisation. 

In the second part, on the ‘Economic Evolution,’ the lack of an 
adequate summary or list of contents is especially to be regretted. Pro- 
duction for personal use is the first leading characteristic that strikes one 
in Russian economic history : it is only from the date of the emancipation 
of the serfs that we find mercantile production, due entirely to the 
necessity of making money to pay taxes. Another sign of the primitive 
state of the country is the successive ‘devastation,’ zoological and agricul- 
tural, carried on down to our own days: as the land became cleared of 
game it fell into cultivation ; the hunter was driven through Siberia in his 
search for furs. While the settlement of the south-east was due, politi- 
cally, to the necessity for checking the nomad races in that region, it was 
also caused economically by the exhaustion of the zoological riches of the 


' Since this review was in type M. Cordier’s important work has been completed 
by the publication of a third volume, covering the years 1888 to 1902. The subject, 
however, with which it deals belongs too much to present politics for it to be desirable 


that we should discuss it here. The volume includes an excellent index to the whole 
work.—Ep. E.H.R. 
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older lands. In late historic times the Russian has used up the gratuitous 
products of nature, and the further we go south and east the later do 
we find this mode of exploitation. It is only when the furs, honey, 
timber, and similar products are exhausted that we see the people settling 
down to agriculture of a primitive kind. By the end of the fifteenth 
century the soil in the central regions had already been worked to such 
an extent that the use of manure was usual, while at the same epoch the 
comparatively new ground in Vladimir, Nizhny-Novgorod, and Ryazan 
yielded 20 to 80-fold without this aid; now the crops in those ‘black 
earth’ provinces give barely 5-fold. A more intensive form of culture 
has become an absolute necessity ; but, on the other hand, the price of 
land has risen to such an extent (from 15} roubles per desyatin at the 
time of the emancipation of the peasants to 45 roubles in the first ten 
years and 70 roubles in the next ten years) that the peasant cannot 
afford to improve his ground, and, on the other hand, the landed gentry 
can get peasant labour so cheap that it does not pay them to use 
machinery. 

Turning to industry, we find that while the urban population in 1890 
was Only 12°8 per cent. of the whole, as compared with 50 per cent. or 
more in England, France, and Germany even half a century ago, this only 
proves that Russian industry retains to a great extent that domestic 
character which it has always had. Any factories which exist are of 
modern creation and chiefly due to the initiative of the state. 


‘In a country without capital, workmen, contractors, or buyers,’ the western 
method of production ‘ could only subsist by artificial means. . . . By attaching 
serfs to the factories manufacturers were provided with unpaid workmen; by 
establishing monopolies and keeping out foreign goods by overwhelming customs 
dues the producers were provided with forced buyers.’ 


The number of hands employed in industrial enterprises may be esti- 
mated at a million and a half ; in 1850 there were half a million. But 
there are in addition at least four millions for whom industry is but an 
auxiliary source of income. Owing to climatic and fiscal reasons home 
industries have grown up, and it is remarkable that instead of being 
crushed by the factories they increase in importance and variety. Before 
the emancipation the peasants in the Volga districts derived 88 per 
cent. of their income from such subsidiary employments and only 12 per 
cent. from agriculture. 

As for the means of communication, it was not till 1830 that a high- 
road was made between Moscow and St. Petersburg, and thirty years later 
there were only 5,000 miles of road in the whole empire. In proportion 
to its extent Russia has only one-thousandth part of the made roads 
which exist in the west. This is partly due to the construction of rail- 
ways, the length of which is to that of the roadsas3 tol. The length 
of the railways is about equal to that of the French or British lines, 
but if account be taken of the relative extent of the countries the figures 
are 1 for Russia, 12 for France, 17 for Great Britain. British passenger 
traffic is 50 times as great as Russian. There is the same inadequacy of 
water communication, especially by canals. A regular postal service 
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dates from the fifteenth century ; it was created by the state for its own 
needs, and the English Muscovy merchants of the sixteenth century were 
not allowed to use it. The latest figures show that each Russian writes 
only 8 letters per annum (France 18, Germany 33, England 53). The 
variations in the price of wheat are the barometer of the rapidity of 
circulation in the economic expansion of Russia, and we find in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that prices vary in the provinces in 
the proportion of 1 to 6, even between places so near as Moscow and 
Suzdal, Novgorod, and Oldnetz 1 to 8; this is due entirely to lack of 
means of transport. As late as 1847-1853, while wheat was 1 rouble 
in Orenburg, it was 54 in St. Petersburg; nowadays the extreme prices are 
as 2to 5. The history of prices reveals the fact that the fall in the value 
of money during the last 400 years has been marvellously rapid; the 
proportion in the purchasing power of a certain weight of silver is as 1 
to 15 or 18; roughly speaking, Russia has seen as great a rise in prices 
since the beginning of the fifteenth century as England since the Norman 
Conquest. Peter the Great was the first to substitute for real money 
mere monetary symbols, and each successive military expedition led to 
further depreciation of the currency till the purchasing power of the 
rouble in its assignat form sank below two-sevenths of its nominal 
value. Still under the heading ‘Means of Communication’ we find a 
history of private credit. The ordinary rate of interest was 20 per 
cent., and this rate was very frequently paid in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Asa natural consequence of a high rate of interest 
the profits of industrial concerns must be kept at a high rate by a 
protective tariff. The basis of Russian industry, the rapid growth of 
which has recently astonished the world, is thus, to a great extent, 
artificial. 

In his third part, which treats of the evolution of the state (army, 
finance, administration), M. Milioukov deals with historical material 
capable of very varied interpretation, and now and then one cannot help 
feeling that he writes rather as the partisan of a theory than a calm 
scientific inquirer. Probably the same criticism might be applied with 
more reason to those who arrive at opposite opinions; in any case the 
author handles his subject in an able manner, and never allows his 
reader’s interest to flag. Approximately the thesis maintained is that 
everything in Russian public life and institutions is an artificial creation 
of the state, and that the whole system is due to the military and 
financial necessities of the state. In Russia, therefore, unlike other 
countries, we must begin with political evolution and pass thence to the 
study of the social structure : ‘The prince was the first sedentary inhabi- 
tant of the state; round him all was mobile.’ Naturally the prince 
formed a small nucleus of personal aids, ‘ free servants,’ which gradually 
grew in size and crystallised into form; the peasant class still continued 
to form the fluid element in Russian history till, by the united efforts of 
the government and the landowners, they became fixed to the soil: the 
government enslaved the landlords ; the landlords enslaved the peasantry. 
Instead of having to struggle against the rights and privileges of indi- 
viduals and social groups the state tried to rouse the orders of society 
into existence, in order to profit thereby. Five times between the latter 
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part of the fifteenth century and the reign of Peter the Great 
(1490-1500, 1550-1560, 1620-1630, 1680-1690, 1700-1720) the whole 
political organisation of the empire was remodelled, and in every case 
the cause was the necessity of a financial reform, which was rendered 
inevitable by new and costly developments of the military art. Under 
Peter the process went on still more rapidly; his regiments lost the old 
territorial character, and the army, being cut off from all connexion with 
the land, became a still heavier charge on the budget. Together with 
the navy the army swallowed up from two-thirds to four-fifths of the 
total revenue. 

A chapter is devoted to the history of taxation, and its effects on the 
formation of society, by fixing the ‘fluid element.’ The financial 
system is shown to be the combined result of Russia’s economic weakness 
and the disproportionate development of her political necessities. The 
fiscal organisation was a heritage of the Tatar rule; it has preserved 
throughout one characteristic—the distribution of the burden among 
themselves by the taxpayers. Whatever form the imposition may take, 
the fiscal community reduces everything to an assessment of so much on 
each parcel of ground worked by a family. The discrimination between 
the northern regions, which had nothing to fear from invasion, and the 
frontier districts, where personal military service was imposed, became 
gradually more unfair as the recruiting grounds of the state extended. 
The people who paid the higher rate of taxation were not dispensed from 
military service. The noble cavalry ceased to existjust when it had acquired 
exemption from taxation, and the lower classes were made to bear an increas- 
ing burden of military services. To flee from taxation the peasants deserted 
their communes, but those who were left still had to pay according to anti- 
quated registers ; there was no relief on account of diminution in the num- 
bers of communities, but increases were reported and the assessments raised 
accordingly. It was only under Peter the Great that the administration 
tried to bring itself face to face with the individual taxpayer, by a 
direct tax on every male ‘soul ;’ but even this was illusory, for the 
government had no funds for keeping proper registers of vital statistics, 
and the communes calmly ignored the reform by treating the old 
agrarian units as so many ‘souls.’ This is practically the last stage in 
the development of this form of taxation. But direct taxation is a mere 
tenth of the total levied nowadays; it occupies so large a space in the 
book only because it led to the creation of a fiscal system of constraint 
which played an important part in the history of society. The amount 
levied per head is much less than in the rest of Europe ; but if the capacity 
of the payer be taken into account we find that the bulk of the people, the 
peasants, have always paid into the treasury more than agriculture 
yielded to them. At first sight the movement from agriculture to 
industry seems due to the internal economic development of the country ; 
really itis also a consequence of the exigencies of the state. The growth 
of industry, in the cottage and the tariff-protected factory alike, is the 
inevitable result of fiscal exactions due to military necessities. 

Till the end of the fifteenth century the administration was almost 
completely identified with the household of the sovereign ; as Moscow 
annexed new territories their administrative institutions were removed to 
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the capital, and by the reign of Ivan IV the system may be likened to an 
old house with all sorts of wings and outbuildings added on to it. 
Ivan IV separated the administration from the court by creating the 
oprichnina, analogous to the Ottoman janissaries, and the general 
revenue was entrusted to the grand treasury (prikhod), with four 
departments (chetverts), each under a secretary of state (diak). To each 
chetvert were assigned a number of towns scattered over the whole 
country; thus this first administrative division was purely artificial. 
Indeed, history shows that there has never been any durable local 
organisation: annexation to Moscow broke up the provinces into their 
constituent molecules. The object of the central authority was purely 
fiscal ; even justice was only a secondary function of the administration ; 
hence there is a complete lack of provincial organisation. The chief local 
difference arose from the fact that inthe seventeenth century the ‘ black 
peasants ’ of the north supplied the money for keeping up the troops in 
the south ; the main object in the north was, therefore, to centralise in 
the hands of the government as much money as possible, while in the 
south it was the regular organisation of defence. Under Peter the 
Great the old fiscal institutions decayed ; the military districts were 
finally consolidated and extended to. the whole empire. For the first 
time the ‘ governments’ (gubernii) appear (1708-1712). This left Russia 
without central institutions and led to the creation of the senate. The 
Swedish system of ‘ colleges’ was introduced, and the Swedish model was 
to have been applied to the provinces, when it was discovered that 
Livonia alone would have cost more than had been formerly spent on the 
whole administration of the empire. Crippled and distorted, the system 
did not survive Peter. The ‘colleges ’ continued to exist, but they had lost 
all trace of their origin ; the senate, too, was suffered to remain, though 
under the Swedish system it was superfluous, and during the whole 
eighteenth century it was trying vainly to fix its position between the 
sovereign power and the ‘colleges.’ Peter destroyed the old central 
institutions ; he failed in his efforts to replace them, on account of the 
impossibility, for financial reasons, of creating a corresponding provincial 
system. The judicial functions of the state before the reign of Peter were 
not distinct from the administration. Till the reign of Catherine II the 
only part of criminal law which was codified related to the regular levy 
of judicial taxes; there was no codified civil law. Catherine II in her 
provincial institutions made one of the most successful and enduring 
reforms ; the whole provincial administration began to rest with the 
local authority, and two delegates elected by the local nobility were 
placed side by side with the functionaries of the state. ‘his is the dawn 
of self-government. But, as in Peter’s reign, the decentralisation of the 
provinces brought about the destruction of the central body; all the 
‘colleges,’ except those of the army, navy, and foreign affairs, were soon 
suppressed, and this necessarily led to Alexander I’s reform of the 
central institutions, based on the separation of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers. 

The fourth and last part of the book, headed ‘The Social Structure, 
deals with the history of the nobility, the urban population, and the 
peasantry, but, for lack of space, it cannot be summarised here. The 
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fiscal character of the peasant communities is insisted upon with 
abundant proof, and the dissolution of this artificial bond is foretold with 
a confidence shared by all who know anything of the subject. A few 
final pages sum up the whole matter, and the author dissociates himself 
from both the extreme schools—the nationalist and the western. 

There are few good translations, and this one is certainly not above 
the average ; on nearly every page there are signs of careless proof-reading, 
and proper names are hopelessly misspelt ; there is no index, and the 
summaries at the heads of chapters are almost useless for purposes of 
reference. OxIvER WaRDRoP. 


Historical Essays by Members of the Owens College, Manchester. 
Published in commemoration of its Jubilee (1851-1901). Edited by 
T. F. Tour and James Tarr. (London: Longmans. 1902.) 


Tue essays of which this remarkably solid volume consists were written 
professedly to celebrate the jubilee of the Owens College, and substantially, 
we imagine, to illustrate the vitality and the versatility of the Owens 
College School of History. It is a monument of which no school in any 
university need be ashamed. If its predominant characteristic is weight 
of learning rather than elegance of expression, it may well be pleaded 
that the acquirement of substance should be prior to its adornment. All 
these essays reach a high level; they avoid the besetting sin of most of 
our present historical writing, which consists in serving up a hash of 
what other historians have written flavoured with an original spice of 
error. They are all based on original research and written by specialists. 
No single reviewer is qualified to sit in judgment on such an array of 
experts as the late Chancellor Christie, Dr. Ward, Professor Tout, Mr. 
Dunlop, Professor Tait, Dr. W. A. Shaw, and Mr. Holland Rose, and we 
must content ourselves with cataloguing the contents of this volume and 
recording the impression they make on a lay reader. 

The first essay, by Mr, Edward Fiddes, traces the tendency of the 
Romans to deify their great men long before the imperial’age, and 
reminds us that the Owens College School of History is bound by no 
modern limitations. The second, by Mrs. Tout, tells the story of St. Ursula, 
attempts to discern what elements of truth there may be in it, and 
describes its influence on the art and religion of medieval Europe; it 
also recalls the fact that academic distinctions and degrees are not 
restricted in Manchester to one sex: but can a personage whose existence 
is problematical be said to have ‘actually exercised influence’? (p. 40). 
The worship of heathen deities does not prove that they ‘actually 
exercised ’ any influence whatever. Miss Speakman's object is to show 
that the rule of St. Augustine was merely the crystallisation of ideas 
common to his age, but is it not beneath the dignity of the Owens College 
School of History to say that the middle age ‘ had no shrieking philan- 
thropies’? (p. 68). In his paper on ‘ Wales and the March during the 
Barons’ Wars’ Professor Tout combats the view recently put forward 
by Mr. J. E. Morris and adopted by Professor Little that the desertion 
of Simon de Montfort by the lords marchers was due to Simon’s alliance 
with Llewelyn ; he would reverse the order and attribute that alliance 
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to Simon’s desire to compensate himself for that desertion. Fortunately 
for Mr. Rhodes, who follows with an account of the relations between 
Italian bankers and Edward I and Edward II, the dealings of the Fresco- 
baldi and the Bardi'possess an historical interest and importance beyond 
his plea that these moneylenders were ‘the fellow countrymen and con- 
temporaries of Dante’ (p. 138). Mr. Powicke’s discourse on Pierre Dubois 
is inclined to be discursive, but it is suggestive, and even an historian cannot 
live by facts alone. Professor Tait’s investigation into the circumstances 
of the death of Thomas pf Woodstock is sensational enough to suggest a 
flippant reminiscence of Sherlock Holmes; Richard, we are afraid, would 
stand a poor chance before a modern jury after Mr. Tait’s detective 
labours. Mr. Clemesha takes us back to more humdrum matters in the 
municipal history of Preston ; we wish he could have solved the question 
of Preston’s representation in parliament; Bishop Stubbs, following 
Browne Willis, gives it as one of the boroughs whose representation was 
restored by Edward VI, but that statement is certainly wrong. Miss 
Newett gives an amusing account of the sumptuary laws of Venice; and 
Mr. Dunlop dissipates, so far as Ireland is concerned, the theory that 
whatever Henry VIII. did was necessarily violent and unjust, and shows 
that his methods were less arbitrary than those of either of his daughters. 
The fragment on Sebastian Gryphius by the late Mr. Christie is slight, 
but Dr. Ward has an interesting subject in the princess Elizabeth, the 
daughter of the ‘winter king’ and of ‘the queen of hearts,’ the sister 
of Rupert, of Maurice, and of the electress Sophia, the disciple of 
Descartes and of Labadie, and the correspondent of William Penn and 
George Fox, of Leibniz and Malebranche. Professor G. A. Wood deals 
with ‘the Miltonic ideal ’ and Mr. Broxap with the siege of Manchester 
by the ‘ martyr’ earl of Derby in 1642. Dr. W. A. Shaw’s account of 
the beginnings of the national debt is one of the most striking and 
original in the volume ; he shows how Charles II was almost driven into 
his secret relations with Louis XIV by the bankrupt state of the finances, 
which parliament was unable or unwilling to remedy, and how the crash 
of 1672, led to the creation of the national debt. Mr. J. E. Hutton 
recalls the almost forgotten history of the Moravians in England, and 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson seeks to demonstrate that Napoleon’s study of the 
defences of Ajaccio necessarily suggested to him the means by which the 
English fleet was driven out of Toulon harbour in 1794 ; but how would 
his theory (p. 460) that a great commander can only learn his business 
as a regimental officer work out in the cases of Alexander or Julius 
Caesar? Mr. Holland Rose successfully rebuts some of Lord Rosebery’s 
recent strictures on the English treatment of Napoleon, and, indeed, it is 
strange that so many writers should have felt at liberty to denounce 
Hudson Lowe without any attempt to see what Lowe has to say for him- 
self in the mass of his correspondence in the British Museum. The 
volume closes with two excellent papers on the teaching of history. 
A. F. Potuarp. 


The writings of Mr. Edward Boguslawski are likely to find more 
readers now that some of them have been translated intoGerman. Even 
those persons who are acquainted with Slavonic languages were somewhat 
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repelled by the extraordinary system of orthography which he adopted, a 
most tormenting kind of blend of the specialities of Bohemian and Polish 
orthography. To attempt to refute the opinions which he expresses in his 
Methode und Hilfsmittel der Erforschung der vorhistorischen Zeit in der 
ergangenheit der Slaven, translated from the Polish by Waldemar Osterloff 
(Berlin : Costenoble, 1902), would be to reopen many of the vexatae quaestiones 
of Slavonic philology and ethnology, with which this Review has no imme- 
diate concern. Mr. Boguslawski conducts a polemic against what he calls 
the Berlin-Austrian school, no doubt aiming at Professors Briickner and 
Jagié, to the former of whom a special section of the work is devoted. 
We can only say of Mr. Boguslawski’s opinions that among other things 
he connects Suevi and Slavi (p. 28) and the Slavonic tribe of the Resians 
with the Etruscans (Rasena ?), and holds that the Veneti on the Adriatic 
were Slavs. He is a believerin the existence of Slavonic runes, traces of 
which he finds in the glagolitic alphabet, and thinks that the ‘ Life of 
Justinian,’ a forgery exposed by Mr. Bryce, must be accepted as genuine. 
The suspicious work of Marnavié according to our author was only a copy 
of an earlier one, and so we may still believe Upravda and the Slavonic 
story. Mr. Boguslawski thinks that the Macedonians in ancient times 
spoke Albanian. Plutarch tells us that Alexander preferred to speak 
Greek as a rule, but when he was angry he used Macedonian, whatever 
that may have been. In his philological and ethnological views we are 
afraid that Mr. Boguslawski, in spite of his learning, will find but few 
followers. W. R. M. 


We are glad to see that Professor Carl Mirbt’s excellent collection of 
Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, which we noticed in 1896 (vol. xi. 
p. 605 seq.), has now appeared in an enlarged edition with a more compre- 
hensive title. It is now called Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttwms und 
des rémischen Katholizismus (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1901), and the 155 texts 
and extracts of the older book have grown into 506. The danger in 
extending a volume of selected documents is that it may defeat its object 
by becoming unwieldy. Dr, Mirbt has no doubt realised this, and has 
kept the volume—even with the addition of an index—within the limits 
of 482 pages. But there is a price to pay for this compression : the type 
is smaller; there are more lines in a page and more words ina line; 
and the canons or paragraphs, which were formerly printed separately, 
are now run on continuously. Dr, Mirbt has endeavoured to reduce the 
inconvenience of this arrangement by a liberal use of spaced type; but it 
is unfortunately true that the new edition is not by any means so pleasant 
a book to read or to refer to as the old one was. Still there is no denying 
that Dr. Mirbt has employed the space he has gained to exceedingly good 
purpose. The additional documents illustrative of the history of the 
first six centuries mark a signal advance on the earlier edition. We 
observe that Dr. Mirbt has changed the position of the donation of Con- 
stantine, which now appears not among texts of the eighth century, but 
under Constantine’s own date. He is careful to note—with a precision 
which will not command universal assent—‘ Entstehung unter Paul I. 
(757-767),’ but we think that it was better also to print the document in 
immediate connexion with the donation of Pippin. The enlargement of the 
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title has enabled the editor to include a considerable number of texts bear- 
ing on the history of doctrine, on heresy and the means for its repression, 
and the attitude of the papacy towards the reformed churches. It is not 
easy to understand why, of all documents connected with the church of 
England, the Test Act should be chosen, while no extracts are given from 
the Act of Supremacy or from any of the Acts of Uniformity. They would 
not have occupied much space. But Dr. Mirbt has naturally found more 
interest in the history of the German reformation, concerning which his 
selections are thoroughly, representative. The fifty pages also which he 
gives to the council of Trent are employed to excellent purpose. We must 
not omit to add that the brief references to the leading modern books 
and articles are exceedingly helpful and greatly increase the value of a 
manual which should be in the hands of every teacher and every fairly 
advanced student of ecclesiastical history. 


M. Auguste Molinier has brought out a volume entitled Les Sowrces 
de l’Histoire de France in the excellent Collection des Manuels de 
Bibliographie Historique (2 vols. Paris: Picard, 1902). The first 
portion of the work deals with the époque primitive, the Merovingians 
and the Carolingians down to 987 a.p.; the second part treats of the 
feudal era and the dynasty of Hugh Capet till 1189; two more volumes 
will complete the history down to 1494. Its simplicity of design. 
historical value, penetrating criticism, and clearness of style all tell 
strongly in favour of the work. The author confines himself to the 
narrative and indirect sources which enable one to reconstitute the history 
of a definite epoch. He has consulted them all, and his judgment, 
supported as it is by reasons and facts well chosen and well arranged, 
deserves high consideration. Some passages are, indeed, rather more 
than mere historical bibliography, as, for example, at the beginning of 
ch. xii., where the Carolingian renaissance is happily characterised. The 
author’s reflexions on the lives of the saints (pp. 94-101) again go beyond 
the range of bibliography pure and simple, and constitute a model of 
critical method. The book is the most lucid and trustworthy manual 
that we possess for the criticism of narrative sources of French history 
down to the end of the twelfth century; we hope that the subsequent 
parts may shortly appear. 8. 


The fourth volume of the Scriptores Rerwm Merovingicarum in the 
Monwmenta Germaniae Historica (Hanover: Hahn, 1902) contains 
Passtones Vitaeque Sanctorum, edited for the first time in a critical manner 
by Bruno Krusch. The lives here printed illustrate the Irish missions of 
the seventh century, and the Vita Columbani and Vita Galli are import- 
ant for Celtic antiquities. East-Anglian history is touched by the Vita 
Fursei, which was one of Bede’s authorities. The volume contains also 
the Vita Richarti Centulensis auct. Alewino. F. L. 


The second volume of the Monumenta Novaliciensia vetustiora, 
edited by Count C. Cipolla in the important series of Fonti per la Storia 
d’ Italia (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1901), contains the famous 
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chronicle of the abbey of Novalesa, which was first published in full by 
Combetti in 1848, and afterwards by Bethmann in the Monwmenta 
Germaniae, vii. (1846). The original manuscript has sufficient paleo- 
graphical interest to justify the elaborate examination to which the 
present editor has submitted it. It is preserved on a narrow parchment 
roll of unusual length—it measures thirty-eight feet four inches—and 
was written early in the second half of the eleventh century. Bethmann 
thought that more than one scribe, as well as the author himself, took 
part in its production ; but Count Cipolla, after going minutely through 
the evidence presented by each single membrane, favours the theory, 
which he does not state as more than an hypothesis, that the whole is 
written in the author’s hand. By means of six plates of facsimiles he 
enables students to form a judgment for themselves. Unfortunately the 
roll has lost some membranes at the top and one in the middle, so that, 
as it is written on both sides, there are two considerable and two less 
serious lacunae in the text. It begins now with the last chapter of book i., 
and there is a gap near the end of book ii.; correspondingly, on the back 
of the roll, all book iv. and part of the table of contents to book v. are 


_ wanting, as well as a portion of the appendix. The defects in the manu- 


script are, however, of modern date; in the sixteenth century it was 
nearly if not quite complete, and by the seventeenth it had not lost 
much. The chronicle had meanwhile been used assiduously by a number 
of local scholars, who made copious extracts from it in Latin, Italian, and 
French ; and with their help Count Cipolla has been able to supply a 
large part of the missing matter. Bethmann had included in his edition 
only such pieces as were quoted textually in Latin, but the new editor 
gives all the versions or paraphrases found in the writers referred to. 
These cannot, of course, be accepted as taking the place of the lost parts 
of the original, but in the absence thereof they furnish a welcome supple- 
ment. Count Cipolla’s critical notes are a model of careful exactness, but he 
has left us to find out for ourselves the meaning of the symbols employed. 
The explanatory notes contain all needful references. On the vexed 
question about the tomb of Charles the Great and its opening by Otto ITI 
the editor (p. 198) cites fully the recent literature, but prudently abstains. 
from declaring his own conclusion. = 


The Companion to English History (Middle Ages), edited by Mr. 
F. P. Barnard (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), is well designed to supple- 
ment the young student’s text-book knowledge of the ordinary facts of 
history, by giving him a series of essays by various authors on such 
subjects as architecture, dress, warfare, shipping, town and country life, 
heraldry, monasticism, trade, learning, and art. It is well and copiously 
illustrated ; the articles are of manageable length, and the editor has 
enlisted the services of several writers of distinction. Unluckily the essays 
are not all of the same merit, or even written to the same plan, and the 
editor hardly seems to have exercised that rigorous supervision without 
which all joint-stock books are sure to become disconnected and disorderly. 
There are a number of very bad mistakes scattered through the volume. 
Some of the better essays, such as those on warfare, art, learning, and 
education, are short and businesslike summaries, good of their kind, but 
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cramped a little for want of room. The very readable article on monas- 
ticism is hardly in place in such a book as this, since it is wanting in 
precision of statement and does not cover the ground. Friars may not 
be monks, but something should have been said about them in a com- 
panion to medieval history. It is extremely unfortunate that the very 
important article on ecclesiastical architecture should have been composed 
on wrong lines. There is no attempt to explain the constructional 
principles that underlay the development of Gothic from Romanesque, 
or to show the relations of English styles to the analogous styles on the 
continent. Nor is the essay free from error even on its own narrow lines. 
It is hardly scholarly, for instance, to take a Cistercian house like Kirk- 
stall as a type of all monastic buildings. The writer qn monasticism . 
says elsewhere with much greater truth, ‘ The ground-plan of a Cistercian 

monastery differed considerably from that of the older Cistercian houses.’ 

But it is a bad thing when one article of a book has to be confuted by 

the words of another. The shortcomings of this essay are the more 

noticeable since the companion treatise on domestic architecture is one of 

the best in the book. It isa pity that such faults in execution should 

make it rather hard to recommend this ‘Companon’ unreservedly. But | 
even as it is it fulfils a useful function, and with rigorous re-editing it 

might become an admirable instrument of education. =. ¥. TF. 


In his volume on Edward Plantagenet in the series of ‘ Heroes of the 
Nations’ (New York: Putnam, 1902) Mr. Edward Jenks treats the 
king from a legal point of view. There is much to be said for Mr. Jenks’s 
attitude, and we are glad to have his pages, which show the growth of 
law. Particularly we welcome those on the Statute of Entails as con- 
trasted with the remaining portions of the Second Statute of Westminster 
(pp. 207-11), and on the ‘Quia Emptores’ (pp. 274-5), for thecircumstances 
under which these were passed are fully noticed. Also we appreciate the 
presentation of the evolution of common law and the labours of Bracton. 
A student will be able to get valuable ideas from Mr. Jenks, and then 
fall back on other writers for information here lacking. Yet it must be 
confessed that a picture of Edward I avowedly incomplete is not 
satisfactory. We want to know his position as regards the recalcitrant 
barons or the Scots at some given moment, as illustrated by the special 
circumstances of that moment, as much as the circumstances under 
which he brought forward, or accepted under pressure, some statute; if 
we do not understand the motives and ambitions of the earls, Mr. Jenks 
not attempting to depict the men who surrounded the king, we cannot 
appreciate his difficulties. Much less can we understand the course of 
the war in Scotland from fragmentary and inaccurate accounts of only a 
few events. Mr. Jenks fails to give a complete picture of Edward, 
otherwise than as the English Justinian, chiefly because his early chapters 
are so disproportionately long that he has had to crowd the last fourteen 
years of the reign into fifty pages. Questions as to Gascony and France, 
Wallace’s rising, parliaments, ‘ Confirmatio Cartarum’ are hurried over; 
moreover the crisis of 1297 and the events in Scotland are put into 
separate chapters, so that the connexion between the constitutional 
struggle and the war is missed. Errors as to facts are rather numerous, 
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but a student can correct them by reading elsewhere. On hisown ground 
Mr. Jenks’s work is valuable. J. E. M. 


Professor R. Lodge, in his history of the Close of the Middle Ages, 
1278-1495 (‘Periods of European History,’ III. London: Rivingtons, 
1901), has felt the difficulty, familiar to many teachers, of giving unity 
and sequence to a period as important as chaotic. It is not enough, he 
truly states, to treat of the rise of the great nations : the confused politics 
of Italy, the Hungarian and Sicilian successions, Germany after the great 
councils, and many other subjects all need exposition, which it is hard to 
make clear without being diffuse. Many of these subjects, furthermore, 
are very complicated to expound. On the whole Mr. Lodge has succeeded 
well in his difficult task. He wisely points out that no period demands 
more the help of accurate genealogies, and he has done well to give so 
many of them. A slight addition to the Burgundian table (p. 541), viz. 
the first marriage of Margaret, aftarwards wife of Philip the Bold, to 
Philip de Rouvre, might possibly save some readers a little inquiry ; but 
there are few such additions that could be even suggested as necessary. 
Some parts of the book are excellent, e.g. the sketch of the Luxemburg 
dynasty, so inadequately treated in many English works; the account 
of the Swiss confederation is also adequate and clear, but it might 
be pointed out that the peculiarities of its early history are more 
apparent than real, the formation of leagues and the struggles against 
superiors being common throughout southern Germany. A critic who 
has had at any time to teach in this period, and therefore knows how 
useful the book will be, rather hesitates to note small points where 
general proportions are so well kept. It might, however, be well to add 
(p. 422) the distinction between the cities of northern and southern 
Germany in that the former, trading more by sea, were aristocratic, while 
the latter, with more artisan inhabitants, were democratic. The con- 
cordats and the pragmatic sanction of Bourges might have been allowed 
fuller treatment. It is odd to find the explanation of the rich literature 
grouped around Lewis the Bavarian’s struggle against the papacy in the 
doctrinal points involved. These were of comparatively little impor- 
tance, but the political points were seized upon and discussed more than 
in previous struggles because the middle ages were passing out of the 
formative into the critical stage. The keen interest in these political 
theories is an essential and not an accidental part of medieval thought. 
Chapter xxii. treats of the renaissance in Italy, and it may be said 
fairly that it overestimates, by its omissions rather than by its state- 
ments, the place of Italy in the movement. The work of the Nether- 
lands and Germany should have been indicated, for it was largely 
original and not merely imitative, and one would be glad to see the 
Brethren of the Common Life noticed in this connexion. A few very 
minor errors may be noted. The duchy of Burgundy (pp. 79, 89, 90) 
scarcely escheated to the French crown; it was claimed—possibly 
insufficiently—by right of next of kin. The dates on pp. 122 and 162 
for the return of Urban V to Rome should agree; the note on p. 152 
should read ‘ Table I.’ instead of ‘Table C,’ and possibly cross-references 
might have been more largely used; Hungarian affairs, for instance, 
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constantly demand it. But the beginner may be grateful for a clear and 
competent guide in this difficult period, and the teacher will welcome a 
book adequate to carry his pupils on from Mr. Tout’s excellent volume 
on the preceding period. J.P. W. 


Miss Annie Hamilton must be warmly congratulated on the conclusion 
of her task, the translation of Ferdinand Gregorovius’s History of Rome in 
the Middle Ages, as well as on the punctuality and skill with which it 
has been executed. The eighth and last volume is issued in two parts 
(London : George Bell, 1902). If the latter volumes be compared with 
the earlier, it will be found, we think, that the style of the translation has 
improved, owing to a closer familiarity with the admirable diction of the 
original. There can be no question as to the pleasure which this work 
will afford to the intelligent reader of history, or as to its usefulness to 
the teacher and the taught. K. A. 


Colonel J. Biddulph’s book on Stringer Lawrence (London: John 
Murray, 1901) is a summary and well-written eulogy of ‘ the father of 
the Indian army.’ It is well worth reading by all who are interested in 
the history of British India ; but for the historical student its value is 
small, because it has no references, and even in cases where a new position 
is assumed cites no authorities in its support. It is based mainly upon 
Orme; but in certain points (e.g. p. 118, in regard to the sword of honour 
voted by the East India Company) it is clear that the records of the 
company, now in the India Office, have been consulted. It is a pity 
that there was not added at the least a list of materials. There are two 
good illustrations and an excellent map of the country round Trichinopoly. 

V. 


Readers interested in a much neglected and consequently much mis- 
understood period of German political history should not overlook the 
first volume (1850-2) of the series of hitherto unpublished documents 
concerning the foreign policy of Prussia in the years 1850-8 
(Preussen’s auswirtige Politik, 1850-8: Berlin, Mittler, 1902)'left behind 
him by the former Minister-President von Manteuffel, and edited by 
H. von Poschinger by way of a supplement to his interesting Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten of that very capable statesman. So far as Manteuffel’s own 
political reputation is in question, it will unmistakably gain by this 
publication. After the conflict between Austria and Prussia had been 
successfully averted at Olmiitz, they were at one in refusing any idea ofa 
European intervention in German affairs; but as between these powers 
themselves, the struggle at Dresden was arduous, and the much ridiculed 
single result of the conferences—the return to the old Germanic Con- 
federation—was a pis aller from which Prussia alone could hope to derive 
an ultimate advantage. Manteuffel’s letter to Count Hatzfeldt of 20 Feb. 
1851, shows how nobody saw more clearly than the writer that time was 
on the side of Prussia. In the important commercial negotiations which 
ensued, she held her own (notwithstanding the fears and complaints by 
the Prince of Prussia, who in this volume more than ever plays Hotspur’s 
part), and she refused to entertain proposals for a commercial treaty with 
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Austria till the renewal of the Zollverein should have been secured. All 
the same, through the whole of this period the relations between the two 
powers remain uneasy ; rightly enough, little trust was felt at Berlin in 
Schwarzenberg; and while Austria’s amiability towards the author of the 
coup d’état almost recalled the days of his uncle and Metternich, Prussia 
was in her turn suspected at Vienna of coquetting with Sardinia. The 
letters in this volume throw many sidelights upon Prussian and other 
royal and official personages, and the relations between them: upon King 
Frederick William IV, his genuine regard for England, his fear of the 
democracy, and his charming bonhomie towards all who served him faith- 
fully; upon the far from dishonest but not always supremely wise 
‘camarilla’ which possessed his ear; upon his ministers’ apprehensions 
of Radowitz and utter detestation of Bunsen; upon the difficulties be- 
setting the conduct of the king's diplomatic service, of which not the least 
was his custom of sending out private agents to report behind his envoys’ 
backs, ‘ controlling,’ as Bismarck politely put it,‘ Pilate by Herod.’ One 
of the most observant and pointed of Manteuffel’s correspondents in this 
volume is Rochow, Bismarck’s predecessor at Frankfort and afterwards 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. Bismarck himself, by the way, was in 
February 1852 set down by Gortchakoff as ‘very young and immature in 
affairs.’ To be sure, this was not many months after, on his arrival at 
Frankfort, the Prince of Prussia had remarked to Rochow of Bismarck : 
‘Do you mean to say that this Landwehr-lieutenant is to be our plenipo- 
tentiary at the Federal Diet ?’ A. W. W. 


Every twenty years, in accordance with time-honoured custom, a 
gild celebration is held at Preston: an anniversary fell due this 
summer, and a popular history of Preston Guild, by Tom C. Smith 
(Preston: Halewood, 1902), has been issued in connexion therewith. The 
same festival has called forth similar histories four times in the nineteenth 
century, and it seems a pity if the twentieth must continue to repeat 
their errors. The present year has, however, already yielded an essay on 
Preston and its gild merchant, which does something more than merely 
mark time. Mr. Clemesha’s paper in the Historical Essays, by members 
of the Owens College, Manchester, might have directed Mr. Smith to 
some new sources and removed some false impressions. The Preston 
Custwmal was printed by Miss Bateson in this Review (xv. 496-512), 
with a commentary. The date of Henry II’s charter to Preston giving 
it the customs of Newcastle-under-Lyme can be determined with precision 
from an entry onthe Pipe Roll. The charter which Henry III granted 
to Newcastle-under-Lyme in his nineteenth year is cited by Mr. Smith, 
as by many of his predecessors, as if it were a charter of Henry Il. W. 


The Ceremonies and Processions of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, 
edited by the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1901), is an ill-arranged book. The ‘ Processionale’ itself is printed 
from a fifteenth-century manuscript in the possession of the dean and 
chapter, supplemented where it is defective from the early printed texts, 
one of which was edited in 1882 by Dr. Henderson, dean of Carlisle. 
This occupies a good deal less than half the text of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
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volume, and is followed by a series of miscellanies relating to the church 
of Salisbury (and, by the way, to other churches), some of which are 
enclosed within brackets and some not, so that it needs some labour to 
find out whence each section is derived. The brackets themselves vary : 
some are prefixed to every page, others only to the beginning of a section. 
The part about the Salisbury altars, which owes its value to the pains of 
Mr. Malden, has not been published with due attention to order and 
revision, and owing to an accident the notes are printed in two instal- 
ments from successive draughts. Nor is the book marked by the accuracy 
which we expect from one bearing a name honoured for learning. We 
do not refer to examples like ‘Saintogne’ (p. 187) or ‘Bp. Engham’ 
(p. 281), which are very likely misprints ; but ‘ W. earl Longespée’ (p. 187) 
is intolerable, and it passes belief that a writer on the church of 
Salisbury, who knows that Bishop Jocelin de Bohun held the see from 
1142 to 1184 (p. 177), should state elsewhere (p. 162) that Jocelin de 
Bailleul was bishop during the same period. After this one is not 
surprised to find the martyrdom of St. Thomas placed indifferently on 
29 Dec. (p. 297) and 29 Jan. (p. 192). The signs on the diagram of the 
cathedral facing p. 72 do not in all points agree with the index accompany- 
ing it or with the explanation on pp. 214-6. In the lists showing ‘ the 
order of the stalls in choir’ Mr. Wordsworth has inverted two of them, 
with the result of making comparison as difficult as possible. Still, in 
spite of the editor, whose indexes, by the way, are by no means models, 
the book contains a large amount of material which will be found of interest 
by ecclesiologists, and specially by those who know and study the insignis 
ecclesia of which it treats. An obituary calendar printed on pp. 231-2 
contains a series of memorial lines for each month, beginning with Cisio. 
Ian. Ed. Epi., which the editor supposes to be ‘ intended to tell the order 
in which the holy days succeed one another.’ But in fact each syllable 
designates in order a day of the year, and the scheme is simply a variant 


of the Cisioianus, which was well known in Germany and is here adapted 
to English use. X. 


The Rev. W. D. Macray continues his Register of the Members of St. 
Mary Magdalen College, Oxford (London: Frowde, 1901) with his ac- 
customed thoroughness and painstaking accuracy. The third volume of 
the New Series, dealing with the fellows from 1576 to 1648, contains large 
portions of the injunctions issued by Bishop Cooper in 1585, omitting 
other portions already printed by Bloxam. Here we have a fresh piece of 
evidence that it was just about this time that the practice of buying places in 
the college foundation grew toa head. ‘ Omnia venalia esse ’ is the bishop’s 
pronouncement. He speaks of the incredible corruption of manners 
in the youth (‘corruptelam,’ by the way, is printed ‘corruptclam,’ p. 19), 
but one of their worst offences was, apparently, unnecessary visits to the 
town, and there is much in the volume which testifies to the fact that 
the college was as yet far from having reached the degradation of the 
eighteenth century. Learned (if not unfrequently quarrelsome) lives 
could still be lived within its walls, and many of the biographies with 
which the greater part of the volume is filled may be read with interest, 
those, for instance, of President Harding, Robert Ashley, President Lang- 
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ton, John Moseley, Hammond, and the not very reputable President 
John Wilkinson. Dr. Macray puzzles himself about the appointment 
of Ashley, who was acquainted only with the merest elements of mathe- 
matics (he is described as dyewyérpyros), as ‘publicus Geometriae 
Professor.’ The explanation is very simple. When the bulk of the 
‘necessary Regents,’ who as early as 1518 had supplicated to be excused 
from lecturing (‘quod nulli audiunt eos legentes’), were at length dis- 
charged from that unprofitable exercise, it was considered necessary that 
one master in each of ‘ the seven Arts and the three Philosophies ’ should 
still pro forma deliver ordinary lectures in the schools, being paid a 
small salary by the Regents who did not lecture. The custom lasted 
almost to our own times. Ashley was, no doubt, one of these ‘wall 
lecturers.’ It is unnecessary to say more in recognition of the admirable 
way in which Dr. Macray has discharged his laborious and valuable task. 
H. R. 


Although the Salford Portmote Records, vol. i., 1597-1632 (published 
for the Chetham Society, 1902), contain little that is of more than local 
interest, the editor, Mr. J. G. Mandley, whose work was a labour of love, 
did right to urge publication on his town council, and the Chetham Society 
to step in when the corporation proved apathetic. The history of the 
borough of Salford has ever run so closely parallel with that of Man- 
chester that when Salford bought back its volume of seventeenth-century 
records, in 1894, it was natural to wish to see them in print side by side 
with the fine series of Manchester Court Leet Records carried down to 
the purchase of the manorial rights in 1846. The Salford Portmote 
book is on a much smaller scale, but it tells the same story of ‘ bloode 
wypes,’ ‘tusslements,’ extravagant wedding dinners, stray bandogs, 
‘nysome’ dunghills, and the like. Salford, though reduced to a single 
pump, did not forget the legal attributes of its boroughhood. The rolls 
are not those of a court leet combined with a court baron, as at Man- 
chester, but those of a portmote held before a royal ‘steward of the 
hundred or wapentake.’ Many noblemen were enrolled as burgesses of 
Salford, and the valuable genealogical and topographical notes with which 
Mr. Earwaker enriched his Manchester volumes might well have been 
made an example for the editor of the Salford records. An editor who 
annotates an allusion to ‘ old Littleton’ asif it referred to Lord Littleton, 
1589-1645, when it obviously refers to Littleton the author of the 
‘Tenures,’ perhaps does wisely to eschew annotation. We are sorry to 
have to condemn the editorial work. It is impossible to believe that the 
manuscript twice gives nide for inde, and stuffs Elizabeth’s title with 
grammatical mistakes. Record type is used, with the usual unhappy results 
where the editor cannot read Latin writing. Marks of abbreviation are 
inserted where none are needed, omitted where they are requisite. If the 
scribe fails to dot his ‘i’s,’ that is no reason why two in succession should 
be printed as ‘u.’ with (sic). Fortunately the bulk of these records are in 
English. As there seems to be good reason to believe that some of the 
earlier rolls of the Salford portmote, in particular those of the reign of 
Henry VIII, are at the Record Office, the Chetham Society would have 
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done well to begin with those. Mr. Mandley merely reports that they 
exist and that they are in Latin. Y. 


Lady Russell’s book on Swallowfield and its Owners (London : 
Longmans, 1901) is of a very miscellaneous nature: it belongs in part to 
the category of topographical books, in part to family history. She says 
of it herself : 

My work is simply an olla podrida from innumerable sources, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Sometimes the most important events are merely sketched in, 
and at other times I enter into minute details, which would be generally con- 
sidered quite unimportant and uninteresting. But I have written this solely 
for my own family and neighbours at Swallowfield, and have therefore included 
everything that I thought might interest them. 


The house itself was rebuilt about 1690, so that it is of no great 
antiquity. The manor was for a long time part of the dowry of succes- 
sive Tudor queens. In 1582 it passed to the Backhouse family ; in 1670 
to the Hydes by the marriage of Henry, eldest son of the first earl of 
Clarendon, with Flower Backhouse. Thomas Pitt bought Swallowfield 
in 1719, selling it again in 1787 to John Dodd. It was sold by the son 
of this John Dodd in 1783, and, after passing through various hands, was 
bought by Sir Henry Russell in 1820, whose descendants still hold it. 
Lady Russell gives a good account of the families who successively 
possessed Swallowfield, illustrated by pedigrees and portraits. The 
Russell portraits are of considerable interest, especially the very beautiful 
picture of the first Lady Russell and her son, by Romney, which forms 
the frontispiece. Other noticeable portraits of historical interest are 
those of Frances, countess of Essex, of the second earl of Clarendon and 
his wife, of governor Pitt, and of Queen Anne, when princess, with the 
young duke of Gloucester. The extracts from the recollections of Sir 
Henry Russell, which contain his reminiscences of Dr. Johnson and 
Chantrey, and some details relating to Napoleon at St. Helena, also 
deserve special mention. Lady Russell’s book is agreeably written, and 
though it deals for the most part with persons and incidents of small 
historical importance, both historians and biographers may glean some- 
thing of value from it. C. H. F. 


Good county histories of Ireland, concise, accurate, and well furnished 
with references to authorities, are much wanted, and we welcome the 
_ first part of Mr. F. Elrington Ball’s History of the County Dublin 
(Dublin: Thom, 1902) as a useful contribution to the subject. The 
ground was, indeed, in this case already covered by D’Alton’s history 
of the County Dublin, published in 1838, but Mr. Ball has made use of 
a quantity of material not available when D’Alton wrote. The present 
instalment deals only with seven parishes, all situated together to the 
south-east of the city of Dublin in the barony of Rathdown. Mr. Ball 
takes the ancient parish as the unit, and deals historically with any 
towns, castles, remarkable remains, and gentlemen’s seats, &c., to be 
found therein, and-then gives separately a brief résumé of the ecclesias- 
tical history of the parish. A considerable amount of research has been 
bestowed on the accounts of the more important individuals and families 
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connected as owners or residents with the places mentioned, and the 
whole is skilfully strung together so as to interest the ordinary reader. 
At the same time useful references to authorities and sources of informa- 
tion are given in the notes. Illustrations from photographs and from 
old drawings to some extent supply the absence of technical descriptions 
of buildings. Detailed criticism of this work is beyond the scope of 
this notice, but we must enter a protest against dating ‘from the sixth 
century’ such a building as Killiney Church, even on Dr. Petrie’s autho- 
rity (p. 95). It has been stated that Petrie towards the close of his life 
was convinced that he had antedated many Irish buildings, and in any 
case since his time it has been pretty clearly established that the typical 
Celtic church of the sixth century, and even later, is to be found in the 
dry-stone single-chambered structures, devoid of an arch, still to be seen 
on the Greater Skellig, on Inismurray, and in other places, and certainly 
not in a two-chambered mortared building, with chiselled stones and a 
chancel arch, such as is presented by the most primitive portion of the 
existing remains at Killiney. Petrie’s mistake appears to have arisen 
from his too hastily assuming that an existing structure, if presenting 
marks of antiquity, dated from the period of the saint to whom it was 
dedicated, or from the recorded foundation of the original church on the 
spot. Exaggerating the antiquity of early Irish buildings is not the best 
way of arousing an intelligent interest in her undoubted primitive re- 
mains. G. H. O. 


We have received a Dictionnaire Biographique et Biblio-iconographique 
de la Dréme, in two volumes, by M. J. Brun-Durand (Grenoble: Librairie 
Dauphinoise, 1900-1). The French department of the Dréme is one of 
the three which were formed in 1790, out of the old province of the 
Dauphiny. Its capital is Valence, though the name of the department is 
taken from the river Dréme, which flows past the ancient Roman city of 
Die. Probably the name of this department is best known to English 
readers from the fact that it contains the town of Montélimar, the home 
of M. Loubet, the president of the French Republic. His name, however, 
is not included in the work before us, for this elaborate dictionary is 
devoted exclusively to the past. It is well got up, clearly printed, and 
appears to have been very carefully compiled, so that it will, no doubt, 
form the standard work on its subject. Among the men best known to 
the outer world and here duly appreciated are Lally Tollendal, the 
unlucky governor of Pondicherry, Emile Augier, the dramatist, and the 
famous ‘ weather prophet,’ Mathieu de la Dréme. W. A. B. C. 
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Notices of Periodical Publications 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to the Editor, 
at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December. ] 


Catalogue of the Barrois manuscripts purchased from lord Ashburnham by the 
French government [with notes and extracts]: by H. Omont, continued [on 
the French manuscripts].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiii. 1, 2. 

European archives: by G. L. Burr fon their nature and the conditions under which 
they are accessible].—Amer. Hist. Rev. vii. 4. July. 

A dictionary ef Latin abbreviations, published at Brescia in 1534: reproduced in 
facsimile from the only known copy [with a bibliography of the lists compiled for 
legal purposes]: by H. Omont.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiii. 1, 2. 

The composition of the Histories of Tacitus: by F. MinzEer [on ‘he reason for the 
annalistic character of Tacitus’s work and for the Histories beginning with 69 a.p. 
It is held that the first two books were probably published separately].—Beitr. zur 
alten Gesch. i. 2. 

Notes on the legend of SS. Peter and Paulin Syrian literature: by P. Prxrters [in 
connexion with the work of A. Baumstark].—Anal. Bolland. xxi. 2. 

The oldest manuscripts of St. Cyprian: by C. H. Turner and H. L. Ramsay.—Journ. 
Theol. Stud.12. July. 


The Greek Acts of St. Sadoth, bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon: by H. DEtEHayE.— 
Anal. Bolland. xxi. 2. 

The textus receptus of the Apostles’ Creed: by A. E. Burn [who defends the position 
that this text was substituted for the old Roman creed in Rome some time before 
700].—Journ. Theol. Stud. 12. July. 


Land conveyances in towns in the Carolingian period: by G. Caro.—Hist. Viertel- 
jabrschr. v. 2. 


The treatises on the conduct of princes of the Carolingian time: by A. WERMINGHOFF. 
Hist. Zft. lxxxix. 2. 


On the letters of Lupus of Ferriéres: by L. Leviiuary. I1.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
lxiii. 1, 2. 

A letter of Mabillon [1686] exposing two forged diplomas of Otto the Great: printed by 
O., Freiherr von Mitts [who gives particulars of the forger, Ceccarelli, and of the 
use made of the documents by the family of Carpegna, for whose advantage they 
were concocted].— Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 2. 

The legend of St. Francis of Assisi by Julian of Spires: by F. van Ontroy.—Anal. 
Bolland. xxi. 2. 


On the chronology of the letters of Clement IV in the Berardus collection: by E. 
JorDAN.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 3. 

On Bruno of Olmiitz’s report to Gregory X: by J. Gout [who interprets it as in 
support of Alfonso,. not of Ottocar, as emperor].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xxiii. 3. 

Documents on the relations between Savoy and Venice in the 16th century: by A. 
Srecre. [The diplomatic difficulties arising from the plunder of two Venetian 
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ships in Greek waters by a ducal squadron furnish an interesting illustration of 
the piratical condition of the Mediterranean as exhibited in the ‘ Calendars of State 
Papers (Venetian) ’].—N. Arch. Ven., N. 8., 5. 

Documents concerning the nuncio Bonhomini and the diet at Baden in June 1580: 
printed by E. Wrmann.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1902. 1. 

Letters of H. A. Roell, C. Vitringa, and R. Andala to Hungarian scholars [1623- 
1719] ; printed by E. ZovAny1.—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch. i. 4. 

A contemporary letter on the battle of Aboukir: printed by P. Vieo.—Arch. stor. Ital., 
5th ser., xxix. 

Memoir of Friedrich von Gentz {addressed to Pitt, Oct. 1804] relative to the third 
coalition : printed by P. Wrrrichen.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 3. 

The despatches of count Heinrich von Lehndorff from St. Petersburg [1808]: by G. 
SommERFELDT.— Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 2. 

Diplomatic correspondence connected with the war in the East [1853-1856].—Russk. 
Star. July. 


The social and economic conception of the history of law: by G. Des Manrez [who 
writes from the point of view of Lamprecht].—Rev. Univ. Bruxelles, 1902, 7. 

The historical Semiramis and Herodotus: by C. F. Lenmann [who explains Semiramis 
as an Assyrian queen belonging to the epoch of Assyrian supremacy over Babylon 
and associated with the introduction of the worship of Nebo into that city 
Herodotus heard of her from the priests of Nebo at Borsippa. The tradition that 
makes her the first queen of Assyria was due to the Medes].—Beitr. zur alten Gesch. 
3 

The astronomical knowledge of the Babylonians and its importance in the history of 
civilisation: by F. K. Gryzex. Il. [on the Babylonian power of observing and 
predicting the movements of the planets, The schools are shown to have 
employed different systems, and the astronomy of Babylon is held to be the basis 
of the discoveries made by Hipparchus and Ptolemaeus].—Beitr. zur alten Gesch. 
i. 2. 

The three oldest Roman tribes: by L. Hotzarpret [who maintains that the existence 
of the Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres rests on a number of independent traditions, 
that these tribes were an artificial creation, and were not purely patrician].—Beitr. 
zur alten Gesch. i. 2. 

The forms of worship found in Thera: by F. Hriter v. GaErTRInGEN [giving an 
account of Theraean cults based on the excavations of the years 1896 to 1900, 
illustrating the worship of Hellenic, Hellenistic, and Roman times and throwing 
light on the introduction of Christianity into the island].—Beitr. zur alten Gesch. 
i. 2. 

The origin of the colonatus : by M. Rostowzew [to be sought inthe extra-territorial 
royal domains of the Diadochi in Asia Minor. These passed to Rome, and their 
organisation was subsequently imitated in the West].—Beitr. zur alten Gesch. 
i, 2. 

A contribution to the history of the war with Pyrrhus: by J. Betocn [an investigation 
of the text of the treaty of 278 B.c. between Rome and Carthage (Polyb. iii. 25) 
and adiscussion of one of its consequences, the sending of a Roman garrison 
to Rhegium (Diod. xxii. 7)].—Beitr. zur alten Gesch. i. 2. 

The battle of Cos: by J. Betocu [an investigation of the circumstances of the anecdote 
preserved by Plut. De se ipsum laud. 15. The Antigonus mentioned is identified 
with Gonatas. The battle was fought shortly after 263-2 B.c. and resulted in 
Ptolemy’s losing the control of the Aegean].—Beitr. zur alten Gesch. i. 2. 

The Eastern question in the time of Cicero: by A. Boucué-Lecuxrcg. I. Il.—Rev. hist. 
Ixxxix. 2, lxxx.1. July, Sept. 

The Roman senate in a.v. 65: by P. and J. WmLems.—Musée Belge, 1902, 2, 3. 

The initiation to the Eleusinian mysteries in the first centuries of our era: by Count 
E. Gosiet p’Atvretta.—Bull. Acad. Belg., 1902, 5. 

The Montanist crisis: by V. Exrmont.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxii.1. July. 

The protection offered by the apostolic see in the middle ages; by C. Davx.—Rev 
Quest. hist. Ixxii.1. July. 
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The homo Francus in the ‘ Ewa Chamavorum:’ by E. von Moruxer [who takes the 
term not to indicate either an antrustion or a landed member of the free com- 
munity, but to be simply an equivalent of nobilis].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xxiii. 2. 

On the history of the commercial relations between south-west Germany and Italy : 
by G. von Betow [criticising A. Schulte’s work].—Hist. Zft. lxxxix. 2. 

The relations of Frederick II with the sultans of Egypt: by E. Buocuet.—Rev. hist. 
lxxx. 1. Sept. 

The history of the Angelus bell: by T. Esser, II [on the morning and noon ringings, 
the former traced from the early years, and the latter from the end, of the fourteenth 
eentury].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 2. 

Notes concerning count Albert of Hohenberg at the court of Clement VI [1344]: by 
A. CarTe.uiert [from the Avignon registers at the Vatican, misplaced in a volume 
of the antipope Clement VII].—N. Heidelb. Jahrb. xi. 

The eastern policy of Alfonso the Magnanimous of Aragon: by F. Cerone. II.—Arch. 
stor. Napol. xxvii. 2. 

The marquis of Dangeau and the cownt palatine [1672-1673]: by F. pes Ropert.— 
Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxii.1. July. 

The duc de Choiseul and Holland: by A. Bourcuet. I.—Rev. hist. lxxix. 2. July. 

The Eastern question: a study in diplomacy [from the treaty of Kainardji, 1774, to 
the present time]: by S. P. H. Duccan.—Columbia Univ. Studies in Hist. and 
Polit. Science, xiv. 3. 

The relations of the Neapolitan patriots with the Directory and the Consulate, and 
the idea of a united Italy [1799-1801]: by B. Croce. II.—Arch. stor. Napol. 
xxvii. 2. 

The campaign of the English and Russians in Holland in the autumn of 1799, and 
the position of Prussia: by H. Hiirrer.— Hist. Vierteljahrschr. v. 1, 2. 

Napoleon I and the Dutch clergy: by F. A. AuLarp [who prints two more complete 
versions of Napoleon’s famous speech to the clergy at Breda, reported in Thiers’s 
‘Le Consulat et l’Empire,’ xii. 133-6].—Révol. Frang. xxii. 2. Aug. 

Nicholas I’s journey to Berlin in 1824 [described in letters to Alexander I].—Russk. 
Star. June, July. 

The past and present of Japanese commerce: by Y. Krxostra.—Columbia Univ. Studies 
in Hist. and Polit. Science, xvi. 1. 


France 

Gallo-Roman notes: by C. Junt1aNn [on the earliest religion of the Gauls].——Rev. des 
Etudes anciennes, iv. 2. 

The number of Gallic civitates in the Roman empire: by E. Kornemann [an attempt 
to reconstruct the sixty civitates of the three Gauls, which were mentioned in the 
altar at Lugdunum. The writer holds that the Germani, like the Aquitani, 
formed one civitas, and gives reasons for the variations in the total number at 
various periods of the empire].—Beitr. zur alten Gesch. i. 2. 

The sources of the life of St, Turiaw and of his worship: by F. Durse.—Ann. de 
Bretagne, xvii. 4. 

The battle of Dive (858): by L. Riovtr pe Neuvitite.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxii. 1. 
July. 

Robert le Bougre and the beginnings of the Inquisition in northern France: by C. H. 
Hasxixs. II.—Amer. Hist. Rev. vii. 4. July. 

On the use of the royal signet in the fourteenth century: by O. Moret.—Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, lxiii. 1, 2. 

The Journal of Antonio Morosini and its evidence for the history of Jeanne d’Arc: by 
M. Serer.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxii.1. July. 

Buli of Pius II [1461] for the minorite-convent at La Rochelle {relative to the relique 
of the Holy Blood preserved there]: printed by P. Srracanz.—Hist. Jahrb. 
xxiii. 2. 

Letters of archbishop Boisgelin to the countess of Gramont [1776-1789]: printed by 
A. Cans. I, I.—Rev. hist. Ixxix.2, lxxx. 1. July, Sept. 

Turgot and the recall of the parliaments: by H. Carré. [There is no evidence that 
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Turgot opposed the recall of the parliaments ; the balance of evidence is the other 
way.]—Révol. Frang. xxii. 3. Sept. 

The count du Trévon: by P. Himon [on the complaints of the crew of ‘ Le Papillon’ 
against its tyrannical captain, Du Trévon, during a voyage in the Indian Ocean, 
1787-8]. I.—Ann. de Bretagne, xvii. 4. 

The iron chest: by C. PERRnovp [who shows from official depositions, printed here for 
the first time, that no documents were abstracted by Roland].—Révol. Franc. 
xxii. l. July. 

Chaumette as freemason: by A. Marutez [who prints a long speech characterised by 
‘cloudy and burlesque metaphysic ’ delivered to a masonic lodge, and adds several 
curious details on Chaumette’s early life].—Révol. Frang. xxii. 2. Aug. 

The Jacobins of Cognac from their formation to the establishment of the Republic: by 
E. Le Gaxo [written from the registers of the debates in the archives of Cognac].— 
Révol. Frang. xxii. 3. Sept. 

The women of Orleans during the Revolution: by C. Buocu [who holds that, though 
many women took part in the political movements of the time, there was no idea of 
female enfranchisement].—Révol. Frang¢. xxii. 1. July. 

Military schools under the revolution and empire: by A. pe Gannters.--Rev. Quest. 
hist. Ixxii.1. July. 

The Holy Sudary of Besangon: by J. Gurtuaume [an extract from the official minutes 
of the investigation into its authenticity in 1793].—Révol. Frang. xxii. 1. July. 
The church of France in the latter half of the nineteenth century: by F. F. Urquuart. 

Journ. Theol. Stud. 12. July. 

The decline and fall of the second French empire.—Edinb. Rev. 401. July. 

The catholic reaction in France.—Church Qu. Rev. 108. July. 

Arthur de La Borderie [+17 Febr. 1901]: by C. Joret.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, xiii. 
1, 2. 

René de Maulde-La Claviére: obituary notice.—Rev. hist. lxxx. 1. Sept. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


Gleanings from the manuscripts of the Collegiwm Clementinum at Prague: by J. 
TruatAk.—Cesky Gas. Histor. June. 

Political history and the history of language ; by O. Bremer [who maintains that the 
boundaries of the old German tribes are still dialectically preserved}.—Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr. v. 2. 

On the letter of the emperor Henry in 1086, by which Moravia was again incorporated 
with the diocese of Prague: by J. Kaousex.—Gesky Gas. Histor. June. 

A census of the princely domains in Carinthia, Carniola, and the March [1267]: by 
A. von Jakscu [in connexion with the partition made between duke Ulrich III of 
Carinthia and Philip of Salzburg].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 2. 

Ottocar II of Bohemia’s second crusade [in support of the Teutonic order in Prussia, 
1267-8]: by J. Got [who holds that he took the cross, not in 1255, but shortly 
before the death of Alexander IV (May 1261), and discusses the situation in the 
Baltic lands in the subsequent years].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 2. 

Meinhard II of Tyrol and Henry II of Trent: by F. WrHetm.—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xxiii. 3. 

The First ‘ Stadtrecht’ of Strassburg: by G. Carno.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. v. 1. 

Duke Albert V of Austria’s call to arms against the Hussites: by W. Ersen [who 
dates the order, not 27 April 1426, but in all probability 28 April 1431].—Mitth. 
Oesterrich. Gesch. xxiii. 2. 

The speeches attributed by Sabinus and Sleidan to the electors of Mainz and Treves 
at the election of Charles V: by R. Fester [who examines their character and 
holds that they were in fact composed by Sabinus, not by Melanchthon].—Hist. 
Zft. Ixxxix. 1. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s proposal to enter the army of Frederick the Great [1765]: 
by A. Larcemarn.—Rev. hist. lxxx. 1. Sept. 

The Prussian cabinet and Friedrich von Gentz: by P. Wrrricnen [who prints a letter 
by Gentz written in 1800].—Hist. Zft. lxxxix. 2. 
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A letter of August Wilhelm Schlegel to Metternich [1813]: printed by L. Scumipr. — 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 3. 

Frederick William IV and the revolution of March at Berlin: by F. Racuranu.—Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr. v. 1. 

Frederick William IV and Germany [in criticism of F. Rachfahl’s essay]: by F. 
Merecke.—Hist. Zft. lxxxix. 1. 

Prussia in the time of Bismarck; the revolution of 1848: by P. Marrer, I.—Rev. 
hist. lxxx. 1. Sept. 

Johann Julius Wilhelm von Planck [+14 Sept. 1900]: by J. Frrepricn.—SB. Bayer. 
Akad. (phil. Cl.) 1902. 1. 

Paul Scheffer-Boichorst [t17 Jan.]: by H. Buocu.—Hist, Zft. lxxxix. 1. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The coronation of the king of England [an historical sketch of the ceremony, in 
connexion with the publications of the Henry Bradshaw Society and other recent 
books}.—Quart. Rev. 391. July. 

‘The Norman People,’ a retrospective review: by J. H. Rounp.—The Ancestor, 2. 
July. 

The origin of the Fitzgeralds: by J. H. Rounp. II.—The Ancestor, 2. July. 

Scottish Cistercian houses: by M. Barrett. II.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 43. July. 

Scottish coronations: by miss Krnuocw. IL: 1153-1543.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 43. 
July. 

An early citizen squire (Bertram, son of Theodoric, son of Derman, c. 1156, who held 
lands at Barrow in Suffolk]: by J. H. Rounp.—The Ancestor, 2. July. 

The family of Knightley, of Fawsley: by lady Knicutitey and O. Barron [with 
letters].—The Ancestor, 2. July. 

Castle guard: by J. H. Rounp [on the nature of this feudal burden and its commuta- 
tion].—Archaeolog. Journ. 234. June. 

The change in the seal of Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester [made between 1262 and 
1267]: by E. M. Porvntron.—The Ancestor, 2. July. 

The shields of arms on the tomb of Edmund of Langley [reproduced from casts].—The 
Ancestor, 2. July. 

The king’s coronation ornaments: by W. H. St. Joan Hore.—The Ancestor, 2. July. 

Council and star chamber: by A. T. Carter [who gives illustrations of the composi- 
tion of the court and its practice].—Law Qu. Rev. 71. July. 

Coronation sermons: by J. A. J. Houspen.—Notes and Queries. 28 June. 

The early years of the reign of Elizabeth (on works by R. W. Dixon and H. Gee. The 
writer contests Dr. Gee’s opinion that the letter of Edmund Guest on the Prayer 
Book, usually assigned to 1559, really belongs to 1552].—Church Qu. Rev. 108. 
July. 

On the history of patent law in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: by E. W. 
Huutme.—Law Qu. Rev. 71. July. 

Notes from Shropshire parish registers during the great civil war: by T. AUpEN.— 
Antiquary, N.S.,151. July. 

The ixowsehold books of sir Miles Stapleton, baronet [1656-1705]: by J. C. Cox.— 
The Ancestor, 2. July. 

The royal palaces of London.—Edinb. Rev. 401. July. 

John Richard Green.—Church Qu. Rev. 108. July. 


Italy 


On the diplomas of Berengar I: by L. Scutapareti1.—Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 23. 

The commune of Treviso and its oldest statutes down to 1218: by G. Brscaro 
{illustrating the relations of the powerful commune to its own and neighbouring 
bishops, the feudal houses of Romano and Camino, the patriarch of Aquileia, and 
the counts of Gérz].—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., 5. 

On the ancient constitution of the commune of Padua: by M. Rosertr [dealing 
especially with the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a period of 
indecision between the collegiate system of the consulate and the individual 
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authority of the podestd; illustrating also the survival of the episcopal juris- 
diction].—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., 5. 

The office of podesta in the thirteenth century: by G. Hanaver. I.: Its introduction. 
II.: Lists of podestas in Genoa, Parma, and Mantua. III.: The nature of the 
office. IV.: It political importance. V.: Families and types of podestis.—Mitth., 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 3 

Milanese prisoners in Pavia in 1247 [illustrating the composition of a Milanese force, 
and the treatment of the prisoners of war. Only one prisoner died during two 
years’ confinement].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxiv. 

The visit of Guy of Dampierre, count of Flanders, to Sicily [1270]: by 8S. Romano.— 
Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvi. 3, 4. 

Unpublished charters in the communal archives at Palermo [1334-1670]: by F. G. 
Savacnone.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvi. 3, 4. 

The history of Caltagirone: by G. Parpt. II, 1342-1556.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., 
xxvi. 3, 4. 

Gianfrancesco Gonzaga, lord of Mantua [1407-1420]: by F. Tarpvuccr, I [on his 
relations to the emperor Sigismund and pope John XXIII}.—Arch stor. Lomb., 
3rd ser., xxxiv. 

The pigs of Sant’ Antonio at Brescia: by A. Zaneuui [on a curious series of conflicts 
between the canons of Sant’ Antonio and the municipality, which attempted to 
limit, bell, and earmark the sacred pigs, illustrating Sacchetti’s novel ex.].—Arch. 
stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxiv. 

The population of Venice in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: by G. Betocu 
[based on what may be termed census returns at intervals between 1509 and 1696. 
The numerical proportion of the several classes is often given, as well as that of 
the several quarters. The effects of the plague in 1575-7 and 1630-1 are clearly 
seen. Apart from that, the population increases, cspecially in the sixteenth 
century. From 1670 it is stationary].—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., 5. 

Cardinal Bellarmin as a young man: by G. Buscuse.t [printing unpublished letters, 
1556-1562].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 2. 

Filippo Paruta and his poems: by G. Appapessa.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvi. 3, 4. 

The kingdom of Naples in the time of Charles of Bourbon: by M. Scutpa. I.—Arch. 
stor. Napol. xxvii. 2. 

Lucien Bonaparte at Florence [1808]: by P. Marmorran.—Rev. hist. Ixxix. 2. July. 

Sicily and the Italian kingdom [a study of recent progress}: by G. Pacano.—Arch. 
stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvi. 3, 4. 

Bibliography of the writings of the late Cesare Paoli.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th 
ser., XXix. 


The Netherlands and Belgium 


The earliest counts of Wassenberg-Gelse: by C. PisnackeR Horpiyx.—Bijdr. vaderl. 
Gesch., 4th ser., ii. 4. 

The library of the abbey of St. James at Liége: by 8. Batav.—Bull. Comm. Hist. 
Ixx. 1. 

Texts illustrating popular belief in the middle ages: by C. G. N. pe Vooys [who prints 
three Dutch works of religious instruction].—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch. i. 4. 

Remi Drieux, bishop of Bruges, and the troubles in the Low Countries: by A. DE 
ScHrEvEL.—Rev. Hist. eccl. 1902. 3. 

The authorship of the ‘ Apotheosis Ruardi’ (1558): by P. J. Brox [who disputes its 
ascription to Geldorp]-—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., ii. 4. 

The religious policy of Gouda: by L. A. Keser {from the official resolutions, 1751- 
1573].—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., ii. 4. 

The office and the instructions of the raadpensionaris [or state-pensionary]: by H. E. 
Greve.— Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th series, ii. 4. 

Two letters of Maurice, prince of Orange, relative to Antonius Walaews [1617-1618] : 
printed by E. J. W. P. Meyses.—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch. i. 4. 

Memoirs of Paulus Arleboutius, minister at Tilborgh [1634-1637]: printed by F. H. 
VAN DER Kor.—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch. i. 4. 

Johannes Casearius [1642-1677]: by W. Metser.—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch. i. 4. 
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Russia 


The monument to the hetman Czarnecki [who died in 1665 at Tykocin].—Istorich. 
Viestnik. July. 

The reign of Anne.—Russk. Star. August. 

Poland, 1814-1831 [from the recollections of General Kolachkovski].-—Russk. Star. 
June. 

The relations of the synod to the Russian church in the reign of the emperor Nicholas : 
by V. Grisovsx1.—Istorich. Viestnik. August. 

The grand duke Constantine and his court (based on the papers of the comte de 
Moriolles].—Russk. Star. August. 


Spain and Portugal 

The council of Castile in the eighteenth century: by G. DespEvises pv Dezerr. I.— 
Rev. hist. Ixxix. 2. July. 

Writings falsely ascribed to Pombal: by H. Scnorer [who shows that John Smith, in 
his ‘Memoirs of Pombal’ (1848), gave large extracts from the latter’s ‘ writings,’ 
which were in fact translations from a ‘ Discours politique,’ published in 1756 
together with a ‘Relation historique’ of the earthquake at Lisbon, and known to 
be the work of Ange Goudar. Smith’s mistake has been followed by later 
writers].—Hist. Jahrb. «xiii. 2. 

Studies on the history and national character of the Canary isles : by M. pz Osuna.— 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xl. 6. 

Switzerland 

On the history of the property of the Fraumiinster at Ziirich: by G. Carno.—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1902. 1. 

Documents of the abbey of St. Maurice relating to Gryon [1285-1476]: printed by 
G. Toster.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1902. 2. 

Sempach and Winkelried: by A. Bernovuut [who, accepting the tradition of Winkel- 
ried’s deed, examines its connexion with the course of the battle].—Anz. Schweiz. 
Gesch. 1902. 1. 

A letter of Thomas Platter [c. 1538-9]: printed by D. Imescn.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 
1902. 1. 

Feoffment of the property of the monasteries of St. Nicolai and St. Lucii at Chur 
[1539]: printed by T. Scuress.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1902. 2. 

On the topography of the battle an der Calve: by Dr. Vater.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 
1902. 1. 

America 


The college of Tlatelolco: by A. CuavEro [an account of the early years of this college, 
founded in or before 1533 for native Mexicans on secular lines, though managed by 
Franciscans. In 1533 and 1534 the students are reported as speaking in Latin].— 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xl. 6. 

English policy towards America in 1790-1: by F. J. Turner [illustrating the designs 
of the English government against the Spanish possessions in America at the 
time of the Nootka Sound dispute].—Amer. Hist. Rev. vii. 4. July. 

John Quincy Adams and the Monroe doctrine: by W. C. Forp [based on the corre- 
spondence of Adams and Canning in 1823].—Amer. Hist. Rev. vii. 4. July. 

Internal improvements in Alabama: by W. E. Martin [tracing the development of 

- the public highways and their influence upon immigration and settlement].—Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist. and Polit. Science, xx. 4. 


Errata in the April Number 


Mr. H. R. Hall complains that on’ p. 322 we quoted from his ‘ Oldest Civilisation 
of Greece,’ p. 104, the words ‘the Mycenaean culture belonged primarily to Hellenes,’ 
whereas what he said was ‘the Mycenaean culture belonged primarily (not entirely 
or necessarily originally) to Hellenes,’ and that on p. 323 we quoted ‘Mount Ida,’ 
when he wrote ‘Ida.’ On p. 324, line 3, the date 1855 is a misprint for 1885, and the 
footnote should run Z/t. f. Keilinschr. ii. 191-3, not iii. 191-3. 
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A BREECH-LOADING ARQUEBUS WHICH BELONGED TO HENRY VIII. 
(The Tower of London.) 


The History of the English People. 


Messrs. CassELL & Company have the pleasure to announce 
the publication of an 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
REVISED AND PARTLY RE-WRITTEN, 


In Fortnightly Parts, 
price One Shilling net, of 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


A History of the Progress of the People in Religion, 
Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Litera- 
ture, and Manners, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Written by the highest Authorities, 
and Edited by H. D. Tratt1t, D.C.L., and J. S. 
Mann, M.A. 


WITH ABOUT 


2,500 Illustrations Reproduced from Authentic Historic 
Documents and Pictures, and numerous 


Coloured Plates and Maps. 
PART 1 ready SEPT. 25, 1902. 


What “Social HIS great Encyclopzedia of social history is a survey of 

England” is. a the growth of civilisation in Great Britain from the 

earliest times to the present day. It illustrates the 

rise and progress of the British people in education, arts, 

literature, religion, laws, commerce, war, science, and every 
department of life and industry. 


Its Revision, Since the original edition of the work was published the 


sections dealing with the military organisation and the art 
of Roman Britain, and with social and domestic life and 


I 








manners from the earliest times to the reign of Elizabeth, 
have been completely re-written, while the rest of the text 
has undergone revision, and occasionally rearrangement. 





es Many thousands of pounds have been expended in the 

illustration. -oduction of the illustrated edition. In selecting the 
illustrations the primary aim has been to elucidate the text. 
They are taken either from extant remains or from con- 
temporary or nearly contemporary MSS. 

Reproduc- Of the latter class many, it is believed, have never before 

eel been reproduced, while the majority of the originals of the 

appeared rest have hitherto been accessible only through the medium 

before, of drawings, frequently contained in books quite out of the 
reach of ordinary readers. With very rare exceptions, the 
illustrations in “Social England’”’ have been photographed 
directly from the objects represented, of which they may 
therefore be regarded as absolutely trustworthy repre- 
sentations. 

ommend It has been found possible to resort to many curious and 

MSS. little known MSS.: for example, some thirty illustrations 
have been obtained from the famous Luttrell Psalter, hitherto 

——— 
A COUNTRY CART OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Luttre/l Psalter.) 

known to the world only through the reproductions of some 
(but by no means the majority) of its niiniatures published 
by the Society of Antiquaries in 1846. 

Examples of Among the illustrations in the early portion of the work 

aanetoosa are the Canterbury Pilgrims, photographed directly from 

ustrations. the famous Ellesmere MS.; several miniatures of medieval 

artillery, including the earliest extant representation of a 
cannon, from the Millimete MS. at Christ Church, Oxford ; 
and collections of brasses and miniatures illustrating armour 
and costume. 

a Maps, A number of early maps illustrating the progress of 


geographical knowledge and English exploration under 
Elizabeth will be found in the work. There are also many 
reproductions of water-colour drawings by John White, an 
artist who went with Sir-Walter Raleigh’s expedition to 
Virginia, and portrayed the manners and customs of the 
Indian inhabitants, and of other drawings illustrating ex- 
ploration in the Arctic regions and elsewhere. 
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Dress and 
Personal 
Ornament. 


Social Life. 


The most 
Comprehen- 
sive and 


Illustrations, 


‘Those to 
whom the 
Work 


appeals, 


The close connection of Scotland and Ireland with 
English history during the sixteenth century has afforded an 
opportunity for the presentation of a number of objects of 
dress and personal ornament belonging to the history of 
those countries, and of architectural and other illustrations 
bearing upon them. 

Special attention has been paid to the illustration of 
costume and social life, as well as of military history, 
agriculture, and trade. Views of historic sites, e.g. of 
Flodden Field, of Calais under Henry VIII., and of some of 
the Irish battlefields of the sixteenth century, are given, and 


— 


OLD ENGLISH ORNAMENTS FOUND AT DOVER 
(British Museum.) 


illustrations trom early printed books, as well as portraits, 
are numerous, whilst some interesting representations of 


musical instruments of the sixteenth century and subsequent 
periods from an important private collection are included. 

Careful notes on the illustrations, with references to 
authorities, accompany the work. Those interested in the 
development of the English land system will find plans, and 
a view, of common fields extant recently and at this day. 
Later sections of the book will contain many examples of 
the rude beginnings of that system of machine production 
and steam propulsion which, originating in our own country, 
has transformed the industry of the world. 

This illustrated edition of “SocIAL ENGLAND” will form 
the most comprehensive and trustworthy collection ever 
produced of pictorial illustrations of the political, religious, 
military, artistic, scientific, economic, and social activities 
of the populations of the British Isles from the earliest 
period to the late Victorian era. 

It should prove of particular interest to the clergy, who 
are necessarily attracted to the study of the archeology of 
their own parishes; to those dwellers in towns whose civic 
patriotism leads them to consider the place of their own 
communities in English history ; and to all those citizens, 
whether of the British Isles or of Greater Britain and the 
daughter nation of the United States of America, who desire 
to realise for themselves the condition of primitive England 
and the gradual progress of its inhabitants from savagery to 
civilisation. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 
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_A few Opinions of the Press of the I/lustrated 


A Work for 
the Reference 
Library. 


A Pictorial 
Representa- 
tion of the 
National Life. 


Deeply 
Interesting. 


Edition of ‘‘ Social England.’’ 


“When in 1894 this work was first reviewed in our 
columns it was pointed out that, more than most works of 
the kind, it needed illustration. The task was no light one, 
for much of the matter was outside the range of ordinary 
text-books, and the public could not be expected to be 
grateful for a mere, resetting of Strutt and Fairholt and other 
well-known purveyors of medieval illustration. Mr. Mann 
has not, however, fallen into this error; he has found new 
sources of illustration, and has taken full advantage of the 
means placed at his disposal by photography. The book 
should be in every schoolroom and in every reference library 
in the country.”—A ¢heneum. 


“One of the most important historical undertakings of 
the last quarter of a century is Messrs. Cassell’s great 
work on ‘Social England.’ Described as ‘a record of the 
progress of the people in religion, laws, learning, arts, industry, 
commerce, science, literature, and manners, from the earliest 
times to the present day,’ it amply fulfils the promise and 
purpose of the projectors. Originally the work was produced 
under the direction of the late Mr. H. D. Traill, who succeeded 
in gathering about him a band of specialists in every depart- 
ment. Its value was immediately recognised by the nation, 
and a new edition was called for. The early success would 
have satisfied most publishers, but Messrs. Cassell resolved to 
make yet a further advance towards perfection, and they are 
now bringing out an edition with no less than 2,500 admirably 
executed illustrations, giving a pictorial repres entation of 
the national life from its dim beginnings to the end of the 
nineteenth century. In selecting these illustrations, the 
primary object of the present editor, Mr. J.S. Mann, has been 
to ‘elucidate and emphasise the information given in the 
text. He has been fortunate in being able to draw for the 
most part directly from contempo- 
raneous and original resources, so that 
many, especially in the MS. subjects, 
are now reproduced for the first 
time. The letterpress has been revised 
throughout, and in part entirely re- 
written, while a considerable amount 
of new material has been introduced. 

It is a great enterprise worthily 
carried out.” —Contemporary Review. 


“Messrs. Cassell’s ‘ Social England’ 
has undergone many improvements 
since the plan of this extensive work 
was laid down by the late Mr. Traill, 
and carried. through by that able 
a = the aid of his Joint a. venir sane 
editor, Mr. J. S. Mann. he 


TYPE FOUND IN SUFFOLK. 
(British Museum.) 
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A Monu- 


finishing touch may now be said to be given by the 
publication of the new illustrated edition. The work is 
a deeply interesting one, but it is 
hardly too much to say that its 
interest is doubled by the introduc- 
tion of the numerous illustrations 
which are the special feature of the 
present edition, for it should be noted 
that these pictures are, with scarcely 
an exception, all of that strictly docu- 
mentary character which the student 
knows how to prize, as distinguished 
from those fanciful incidents, such as 
melodramatic battle scenes, representa- 
tions of apocryphal anecdotes, and 
so forth, which have too often been 
allowed to vex the soul of the judicious 
reader.’— Daily News. 


THE ST. ALBAN’S CHALICE. 
( Trinity College, Oxford.) 


“Social England’ is such a monumental work, is so 


mental Work. thoroughly and exhaustively done by such eminent scholars, 
that the cost of production must be enormous. It must prove 
an enduring monument to the credit of the firm among the 
most famous of whose works it takes a foremost place. . . 

Than this, there is no finer, more comprehensive record extant 
of the progress of the people of this country in religion, laws, 
learning, arts, industry, commerce, literature, and manners, 


Fine 
Illustrations. 


from the earliest times to the present day. The most eminent 
scholars of our time have furnished articles, each upon the 
subject with which he is an expert authority. . . . The illus- 
trations are reproduced from priceless originals, and there are a 
number of coloured plates. As history, the story it tells may 
be accepted as pretty well the last word upon the subjects 
treated, while as a pictorial record it is probably the finest 
thing ever done of its character. . . . The paper and 
binding are admirable, the illustrations are splendid, and the 
whole work is a complete triumph.’ —B/ack and White. 


“We can wish no intelligent 
reader of history, schoolmaster, 
or public library a better, a more 
nourishing, possession than the 
six volumes, of which the first 
is before us. The record is here 
brought from the Celtic twilight 
to the formation of Parliament in 
the thirteenth century. It is with 
the illustrations, however, that we 
are chiefly concerned. They range 
from Saxon coins to views of cathe- 
drals and churches, from facsimiles 
of the writings of early authors like 
Caedmon to the Bayeux tapestry, 
and from photographs of Roman 
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A CHESSMAN OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
(Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.) 








Progtess in 
every Branch 
of Life. 


The Black 
Arts. 


Encycio- 
paedic. 


A Remark- 
able Under- 
taking. 





CARICATURE OF ISAAC OF NORWICH, 1233. 
(From an Exchequer Roll at the Record Office.) 


tombs and Saxon pottery to a drawing which shows how 
twelfth century Englishmen wore their hair and beard. A 
particularly fine illustration is a view of a scene on which we 
are glad to have looked—Hadrian’s Wall, as seen from a spot 
near Housesteads. Inasmuch as the illustrations were not 
contemplated by Mr. Traill and his coadjutor, and are also in 
bountiful excess of the actual requirements of the text, thev 
are made the subject of a series of preliminary notes which are 
in themselves of great value. The printing and workmanship 
of the volume are all that can be desired.” — Academy. 


“«Social England’ is an admirably illustrated edition of 
the very valuable work which appeared some time ago. It 
traces and records English progress in every branch of life from 
the earliest times to the present day. Some of the sections 
have been entirely re-written.”— Daily Chronicle. 


“The names of the editors are in themselves a guarantee 
that the work is sound in scholarship and in taste; and we 
have spent some very pleasant hours over the compilation, 
especially over the chapters which deal with such weird 
subjects as the Black Art and Medicine.’--Pal/ Mall 
Gazelle. 

“The scope of the book is encyclopedic. . . . A per- 
fect storehouse of information concerning both the general 
character and the minutest detail of our ancestors’ lives in the 
centuries comprised in this period. The book is deeply 
interesting reading, and is enriched by many and excellent 
illustrations, photographs of contemporary architectural 
remains, and reproductions of drawings and illuminations from 
manuscripts.’’—Sz. James's Gazette. 


“A really remarkable undertaking. . . . Few, if any, 
of the admirable illustrations which have now been printed 
have appeared before; and at the same time they are 
thoroughly and delightfully characteristic. They are, indeed, 
in themselves an education in medieval life. -The illustra- 
tions of Roman antiquities are especially good. The archi- 
tectural examples are well chosen, and the maps are 
excellent.’ — Pilot. 
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The Lives, 
the Work, the 
Studies, and 
the Amuse- 
ments of the 
People. 


“Social England’ is a record of the progress of a people, 
descriptive of the multifarious occupations and developments 
of the life of Englishmen. Many writers collaborated upon 
the work, bringing encyclopedic knowledge and vivid pens 
to their descriptive task. But England and the Empire, 
even while they were working, did not stand still, and 
though the sixth volume completed a monumental achieve- 
ment, the enterprising publishers saw that the time would 
come when a new edition would be called for. That time 
came with the dawn of a new century. The illustrations, 
indeed, are many and excellent, and the paper, print, and 
binding are such as the book-lover delights in. The editor, 
like a skilful general, has marshalled his forces, and has 
accomplished his end so far as the work has progressed. To 
name his lieutenants would be impossible here, and to select 
a few might be invidious. Let it be said that they are all 
eminent authorities upon the subjects they have treated. 
Those subjects cover the whole field of social work, and 
recount the occupations and achievements of our race in 
every practical and intellectual sphere. It is a picture, in 
short, of England and of Greater Britain as they are re- 
vealed, and the lives, the work, the studies, and the amuse- 
ments of the people.”— Navy and Army TJilustrated. 


“The work has now for some years held an honoured 
place in the library, for it is really the only one in the English 
tongue which does for this country what French scholars 
have done and are doing, on a larger and still more com- 
prehensive scale, for their own country. Written by experts, 
the plan of the book permits of a survey wider and deeper 
than that which could be attempted by any one man— 
or, at any rate, by any historian of this generation who 
could be named—if the result were to be soundly authorita- 
tive. ‘Social England’ is the fullest and best ‘record of 
the progress of the people’ which we possess; while the 
new edition is so superbly illustrated that without a word 
of text it might serve as a pictorial history of England... . 


[Continued om page to 


HOODMAN BLIND, OR BLIND MAN'S BUFF, IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
(MS. 264, Bodleian Library, Oxford.) 
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Specimen Page from the Illustrated Edition of “ SoctaL ENGLAND.” 


ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 611 
1273] 


the architects at Wells were a little in advance of those of 
the rest of England. Here we have the ground floor, used 
for domestic purposes, and: storerooms lighted by single 
lancets, while the story above, where were the dwelling apart- 
ments of the bishop, has excellent double trefoiled lights, 
with a quatrefoil in the head and marble shafts at the sides. 
The lay architects, as a rule, showed little originality; and 


AYDON HALL, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


even in constructing prison chambers, like the vaulted rooms 
at Somerton, in the Tower of London, and Lincoln Castle, 
the imitation of the cathedral architecture is very striking, 
even to the use of the central pillar, universal in the round 
or hexagonal chapter-house of this reign. 

This reign was remarkable for a strenuous effort to reform 
the coinage. More than one proclamation was issued against 
money which was not round, the royal anger being directed, 
not only against the obviously felonious practice of clipping, 
but against the humble habit of making change for a penny 
by chopping it into halfpence and farthings. The penny in 
silver continued, as in former reigns, to be the usual coin of 
commerce, though halfpence and farthings were issued; and 





Specimen Page from the Illustrated Edition of “ SoctaL ENGLAND.” 


PAGE FROM THE ORMESBY PSALTER. 
(Bodleian Library, Ozford.) 
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The characteristics of each period group themselves naturally 
under such headings as the Navy, the Art of War, the Uni- 
versities, Architecture and Art, Public Health, Agriculture, 
Rural and Town Life, and in these, however separated the 
sections may be, the same expert hand is employed to bind 
the narrative into a sequential whole. In this way we have 
many views of the national story, each exhausting some 
cardinal feature, and all combining to form an unequalled 
record. The illustrations, as we have said, are exceedingly 
numerous. They are also extremely beautiful, and those 
which have been reproduced in colour from medieval originals 
are not only attractive in themselves, but are valuable as 
contemporary records.” —G/lasgow Herald. 


“ History has been written upon more methods than one, 
though the favourite method has always been to write about 
the Church, about crowned heads, and about warfare, and to 
dismiss with scant attention the social surroundings of the 
people—the things, indeed, in which the greatest changes 
have taken place. The distinction of 
Messrs. Traill and Mann’s book is that 
it deals with the nation as a society. 
The merit of such a plan is that, if it 
be well done, everything must come 
into the book, for neither the State nor 
the Church, in so far as they affect the 
history of the people, can be disregarded. 
The work is a stupendous one, and, when 
it first appeared eight years ago, was 
universally regarded as a book of first 
importance and highest value. The chief 

osniiaiahiaentninada: additional value which attaches to the 

(Guildhali Museum.) present edition is that it has been illus- 

trated,and very beautifully illustrated, 
by pictures obtained from the nation’s great storehouses of 
antiquities, though it has also to be said that very much of 
the book has been re-written in the light of the results of new 
research. . . . ‘Social England’ enables us to see and 
to know the inhabitants of these islands in every epoch 


from the dawn of history to the present hour.”—Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle. 


“This well-known political and social history of 
England is the only modern book on an extended scale 
which covers the whole field of English history. It has 
been improved in successive editions, and in this new issue, 
under the care of Mr. J. S. Mann, promises to be improved 
still further. . . . The illustrations alone double the value of 
the book; in these hundreds of pictures from manuscripts 
and actual scenes and objects, chosen with care and properly 
annotated, the life and manners of our ancestors from 
Roman days to the accession of Edward I. are reflected with 


a fidelity surpassing that of any written text.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Io 


‘The Social “ Every man of forty and upwards must be conscious that 
the History of England he knew in his school days is now 
History. largely out of date. Specialists in every subdivision of the 
subject have been at work, like so many sappers, and in turn 
we realise that a great undertaking has been 
accomplished. ... The book before us is 
one of those works which show the im- 
mense work done and progress made during 
the last fifty years in historical research, 
and in the presentation of results to the 
general reader. . . . The illustrations cover 
a wide ground; English, Welsh, Scottish, 
and Irish, nay, French and other sources, 
are drawn upon to bring before us that 
which will illumine the tale of our national 
life. Some of these illustrations, such as 
those from old Psalters, are in colour, and 
throughout the printing is beautifully done, 
rendering the whole work a work of art, 
AXE OF THE LaTeR With a sc‘entific his- 
MEDIEVAL TYPE : 
(The Tower of London,» tOTY combined. 

We commend the 
work to the notice of those who 
would like a History of England 
for the family written so as to 
bring out, above all, the social 
features of Britain’s history.” — 
Gloucester Journal. 
















COOKING OUTSIDE THE MEDIEVAL INN. 


(MS. 264, Misc., Bodleian Library.) 


*.* The Illustrated Edition of “SoctaL ENGLAND” is also being 
issued in Volumes. Volume I. price 12s. net, and Volume IL, 
price 14s. net, have been already issued, and Volume IIL, price 14. 
net, will be issued during the autumn of 1902. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrimitep, Za Selle Sauvage, London, E.C.; 
and all Booksellers. 
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The Contributors to ‘‘Social England ’’ include: 


Bateson, Miss Mary, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 

Bear, W. E., Author of Zhe British Farmer and his Competitors. 

Beaz.ey, C. Raymonp, M.A., F.R.G.S., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

Biaxiston, Rev. H. E. D., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College; 
Oxford. 

Bonney, Rev. Canon T. G., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in 
University College, London. 

Brown, Rev. Joun, D.D., Author of John Bunyan: His Life, Times, 
and Work. 

CamBer-WiiuiaMs, Rev. R., M.A., Keble College, Oxford ; Canon Resi- 
dentiary of St. David’s, and Diocesan Missioner ; sometime Lecturer 
in Theology at St. David’s, Lampeter. : 

CLerKE, Miss AGNEs M., Author of A Popular History of Astronomy ; The 
System of the Stars ; The Herschels, etc. 

CLowes, Sir WittrAm Larrp, Fellow of King’s College, London ; Gold 
Medallist, U.S. Naval Institute. 

Cotvitte, James, M.A., D.Sc. Edin., Examiner in History at Glasgow 
University. 

Corsett, W. J., M.A., Fellow of King’s College, €ambridge. 

CreiGHTon, C., M.A., M.D. ; Author of A Aizstory of Epidemics in Britain. 

Durr, E. Gorpon, M.A. Oxon., sometime Librarian of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, and Sandars Reader in Bibliography in the 

; University of Cambridge. 

Epwarops, H. SuTHERLAND, M.A. 

Epwarps, Owen M., M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; sometime 
M.P. for Merionethshire ; Lecturer in Modern History at Lincoln, 
Corpus Christi, and Pembroke Colleges, Oxford. 

Farrer, The Hon. T. C., M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

FLETCHER, C. R. L., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

GasguEr, The Right Rev. F. A., D.D., Abbot President of the Benedictine 
Order in England. 

GreTTON, Major G. Le M., 3rd Battalion Leicestershire Regiment ; some- 
time Examiner at the University of Adelaide. 

GriFFITHS, Major ARTHUR, late 63rd Regiment ; H.M. Inspector of Prisons ; 
John Howard Gold Medallist. 

Hatt, Hupert, F.S.A., Public Record Office. 

HassaLt, A., M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 

HAVERFIELD, F., M.A., Censor, Student, and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Member of the German Imperial Archzological Institute ; F.S.A., 
Hon. F.S.A. Scot., etc. 

Heatu, H. Frank, Ph.D. Strasburg; Registrar of the Academic Council, 
University of London. 

Hewins, W. A. S., M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford; Principal of the 
London School of Economics. 

Huaues, ReGinacp, D.C.L. 

Hutton, Rev. W. H., B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford ; 
Birkbeck Lecturer in Ecclesiastical. History at, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Jacoss, JosepH, B.A., sometime Scholar of St. John’s Collegé, Cambridge ; 
President of the Jewish Historical Society of England, and Corre- 
sponding Member of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid and 
of the American Jewish Historical Society at Philadelphia. 

Jenkins, Henry C., A.R.S.M., Assoc. M. Inst.C.E., Instructor of Assaying, 
Royal College of Science and Royal School of Mines, London. 
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The Contributors to ‘‘Social England’’ include : 


Jones, O. GLYNNE (the late), B.Sc. Lond., Lecturer in Physical Science at the 
City of London School. 

Joyce, P. W., LL.D., one of the Commissioners for the Publication of the 
Ancient Laws of Ireland. 

Kettir, J. Scort, LL.D., Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Marttanp, F. W., LL.D., Hon. D.C.L., Downing Professor of Law in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Mann, A. H., M.A. Oxon. 


MaunE, Rev. 5. H., M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Alveait; 
sometime Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 

Meptey, D. J., M.A., Professor of History in the University of Glasgow ; 
sometime Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 

MontacuE, F. C., M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; Professor 
of History’ at University College, London. 

Oman, C. W. C., M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Deputy Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 

Poote, Recinatp L., M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of Magdalen College and 
Lecturer in Diplomatics in the Univ ersity of Oxford ; Editor of Zhe 
~~ a fitstorical Review. 

PowELL, F. York, M.A., LL.D. Glasgow ; Fellow of Oriel College, Student 
of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 

Power, D’Arcy, F.S.A., M.A., M.B. Oxon., F.R.C.S. Eng. ; Surgeon to the 
Victoria Hospital for Children, Chelsea. 

PRoTHERO, R. E., M.A., M.V.O., sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford ; formerly Editor of Zhe Quarterly Review. 

Ruopes, W. G., M.Sc. (Vict.), Lecturer in Mathematics and Electrical 
Engineering at the Royal Technical Institute, Salford ; formerly De- 
monstrator in Applied Physics at the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, Central Technical College, and Assistant Lecturer in Physics 
at Owens College. 

Ricuarps, F. T., M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

Rippett, H., M.E., sometime Examiner in Linen Weaving to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. 

Rocxstro, W. S. (the late), Author of A General History of Music. 

SaAINTsBuRY, GEORGE, M.A. Oxon., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 

SANDERS, Lioyp C., B.A, 

Sanpys JoHn Epwwy, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge ; Hon. Litt.D. Dublin. 

Situ, A. L., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 

SparKES, J. C. L., sometime Principal of the National Art Training School, 
South Kensington. 

STEELE, R., F.C.S., Librarian of the Chemical Society. 

STEPHENS, F.G., Artist, and Writer on Art; Author of Flemish Relics ; 
Memorials of Mulready ; Life of James Clarke Hook, R.A.; English 
Children as painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Sir E ‘dwin Lan: aseer, etc. 

SyMEs, Professor J. E., M.A., Principal of U niversity College, Nottingham, 

TrRalti, H. D. (the late), sometions Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Warner, G. TownseEnD, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Wuirtaker, T., B.A. Oxon., author of Zhe Neo-Platonists ; A Study in the 
History of Hellenism. 
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A Few Personal Opinions expressed respecting the 
Illustrated Edition of “Social England.’’ 


“T think that it is a success. The pictures have come out well, and 
are mostly very interesting. I especially liked the plate of Norman 
Castles and the full-page Bayeux Tapestry reproductions.’ —C. W. C, 
OMAN, F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Deputy Professor 
of Modern History, Oxford; author of “The Art of War in the 
Middle Ages.” 


“ An admirable werk, excellently produced.” —C. H. READ, F.S.A., 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries; Keeper of the British and 
Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography in the British Museum. 


“Tt will certainly be a most valuable work for the information thus 
happily massed, and the wealth of the illustrations is charming. The 
book cannot fail, 1 am sure, to be a great popular success ; and a good 
many different classes of students will feel very grateful for it.’—Rev. 
R. SINKER, D.D., Librarian of Trinity College Library, Cambridge. 


“Tt seems to be excellently well done.’—W. H. St. JOHN HOPE, 
Assistant Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, London. 


“ My congratulations on the splendid series of authentic illustrations. 
The public cannot fail to recognise the value of work done so thor- 
oughly.’—C. CREIGHTON, M.A., M.D., author of “A History of 
Epidemics in Britain.” 


“Valuable in every sense of the word.’”—E. W. B. NICHOLSON, 
M.A., Librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


“ Will be a great delight to me to read, as so powerfully illustrated 
with all that is typical in our history and customs.” —S. W. KERSHAW, 
M.A. (Camb.), Lambeth Palace Library. 


“Tt is very interesting and instructive, and I value it highly.”— 
Rev. J. J. HORNBY, D.D., D.C.L., Provost of Eton College. 


“The book is a beautiful and valuable one.”—C. WELCH, F.S.A., 
Librarian of the Guildhall Library. 


“Tt is as good as it could possibly be.’—Rev. W. H. HUTTON, 
B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


“Tt must have been a tremendous business to get together such a 
mass of fresh and apposite illustration.”—Rev. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., D.Sc., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; LL.D. Edinburgh ; 
author of “ Growth of English Industry and Commerce.” 


“The book seems to me admirably illustrated.”—Rev. T. FIELD, 
D.D., Warden of Radley College, Abingdon. 


“It is quite excellent, and does you very great credit.’—ARTHUR 
HASSALL, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 


“Tt is one of the most interesting and beautiful books in its new 
form that I know of. I think it is better than anything of its kind 
in French or English, and I congratulate you very heartily.’—O. M. 
EDWARDS, MA., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
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Specimen Page of Notes on the Illustrations from “ SoctaL ENGLAND.” 


NOTES TO ILLUSTRATIONS. xxxvii 


PAGE 
THE “DEAN’s EYE,” LINCOLN CATHEDRAL ; % ‘ 4 . - 607 


In the north transept, date 1220. The “Bishop’s Eye,’ the 
corresponding window in the south transept, dates from 1350. 


Coucy CASTLE, NEAR LAON, FRANCE, SHOWING PLACE OF BRETACHE. 


This castle, of which the donjon is described by Viollet-le-Duc as 
the finest medieval military building remaining in Europe, is about 
twenty miles W.S.W. of Laon. It was built by Enguerrand IIL, 
Sire de Coucy, in 1225-1230, and demolished by Mazarin in 1652. 


Aypon HALL, NORTHUMBERLAND 


“A border house carefully fortified”: about five miles from 
Hexham, overlooking the valley of the Tyne. 


Corns oF Henry III. (Sve the text) e - 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE GATE, STAMFORD . 


The college was founded, according to tradition, in 1292, for 
students of the Order founded by Gilbert of Sempringham, and 
occupied by immigrant students from Oxford, during the secession. 


THE MONASTIC ORDERS, FROM A PSALTER ‘ P ‘ 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, No. 76 ; Seastenttts century. of 
English workmanship, and believed to come from the diocese of 
Exeter. In the initial, Christ, with globe: above, busts, on 
margin. At the top (left) are two secular priests in copes, and two 
Benedictine monks in black habits ; at the bottom are two Cistercians 
in white, two Dominicans in black over white, two (probably) Pre- 
monstratensians in white, two more Dominicans, two Franciscans in 
brown, two Carmelites in white over black, two more Benedictines, 
On the right are two Franciscan nuns, two Benedictine nuns, and two 
acolytes in albs, swinging censers. The miniature illustrates Psalm 
xcvii. The page is ten inches by six anda half. The MS. has been 
much defaced. Cf. James, Catalogue of the Sidney Sussex MSS. 


ARISTOTLE TEACHING . 


From a thirteenth century MS. — 12 G. v.. written in England, 
and containing a Latin translation of Aristotle's Ph ysics. 


LEAF FROM GREEK MS., USED BY GROSSETESTE . P ‘ 


From a MS. in the Cambridge University Library, Ff. 2, 24, con- 
taining, amongst other things, the “Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs” in Greek. From astory that this treatise was dis- 
covered at Athens by John Basingstoke, Archdeacon of Leicester, and 
obtained from Greece by Grosseteste, who translated this treatise into 
Latin, it is inferred that this MS. is the one he used. Cave, Hist. 
Litt. I., p. 309, quoted in the Catalogue of the Cambridge University 
Library, Vol. II., p. 315. The passage shown represents 1 Chron. i. 


LINGUISTIC DIVISIONS OF THE BRITISH ISLES ABOUT 1250 . ‘i . 


These boundaries must be taken as approximations only. For the 
Cornish line the authority followed is H. Kluge in Paul, Grundriss 
der Germanischen Philologie, 1. (Strassb., 1889). Gower and Southern 
Pembrokeshire were occupied by English and Flemings respectively. 
The Lowlands of Scotland, and the valleys of the Clyde, Nith, and 
Esk, were settled by English colonists, often under Norman leader- 
ship, during the century after William the Cunqueror’s accession; but 
Gaelic was dominant in Galloway and Kirkcudbright in the reign of 
James I. of England, and was not extinct even under James II. For 





The Reeve. 


The Man of Law. . . ‘The Wife of Bath, 
THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
(By permission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere.) 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, London; Paris, New York & Melbourne. 
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8¥o. 12s. 6d. net. 
STUDIES TIN 


IRISH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. 
By C. LITTON FALKINER. 


CONTENTS.—THE GRATTAN PARLIAMENT AND ULSTER—THE EARL-BISHOP OF 


DERRY—LORD CLARE—CASTLEREAGH AND IRELAND IN 1798—-PLUNKET AND 
ROMAN CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION-SIR BOYLE ROCHE—THOMAS STEELE- 
THE FRENCH INVASION OF IRELAND IN 1798. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ The volume is a substantial contribution to Irish History, and is, moreover 
of good literary quality.’ 


? 


SPEAKER.— The volume is interesting throughout, and written with good temper and an 
evident desire to be impartial.’ 
6 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ We end as we began, by commending the book for its 
fairness, its comprehension, its insight, and its good sense—qualities too often lacking in books 
‘on Ireland.’ 

DAILY EXPRESS, Dublin.— Mr. Falkiner has placed all students of the philosophical 
aspects of the “ Irish question” under considerable obligations. His clearness of thought and 


freedom from prejudice stand out in refreshing contrast to the exaggerative and rhetcrical 
“tendencies of most writers on the affairs of this island.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & C0., London, New York,. and gE i! 


THE GROWTH AND ori OF THE 
FRENCH MONARCHY. 


By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D. 
Lecturer in History, University of St. Andrews. 


FALL MALL GAZETTE,—‘ Extremely able, scholarly, interesting, and lucidly written 

SPHERE,—‘ Singularly interesting book; written with exceeding vigour.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— Suggestive and interesting to the English reader.’ 

SPECTATOR.‘ Very interesting.’ 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ We commend Dr. Mackinnon’s book to studious readers.’ 

SCOTSMAN.— Had this book been the work of a lifetime, it could not have been more 
conscientiously done.’ 


> 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE HISTORY OF EDWARD THE THIRD. 


Svo. pp. xxx.—626,. 18s. 
SA) shade 3c ied : ‘ : 
os ate REVIEW.— Quite the best account in many of its aspects of the reign 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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(Dr. A. W. WARD, 
Edited by/ Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, 
(STANLEY LEATHES, 


Will be Published on the FIRST OF NOVEMBER. 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


Royal 8vo. buekram, gilt top, 16s. net. 









This. work will appear in twelve volumes of about 750 pp. each (Royal 8vo., bound 
in buckram, gilt top),and will cover the period from the close of the Middle Ages to 
the present day. The first volume, which will deal with the Renaissance, will be 
published in November,1902, to be followed, it is hoped, by two volumes. in each 
erisuing year. The successive volumes will be published in two series, “beginning 
respectively with Vol. I. (The Renaissance) and Vol. VII. (The United States): In 
order that each portion of the work may be the produet of special research, many of 
the leading historical writers at home and in America, and in certain instances 

‘eminent Continental historians, have been invited to contribute. 


The following list indicates the topics of the different volumes : 


Volume I. THE RENAISSANCE. 
vs li. THE REFORMATION, 
», IM, WARS OF RELIGION. 
,, IV.> THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
» _¥.. BOURBONS AND STUARTS. 
» VI. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
,.. VIL (THE UNITED STATES. 
,, VII. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
, IX. NAPOLEON. 
> X. RESTORATION AND REACTION. 
» XL THE GROWTH OF NATIONALITIES. 
»  X&H. THE LATEST AGE. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscriptions will be_received for the complete work at £7. 10s. net, which may either be 


paid in advance or by payiients of 12s. 6d. net for each volume on publication. Subscriptions 
may be sent through any Bookedller, 


An eight-page Prospectus, detailing the contents of Vol. I. and setting forth the scheme of the 
History as a whole, will be sent post free on application. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 





Spottiswoode & Co. Ltd., Printers, New-street Square, London 





